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Preface 


The residents of the North Indian region known as Braj must be mentioned 
first in the list of those whose aid has facilitated this publication. Most of the 
material in the pages that follow is actually a gift from these gentle-mannered 
people and especially from the actors and patrons of drama among them, who 
allowed the author to sit, listen, and ask innumerable questions at their gather¬ 
ings. A special debt is owed to Professor Gopal Datt Sarma, now a director 
of the Films Division, Government of India, Bombay, and to Sri Mukut 
VallabhjI GosvamI of Ahmedabad, both of whom read all the author’s early 
manuscripts and checked his texts and translations. Professor Krishnadatt 
Vajpeyi of Saugar University, when curator of the Museum of Archaeology in 
Mathura, made his personal counsel and the resources of his institution 
available without limit. Others who gave constant help were Sri Kanhaiya Lai 
Gupta, Govind Das Gupta, Kunj Bihar! Lai Bhatnagar, Damodar Das Sarma, 
Mot! Lai Sarma, the Reverend A. C. ChakravartI, and Ram Narayan Agraval, 
who was at the time secretary of the Braj Sahitya Mandal. The Methodist 
mission hospital in Vrindaban and the Clancy Higher Secondary School in 
Mathura are thanked for their patient hospitality to the author and his enter¬ 
prises. The author is grateful to the many librarians who toiled knowingly and 
unknowingly in this project—in the John G. White Collection of Orientalia 
and Folklore at the Cleveland Public Library, in the British Museum and the 
India Office Library in London, in the Vidyasagar Pustakalay in Mathura, 
and in the library of the Temple of Sri Ranganatha in Vrindaban. Many other 
debts will be acknowledged at the appropriate points in the pages below. 

This book in an early form was a dissertation presented for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Yale University. The field study on which it is based 
was supported by a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Its completion has been made possible by generous help from Yale University, 
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from the American Association of Theological Schools, and, finally, by a 
Fulbright research grant. 

The first part of Chapter Four has been published previously as a chapter 
entitled ‘The Ram Lila’ in Traditional India: Structure and Change, ed. Milton 
Singer (Philadelphia, The American Folklore Society, 1959). The American 
Folklore Society has given kind permission to reprint it. The author’s short 
paper, ‘Krsnaite Mystery Plays in Ancient Mathura’, reprinted in Chapter 
Nine, is taken from the Proceedings of the Ninth International Congress for the 
History of Religions (Tokyo, Maruzen, 1960), with the kind permission of the 
Internationa] Association for the History of Religions. Certain information 
will be repeated which appeared in ‘The Ram Lila’, The Illustrated Weekly 
of India (October 22, 1950), and in ‘Rasllla ke VidesI Darsak’, Poddar Abhi- 
nandan Granth (Mathura, Braj Sahitya Mandal, 1952). 

Hindi words written down from oral sources by the author himself follow 
the spellings found in the Hindi-sabd-sagar, ed. Syamsundardas (5 vols. 
Banaras, Kasl-nagarl-pracarinl Sabha, 1916-28). The text of the Uddhav Lila 
in Chapter Eight is given as transcribed from sound recordings by the office of 
the Braj Sahitya Mandal. Quotations from printed devanagari sources have 
been transliterated. 

The romanization of the devanagari alphabet has been standardized to such 
an extent that the transliterations used require explanation at only a few points. 
To make the book more readable for those who are not indologists, the lingual 
sibilant and the lingua] vowel wili be given the older renderings sh and ri. 
The special lingual r of Hindi will have to be represented by r. Even when 
followed by -i, it will usually be distinguishable by its intervocalic position 
from the vowel ri. The most troublesome of the nasal characters will be re¬ 
presented thus: the ardhacandra by h; anusvara by n or m\ the guttural nasal 
by h, the palatal by h, and the lingual by n. In the romanization of certain 
words the reader will often find apparent inconsistencies which are due to 
their occurrence in both Hindi and Sanskrit contexts. Thus ‘Ram’ will be 
found as the name of the deity when Hindi speech or North Indian events 
are being reported, but the spelling may be ‘Rama’ when the geographical 

reference has no such limitation or when materia] from Sanskrit literature is 
being discussed. 

A glossary of Indie words is provided at the end of the book. 

This book will see publication twenty years or more after the field study 
on which it is based. It describes theatrical institutions as they were just 
after India s attaining of independence. The condition of some may by 
now have undergone much change. There is recorded here a traditional 
order that may not now be otherwise recoverable. 
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The publication process has been difficult and time-consuming. Since 1964, 
when this manuscript was completed, it has not been possible to utilize new 
publications significantly. 

The decorative designs of the book, save two, are stencil patterns used by the 
wood-carvers of Mathura who supply blocks to the cloth printers of the town. 
The design that appears on page 163 has been published previously in Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, Rajput Painting, 1 (London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1916). That publication is the source also of the seventeenth- 
century Jammu drawing reproduced on page 105. For the design on page 70 I am 
indebted to K. C. Aryan, Rekha (Delhi, Rekha Prakashan, 1952). 


Norvin Hein 

Yale University 
November 1970 
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INTRODUCTION: 



CENTER OF DRAMA 


The traditional social structure of the communities of the North Indian 
countryside is among the oldest patterns of civilized living now extant. This 
society’s power of survival has not been adequately explained. Continuity 
in other stable advanced cultures has usually rested upon well-developed 
institutions for formal education. The tenacity of Hindu culture rests upon 
another base, for formal schooling has not been an important part of the 
upbringing of a majority of the Hindu population in any period of history. 
Yet the Hindu’s long resistance to external pressures demonstrates an adequate 
understanding of the intricate ideas that explain and guide his ancestral way 
of life. It is necessary to surmise the existence of old nonliterary forms of 
Hindu education, through which the children of each generation have been 
trained in the lore that is fundamental to their culture. 

This inquiry began as a literary search for traces of obscure religious drama, 
on the supposition that North India’s instruments of oral education may have 
included traditions of popular theater which had never been recorded. This 
conjecture was encouraged by scattered writings which show that many other 
regions of India possessed living dramas reported neither in books on the 
Sanskrit drama nor in surveys of dramatic literature in the vernaculars. It 
was possible to learn that Bengal has a provincial miracle play called the yatra, 
first described for the outside world in 1882 in Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya’s 
booklet The Yatras: Or The Popular Dramas of Bengal. Since then, impor¬ 
tant additional information on the yatra has been provided by Bengal’s great 
literary scholars, Dinesh Chandra Sen and Sushil Kumar De. 1 In the East 

1 Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya, The Yatras: Or The Popular Dramas of Bengal (London, 
Trubner & Co., 1882). Dinesh Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature 
(Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1911), pp. 724-43; and Dinesh Chandra Sen, ed., Vanga 
Sahitya Parichaya (2 vols, Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1914), 1, 45-66, 2, 1592-1620. 
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Panjab and its borderlands there exists a type of operatic verse drama called 
the svaiig. The literary characteristics of the svaiig can be studied through 
the work of Sir Richard Carnac Temple, who published the complete texts 
of a number of them. 2 The most famous of the regional dramas are those of 
Malabar, whose kathakali and other plays have been well described in 
numerous studies during the last four decades. 3 Madras and Andhra have old- 
style popular religious plays of their own, some description of which is 
available. 4 Maharashtra apparently has a folk drama called the lalita, and 
in Gujarat there survives a rude drama called the bhavai . 6 

With reference to Uttar Pradesh, the geographical and cultural hub of the 
North, similar forms of religious theater have been mentioned from time to 
time, but the literature is vague regarding their classes and extent. Notices 
of the existence of several kinds of drama—and little more—are found in 
Sir William Ridgeway’s The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European 
Races. 6 In the mountain region of Kumaon, which is not typical of the 
province as a whole, I. Minaev once recorded some rude impersonations 
which used to go on at the Holi festival in Almora. 7 The only available 
monograph on a vernacular drama of the province is Friedrich Rosen’s edition 
of the Indarsabha of Amanat, published in 1892 with a German translation and 
an extensive introduction. 8 The introduction provides a useful analysis of 
the types of drama Rosen found current in Hindustan about 1890: 

Sushil Kumar De, History of Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century (Calcutta, 
University of Calcutta, 1919), pp. 442-54. 

2 Sir Richard Carnac Temple, The Legends of the Panjab (3 vols. Bombay, Education 
Society’s Press, 1884-1901), 1, viii, and Nos. 6, 10, 18, and 30. Cf. John Robson, A Selection 
of Khyals or Marwari Plays, with an Introduction and a Glossary (Beawar, Beawar Mission 
Press, 1866). 

3 Among the significant writings are: R. V. Poduval, ‘ The Malabar Drama,’ Madras 
Christian College Magazine , 8 (Apr. 1928), 101-07; K. R. Pisharoti, ‘Kerala Theatre’, 
Annamalai University Journal , 1 (1932), 91-113; Emily Gilchriest Hatch, ‘ The Kathakali: 
The Indigenous Drama of Malabar ’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1934); 
C. A. Menon, ‘ The Histrionic Art of Malabar,’ Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, 9 (1941), 121-32; K. Bharatha Iyer, Kathakali: The Sacred Dance-drama of Malabar 
(London, Luzac & Co., 1955). 

4 V. Raghavan, ‘ The Bhagavata Mela Nataka ’, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art , 5 (1937), 167-71; see also his many articles and reviews in Triveni in the decade 1930- 
40. P. Venkatachala Pathy, Le Theatre telougou contemporain (Paris, A. Maisonneuve, 
1933), pp. 47-59. 

6 R. K. Yajnik, The Indian Theatre (London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 1933), 
pp. 62 ff., Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, Further Milestones in Gujarati Literature (Bombay, 
K. M. Tripathi & Co., 1924), pp. 181 ff. 

6 Sir William Ridgeway, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races 
(Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1915), pp. 172-206. 

7 I. Minaev, ‘ Narodnyya dramaticheskiya predstavleniya v prazdnik Kholi v Almore, ’ 
Imperatorskaya Russkago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva, Vostochnago Otdeleniya, 
Zapiski, 5 (1891), 290-300. 

8 Friedrich Rosen, Die Indarsabha des Amanat , neuindisches Singspiel in lit hog rap his chen 
Original text, mit jjbersetzung und Erkldrungen sowie einer Einleitung iiber das hindustanische 
Drama (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1892). 
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1. Hieratic dramas, which honor certain deities and are often performed in 
the celebration of their festivals 

2. Mythological dramas, deliberate literary creations usually based on themes 
from the national epics 

3. Dramas of relatively secular nature dealing with the lives of legendary 
figures 

4. Historical dramas 

5. The modern professional stage of the large cities. 

The fact that a hieratic class of drama heads this list gave assurance that an 
important category of religious drama exists and suggested that a concentra¬ 
tion of all efforts upon it would be practical. 

The Indarsabha itself is not a specimen of such miracle plays. In both town 
and country in the days before the cinema the Indarsabha was extremely 
popular, 9 but it is not a religious play in any significant sense, nor is it 
modeled on any Hindu religious plays described in this book or in other 
sources. 10 The Indarsabha was the creation of a circle of Muslim literati 
of Lucknow. Its prototypes—if it had any—have not been brought to light. 

Rosen, and Minaev also, dealt with dramas which are only peripheral to 
Hindu life in Uttar Pradesh. The vernacular traditions of religious drama 
which may survive among the Hindus of North India are known in detail 
only to those who in some way participate in them. To meet the performers 
of such plays and to describe the dramas in their fullness was the initial 
purpose of this study. 

Where could the religious drama be studied to best advantage? The 
materials that Sir William Ridgeway compiled suggested that Mathura District 
might be the home of many actors. Other works, including Frederick Salmon 
Growse’s famous gazetteer of the district, 11 confirmed that Mathura had been 


Since this manuscript was given to its publishers, two valuable wide-ranging new books, 
J. C. Mathur’s Drama in Rural India (Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1964) and Balwant 
Gargi’s charmingly illustrated Folk Theater of India (Seattle and London, University of 
Washington Press, 1966), have thrown light on all these forms and added the names of others. 
Gargi includes chapters on nautanki, ramlila and raslila, which prevail in Uttar Pradesh. 

9 Kunwar Sain, ‘The Rise and Development of Urdoo Drama,’ Hindustan Review, 
45 (Feb. 1922), p. 169; John Campbell Oman, Indian Life (Philadelphia, Gebbie and Co., 
1889), pp. 182-94. 

10 Rosen (p. 6) believed that the Indarsabha had been modeled on Hindu religious 
festival plays—was ‘ a Vishnuite yatra in Islamic form ’—and cites in evidence the Holt, 
vasant, and savan songs in Braj dialect which are incorporated in it. Some of these songs 
do belong to types sometimes sung in the preliminaries of the raslila, but there is a radical 
difference in the overall forms of these two dramas. The rasdhdris of Vrindaban deny 
emphatically any relationship with the Indarsabha. One prominent rasdhari said that it had 
been patterned on the naufanki, ‘ a low-class secular opera’. 

11 Frederick Salmon Growse, Mathura: A District Memoir (1st ed. Allahabad, North- 
Western Provinces Government Press, 1874; 2nd enlarged ed., 1880; 3rd ed., revised and 
abridged, 1883). 
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a center of stage activity during the nineteenth century and raised a positive 
hope that that might still be the case in the middle of the twentieth. So it 
was to Mathura and its environs that the author went in search of living 
miracle plays, alternating his residence between the two urban centers of the 
district, Mathura and Vrindaban. These cities lie only six miles apart in the 
southwestern corner of Uttar Pradesh, between Delhi and Agra. Mathura, 
with a population of 105,773 in the 1951 census, is an ancient Hindu pilgrimage- 
place ( tlrtha ) and the seat of governmental administration in the district. 
Vrindaban has only 22,119 inhabitants but is Mathura’s equal in religious 
importance. These two towns are revered by Vaishnavas all over India as 
scenes of the childhood exploits of Krishna. To the people of the surround¬ 
ing country, the towns have additional importance as hubs of their cultural 
and linguistic region, which is known as Braj. Braj is not a modern govern¬ 
mental unit, even though its boundaries coincide roughly with the limits of 
the modern Mathura District. From the time of the first literary references, 
when this country around Mathura was known as Surasena, it has had a 
separate identity and a dialect of its own which has enjoyed a high position 
in literature. 

Vrindaban is known in ancient literature as a sacred locality, but as a city 
it is comparatively new. It owes its origin to the followers of Caitanya, who 
created a settlement there in the early part of the sixteenth century. Mathura is 
not mentioned in the Vedas, but it was already regarded as an old city in the 
literature of the classical period. Several early Buddhist siittas mention 
Madhura (Mathura) in connection with the period of the Buddha. 12 The 
Vishnu Purana ascribes the founding of the Aryan city of Mathura to Satrughna, 
the brother of Rama. 13 The beginnings of the Vaishnava faith in that place 
are lost in legend. Our earliest assurance of the existence of the Krishna cult 
at Mathura is still the testimony of the Greek geographers, who derived their 
information from documents of the late fourth and early third centuries b.c. 
They described Mathura as a place of great regional importance and suggested 
that it was then, as now, a center of Krishna worship: ‘ This Herakles is held 
in especial honour by the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe who possess two large 
cities, Methora and Cleisobora, and through whose country flows a navigable 
river called the Iobares.’ 14 Some see this Cleisobora as a now-forgotten 
Krishnapura, and a great preponderance of scholarly opinion holds that this 

12 Ahguttara-Nikaya , trans. F. L. Woodward, The Book of the Gradual Sayings (London, 
Pali Text Society, 1932), p. 62. Majjhima-Nikaya, trans. Lord Chalmers, Further Dialogues 
of the Buddha (London, Oxford University Press, 1927), no. 84, ‘ Madhura-sutta 
pp. 43-46. 

13 Jivananda Vidyasagara, ed., Vishnupuranam (Calcutta, Sarasvati Press, 1882), p. 504. 

14 J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian (Bombay 

Thacker & Co., 1877), p. 201 . : 
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Indian Herakles must refer to Krishna. 15 Firm archaeological evidence 
proves that there was an established Krishna cult in Mathura at least a century 
or two before the time of Christ. 16 

We know that the actor’s art, too, is ancient in Mathura. An inscribed 
stone slab of the first or second century a.d. found there bears a dedication 
by ‘ the sons of the actors of Mathura.’ 17 The inscription will be examined 
in Chapter Nine to show that it was in Krishnaite roles that these actors were 
accustomed to play. The existence of an active stage tradition in ancient 
Mathura is suggested further by the predominance of the SaurasenI Prakrit 
language of this region among the vernaculars used in the classical Indian 
play. Christian Lassen, Albrecht Weber, and Moriz Winternitz inferred 
from this that Mathura must have been a creative center of dramatic art in 
the formative period of the classical theater. 18 

The speech of Mathura District at the present time is a western Hindi 
dialect known as Brajbhasha. This dialect has received full-scale gram¬ 
matical study in works by Dhirendra Varma and Kisoridas Vajpeyi. 19 It was 

15 See McCrindle, pp. Ill f.; Growse, Mathura (1st ed.), p. 151; A. Cunningham, ‘Report 
of a Tour in Eastern Rajputana in 1882-83’, Archaeological Survey of India Reports, 20 
(1885), 31-45; J. Ph. Vogel, ‘The Mathura School of Sculpture’, Archaeological Survey of 
India, Annual Report (1906-7), p. 140; J. Kennedy, ‘The Child Krishpa, Christianity and 
the Gujars’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1907), pp. 965 ff., identifies this Indian 
Herakles with Siva, but see the argument thoroughly refuted by Ramaprasad Chanda, 
‘Archaeology and Vaishnava Tradition’, Archaeological Survey of India, Memoirs, no. 5 
(Calcutta, Superintendent of Government Printing, 1920); M. Winternitz, Geschichte der 
indischen Litteratur (3 vols. Leipzig, C. F. Amelangs Verlag, 1908-22), 1 (1908), 380 f.; 
Arthur A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature (New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1914), 
p. 411; Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy (5 vols. Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1922-55), 2 (1932), 543; Walter Ruben, Krishna, Konkordanz und Kommentar 
der Motive seines Heldenlebens (Istanbul, Istanbuler Schriften Nr. 17, 1943), pp. 278—81; 
Krishnadatt Vajpeyi, ‘ VidesI Lekhakon ka Mathura-Varnan’, in Vasudev Saraij Agraval, 
ed., Sdhitya-vacaspati Seth Kanhaiyalal Poddar Abhinandan-granth (Mathura, Braj-sahitya 
Manual, sanxvat 2010 [a.d. 1953]), pp. 827 f. 

16 An image of Balarama, found near Mathura, is assigned to the second century B.c. 
by Vasudev Saran Agraval, ‘ Brahmanical Images in Mathura ’, Journal of the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art, 5 (1937), 123. The erection of a building at a shrine to Vasudeva is recorded 
in a Mathura inscription of the time of Mahakshatrapa Sodasa, about the beginning of the 
Christian era (see Chanda, pp. 169-73). The earliest definite evidence of the cult of the 
infant Krishna is a stone relief in the Mathura museum, of the Kushana period, showing 
Vasudeva carrying the new-born Krishna across the Jamuna. See Vasudev Saran Agraval, 

‘ A Catalogue of the Images of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva in Mathura Art,’ Journal of the 
United Provinces Historical Society, 22 (1949), 143. 

17 Georg Biihler, ‘New Jaina Inscriptions from Mathura,’ Epigraphia Indica, 1 (1892), 
381, 390. 

18 Christian Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde (5 vols. in 4. Bonn, H. B. Koenig, 
1847-62), 2 (1852), 489, 507; Albrecht Weber, Indische Studien (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 
1873), 73,490 f.; M. Winternitz, ‘ Krspa-Dramen ,’ Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft, 74 (1920), 124. 

19 Dhirendra Varma, La Langue braj (Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1935); and Dhirendra 
Varma, Vrajbhasha Vyakaran (llahabad [Allahabad], Ramnarayan Lai, 1937). Kisoridas 
Vajpeyi, Vrajbhasha ka Vyakaran (2nd revised and enlarged ed., Prayag [Allahabad], 
Ramnarayan Lai, 1948), pp. 235-56, offers corrections of Varma. 
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the foremost literary dialect of Hindi for several hundred years. At the 
beginning of the last century, it began to lose this pre-eminence, but until a 
few decades ago Brajbhasha remained the first language of Hindi poetry. 
Today the national Khar! Boli is replacing it in the mainstream of poetry 
also. The lasting dignity of Brajbhasha lies in the high quality of its accu¬ 
mulated literature, the heritage of four centuries of creativity which began in 
full force in the time of Vallabhacarya ( ca . 1481-1533). He and his son 
Vitthalnath gathered around them a circle of gifted poets known as the Ashta¬ 
chap, the Eight Seals. 20 Surdas {ca. 1479-1564) 21 and his younger contempo¬ 
rary Nanddas were of special importance in this group. The compositions of 
the Ashtachap are still much used and appreciated. Their retelling of the 
Krishna legends largely determines the content of the myths which live in 
the popular mind today. The average Braj dweller does not learn of Krishna 
from the puranas directly, but from the modified vernacular renderings of 
these great sixteenth-century poets. 

The rural people of Mathura District continued at the time of this study 
to speak Brajbhasha as their first language, with some modification in the 
direction of standard Hindi. In Vrindaban and Mathura the linguistic situation 
is complex. The necessity of using the national language in government work, 
in schools, and in the press has forced the local dialect to give ground. The 
average citizen in these two cities apparently speaks Brajbhasha in the 
family circle but tends to use standard Hindi on the streets and in business. 
The Braj dialect keeps a strong hold, however, upon the affections of Krishna 
devotees wherever they may be. It is the language of their most-loved 
religious books, the language of song and sacred story in their temples, and 
the speech of their stage. Because of the Krishna cult, the Braj language 
and the Braj culture have an almost national appeal. 

The Hindu faith is heavily predominant in the towns in which this study 
was conducted. The 1941 census showed the proportion of Muslims to be 
about 4 percent in Vrindaban and 19 percent in Mathura. Between 1947 and 
1950, by count of the Vrindaban municipality, 40 percent of the town’s Muslims 
left for Pakistan. We may assume that an exodus of equal proportions took 
place in Mathura. These cities probably preserve the traditional Hindu 
culture as fully as any city in North India. The industrial system of pro¬ 
duction has scarcely begun to touch the area. Muslim culture and English 
education have left their mark, but their penetration has been limited by the 


/ - , 1-° w° rk . of eight poets is discussed in detail in Ramcandra Sukla, Hindi-sdhitya 
kaltihas (Banaras, Kasi-nagarlpracariijI Sabha, samvat 2005 [a.d. 1948]), pp. 155-231 ; and 
in Prabhudayal Mital, Ashtachap Faricay (Mathura, Agraval Press, sa;pvat 2004 [a.d. 1947]). 

Janardan Misra, The Religious Poetry of Surdas (published Ph.D. dissertation 
Konigsberg, Albertus Universitat, 1934), pp. 1 ff. 
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communities’ economic interest in maintaining old Hindu institutions. Com¬ 
pared with most cities of North India, Mathura and Vrindaban are fortresses 
of social orthodoxy. Traditional regulations regarding the selection, pre¬ 
paration, and consumption of food are widely obeyed. Brahmans are un¬ 
usually numerous in both cities, and they are honored. Those who are 
gosains (Sanskrit gosvamis, descendants of the founders of the prevailing 
religious sects) are highly revered. In the relationship between the castes, 
however, there is a certain liberalism—not the indifference to caste distinctions 
which springs from Western education, but the equalitarianism among ad¬ 
vanced devotees which became prominent in the bhakti movement of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Devotees of humble caste origins mingle 
freely in religious assemblies in Braj without arousing anxiety about defilement 
through bodily contact or the sharing of food. Brahman pandits are not 
respected more than devout sadhus, who are accorded the title vaishnav and 
are commonly addressed as babajl. The formal priestly positions in the 
numerous temples are generally held by brahmans, but positions of more 
active religious leadership often fall either to non-brahman householders or 
to the babajis, who by birth are of any and every caste and about whose origin 
it is improper to inquire. 

In sectarian affiliation Braj is overwhelmingly Vaishnava. If any true 
Saivas exist, they are inconspicuous, unorganized, and trifling in number. 
Nevertheless there are two temples of Siva in Vrindaban and four large Siva 
temples in Mathura. These temples are frequented by many who are essen¬ 
tially Vaishnava. Some are persons of utilitarian spirit who are willing to 
take their petitions to any shrine where they dare hope for aid. Others 
render to Siva a merely secondary worship; they make courtesy calls at his 
temple, as it were, because they know Siva to be a high-ranking friend and 
devotee of their own favorite deity, who is Krishna or perhaps Rama. The 
sectarianisms of Braj are inclusive in spirit; all have undergone the influence 
of Tulsidas and bear the mark of his catholicity and his rapprochement with 
orthodox polytheism. The conviction that Krishna is the Supreme Deity carries 
no implication, now, that the other gods of Hinduism are contemptible 
fictions. The worship of Rama in particular goes on alongside that of Krishna 
without friction. In Mathura there are a number of temples dedicated to 
Rama and to Hanuman. In that city the cult of Rama is a vigorous minority 
movement, having its own priests, pandits, and voluntary laymen’s organiza¬ 
tions. But in the great majority of the temples of Braj the images in the central 
shrine are those of Radha and Krishna, and their worship predominates. 

The religious life of Braj receives form and leadership through its loosely 
organized sects known as sampradayas. For centuries the major sects have 
been summed up in a list of four. The oldest traditional list consisted of the 
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Ramanuja or Srivaishnava, the Madhva, the Vishnusvami, and the Nimbarka 
sampradayas. This old register no longer gives a satisfactory accounting of 
the sects which are significant in Braj. Only the Nimbarka Sampradaya has 
kept its position. The Srivaishnavas, centered in South India, are few in 
Braj, and the Madhva and Vishnusvami sects are practically unknown. So 
these three are now omitted when the local sampradayas are being enumerated, 
and the traditional quaternion is completed by the inclusion of three newer 
sects founded about four hundred years ago: the Vallabha Sampradaya, the 
Gauriya Sampradaya (the followers of Caitanya), and the Radhavallabha 
Sampradaya founded by Hita Harivamsa. 

Only a meager literature is available in Western languages on the life 
and teaching of the Braj sects. 22 This scarcity of information springs partly 
from a seclusiveness of the sects themselves. 23 Although they are often 
warmly evangelistic in attitude, their promotional work tends to be done in 
face-to-face meeting. They are distrustful of the capacity of outsiders to 
understand their teachings fully and sympathetically in the printed page and 
have made little effort to reach the reading public of the world at large. Even 

22 The following describe all or most of the sects : S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, 3 (1940), 399-444, 4 (1949), 320-448; Haridas Bhattacharyya, ed., The Cultural Heritage 
of India (2nd revised ed. Calcutta, Ramakrishna Institute of Culture, 1953), 3, 333-59, 4, 
186-200; Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems (Strassburg, 
Karl J. Triibner, 1913), pp. 62-66, 76-86; J. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature 
of India (Oxford University Press, 1920), pp. 237-40, 304-19; Growse, Mathura (3rd ed.), 
pp. 190-216; Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava, Studies in the Vedanta Sutras and Upanishads 
(Allahabad, Sacred Books of the Hindus, XXII, 1919), pp. 66-112. Special works on the 
Vallabha Sampradaya include Helmuth von Glasenapp, trans. Ishverbai L. Amin, Doctrines 
of Vallabhacharya (Kapadvanj, Shuddhadwaita Samsada, 1959); Jethalal G. Shah, A Primer 
of Anu-bhashya (2nd ed. Kapadvanj, Shuddhadwaita Samsada, 1960); G. H. Bhatt, ‘The Pusti- 
marga of Vallabhacharya’, Indian Historical Quarterly, 9 (1933), 300-06; Lallubhai P. Parekh, 
Shrimad Vallabhacharya, His Life, Philosophy and Teachings (Ahmadabad, Gujarat Press, 
1909); Lallubhai P. Parekh, The Pushti-marga (Ahmadabad, Gujarat Press, 1911); Anon. 
[Yadunath VrajaratanjI], History of the Sect of the Maharajas (London, Triibner & Co., 1865) 
contains much merely sensational matter but also useful translations. On the Gauriya 
Sampradaya. Sushil Kumar De, Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal 
(Calcutta, General Printers and Publishers, 1942); Mahanam Brata Brahmachari, The Philo¬ 
sophy of Sri Jiva Gosvami (Chicago, Institute of Oriental Students for the Study of Human 
Relations, 1937); Nisikanta Sanyal, Sri Krishna Caitanya (Madras, Gaudiya Math, 1933); 
Nisikanta Sanyal, The Erotic Principle and Unalloyed Devotion (4th ed. Calcutta, Gauriya 
Mission, 1945), Narendra Nath Law, ‘Sri Kfsna and Sri Caitanya’, Indian Historical Quarter¬ 
ly, 23 (Dec. 1947), 261-99; Baladeva Vidyabhusana, trans. Srisa Chandra Vasu, The Vedanta 
Sutras of Badarayana with the Commentary of Baladeva (Allahabad, Sacred Books of the 
Hindus, V, 1912); Girindra Narayan Mallik, The Philosophy of Vaisnava Religion (Lahore, 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 1927). On the Nimbarka Sampradaya: Umesha Mishra, 
Nun arka School of Vedanta (Allahabad, University of Allahabad Studies, Sanskrit Section, 

’. Nimbarka, Eng. trans. Roma Bose, Vedanta-Parijata-Saurabha and Vedanta-Kaustubha 
of Srinivasa (Calcutta, Bibliotheca Indica, No. 259, 1940 f.). On the Radhavallabha 
Sampradaya the only available monograph is in Hindi: Vijayendra Snatak, Rddhavallabh 
Sampraday: Siddhant aur Sahitya (Delhi, National Publishing House, 1957). 

Growse, Mathura (3rd ed.), p. 289; Montgomery Martin, The History, Antiquities, 
topography and Statistics of Eastern India (3 vols. London, William H. AUen & Co., 1838), 
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a survey of the complex and varied doctrinal systems of the separate sampra- 
dayas would require time and space that such a book as this cannot afford. 
We shall characterize them as a group by the theological positions which are 
common to them all. 

The sampradayas of Braj have as their common heritage the fundamental 
attitudes of bhakti Hinduism. They are united in a general distaste for 
Sankara’s understanding of God, man, and world as set forth in his advaita 
interpretation of the Vedanta. All four maintain emphatically that the 
Supreme Godhead is possessed of auspicious qualities, is a personal being, 
in fact, is Krishna or the divine pair Radhakrishna. All reject Sankara’s 
doctrine of maya and hold that the world is real. They teach differing theories 
regarding the nature of the individual soul ( jlva ) but agree in ascribing to it 
some degree of separateness from the deity, both in this world and in final 
beatitude as well. Salvation, for all these sects, is a blissful eternal existence 
in a loving relationship of some kind with the Divine Person. It is not an 
absorption into deity which obliterates one’s individuality. For attaining 
eternal blessedness, the only viable path, in the present age at least, is the 
bhaktimarga, or ‘ way of loving devotion ’. It is God’s gracious exercise of 
his divine power on behalf of the devotee at some critical point which ultimate¬ 
ly makes his salvation possible. Sometimes the teaching is that prevenient 
divine grace awakens effective devotion in the devotee; sometimes that the 
worshiper’s devotion evokes in response the deity’s gracious saving action. 

With differences in emphasis and in theological conception, all four sects 
now worship Radha as well as Krishna. The dominant theory regarding 
the nature of Radha is that she is Krishna’s hladim sakti or ‘ blissful energy ’, 
a polar principle within, and not different from, himself. In order to taste 
with fuller rapture the bliss of his own nature, Krishna creates his hladinl 
sakti and enjoys, as lover, communion with himself in this form. The Gauriya 
and Nimbarka sects, at least, raise this sakti doctrine to a place of central 
importance in the religious life, teaching that the devotee’s highest duty and 
pleasure is to contemplate the dalliance and union of the divine lovers while 
thinking of himself as an attendant who facilitates their meeting and renders 
them adoring service. The Radhavallabha Sampradaya elevates Radha 
still further, giving her priority over Krishpa and worshiping her as the 
atman or Supreme Being and the bestower of bliss upon Krishpa as well as 
upon devotees. 

In Vrindaban the Radhavallabha and Nimbarka sects are dominant nu¬ 
merically. Important leaders of the Gauriya sect live there with a body of 
adherents, but because the primary language of their circle is Bengali and 
their major ties are with Bengal, they live somewhat apart from the rest 
of the city. In Mathura the leading sects are those of Nimbarka and Vallabha, 
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with the latter perhaps more numerous. The Vallabha Sampradaya in 
Mathura derives great prestige from the fact that the largest temple in the 
city, the Temple of Dvarakadhis, is controlled by their leaders, the pushti- 
margiya gosalns. 

In structure the sampradayas are amorphous bodies that lack many of the 
characteristics of formal organizations. A nominal headship is ensured by 
the fact that the gaddi or seat of the founder always has an incumbent and 
that this man, who dwells at the founder’s principal residence, is recognized 
as having pre-eminence among the leaders of the sect. In some sects this 
position is hereditary in the family of the founder; in others the leadership 
is in the hands of celibate vairagis, and the gaddi passes from guru to dis¬ 
ciple. The holder of this central post, together with the heads of the other 
temples and monastic establishments controlled by the sect, comprise the inner 
circle of leadership. Around this center lies a second circle made up of the 
adhering sadhus, who have been initiated by teachers belonging to the sect 
and who wear its distinctive facial markings. Beyond this second circle lies 
a third, composed of the householders who acknowledge a sectarian allegiance. 
This lay membership in a sampradaya may be nominal. Many who do not 
hesitate to identify themselves with a sect are quite unable to name its basic 
writings or explain any of its doctrines. Braj families nevertheless affiliate 
themselves clearly with one sect or another, for certain special reasons. First, 
it continues to be the recognized duty of a father to have his son instructed 
by a guru. So fathers take their sons, at the proper age, to a sectarian leader 
for instruction and initiation. The sect of the initiating guru is considered 
to be the sect of the boy ever after. Second, every man is expected, on certain 
social occasions, to wear some forehead mark. These marks are necessarily 
drawn from a sectarian heraldry. In wearing a particular mark publicly at 
these times a man proclaims the doctrine and sect which he professes. 

Of utmost importance to actors in Mathura District is the fact that the 
area is a major center of religious pilgrimage. Throngs arrive daily by bus 
and by train, in a volume that can be estimated accurately from the income 
from the pilgrim tax that is collected on every public transport fare into the 
area. City officials calculate that in twelve months of 1949-50 Mathura and 
Vrindaban were visited by 500,000 pilgrims—almost 1,400 per day. For 
accommodation of these pilgrims, wealthy and charitable Vaishnavas have 
built many dharmsdlds (lodging-houses) where the pious traveler may stay at 
little or no cost. One can obtain in Mathura a list of 70 such lodgings 
in that city. The dharmsalas of Vrindaban total about 40. A fair number 
of relatively elderly people reside in Vrindaban as a-place of permanent retire¬ 
ment. Many lease their houses from certain temples under a plan called 
bhenf-nama, whereby a single lump-sum payment, reckoned on the basis of 
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normal life expectancy, brings assurance of a home until death. Released 
from much financial worry, such retired people spend their time thenceforth 
largely in religious practices, in going the rounds of the temples, in hearing 
klrttan and katha, and in attending religious dramas. Occupations related to 
the spiritual and physical care of these short- and long-term visitors dominate 
the economy of Vrindaban. Four hundred and fifty residents of the town 
held licences from the local Panda Sabha in 1950, entitling them to act as 
guides to the sacred spots. About 200 temples in Vrindaban are wealthy 
enough to provide paid employment for a priest, at least on a part-time basis. 
In both towns cottage industries produce souvenir articles that pilgrims are 
accustomed to buy. The largest activity of this kind is the hand printing of 
special kinds of cotton cloth, in which about 500 persons are employed in 
Vrindaban and over 2,000 in Mathura. Mathura provides employment for 
many on the railway, in the cantonment, and in the offices of the district 
government. Thus Mathura has interests that are not related to the position 
of the town as a great tlrtha or place of pilgrimage. But in general the flood of 
pilgrims is the economic lifeblood of both these cities. To the actors who 
produce religious dramas, they bring wealthy patrons, appreciative audiences, 
and vital income. 

During the sacred seasons when the district is jammed with pilgrims, the 
heads of the temples and asrams commonly present at their establishments 
extensive programs of song, reading, or drama for the edification of the 
general public. Temples gain as well as give on such occasions, in fame and 
in money. The additional offerings brought by the crowds can be counted 
on to restore at least in part the sums guaranteed to the artists. The large 
temples can often plan these programs with confidence either because they 
receive stable grants regularly from wealthy supporters or because they receive 
steady income from urban and agricultural properties. The Temple of RangjI 
(§ri Ranganatha) in Vrindaban has been landlord over some 150 villages. 
The social changes of recent years have disrupted seriously the flow of such 
grants and rents. In individual cases, the collapse of the prosperity of some 
prince or zamindar has completely stopped the artistic activities of a temple he 
once patronized. 

The literacy of the throngs seen in Mathura and Vrindaban must be inquired 
into by anyone seeking to understand the place of religious drama there. 
Among residents of Mathura 42.5 percent can read and write (males 54.2 
percent, females 26.6 percent). In rural Mathura District the rate falls to 
15.3 percent (males 25.3 percent, females 3.1 percent). But for a true im¬ 
pression of the literacy of the average Braj audience one must consider the 
probable literacy of the large number of pilgrims in any assembly who are 
residents of rural Uttar Pradesh, or women, or both. Since 1911, when the 
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provincial literacy rate in Uttar Pradesh was 3.4 percent, an upward surge 
in literacy carried the rate to 10.8 percent in 1951. But the superintendent 
of the 1951 census operations could still say, with ample documentation, 
‘that this State is one of the world’s most illiterate regions’. And the literacy 
of rural women of the province remains at an astonishing 2.1 percent ! 24 The 
presence of large numbers of pilgrims in the Braj towns necessarily means 
highly illiterate audiences, especially when one considers the non-selectiveness 
of local customs regarding admission to performances. No performance is 
private. News of coming dramatic events is circulated about the bazaars, 
and no one who appears at the appointed place as a Vaishnava and a devotee 
can be turned away or can be required to make any payment. An unschooled 
assembly is guaranteed by the large fraction of the seating space which is 
filled with women, whatever their geographic origin. The only predominantly 
literate audience which can be conceived is a quite imaginary one made up 
entirely of Mathura men. The dramas examined in this book are not gene¬ 
rally produced by illiterates and they do not communicate ‘ illiterate ’ material, 
but they are produced for audiences of low literacy. They are directed to¬ 
ward the needs of nonreaders and employ techniques which are adjusted to 
the capacity of the illiterate. 

Such are the data on Mathura District that seem necessary to the appreci¬ 
ation of its religious dramas. Additional information may be found in the 
works of Growse and Dhlrendra Varma, already mentioned. The Braj 
Sahitya Mandal maintained for some time in Mathura a continuous study of 
the culture of the area through its literary journal, Braj BharatT, and other 
Hindi publications. 25 Krishnadatt Vajpeyl, former curator of the museum 
in Mathura, has published in Hindi a general description of the city and a 
valuable survey of the political and economic history of the region. 26 

The author arrived in Mathura in August 1949 intent on finding and des¬ 
cribing every traditional form of Hindu religious drama that might survive 
there. From August 1949 to June 1950 he resided sometimes in Mathura 
but more generally in Vrindaban, studying the local stage by the most direct 
method. By night and by day he sat among the spectators at every type of 
performance which he had the opportunity to see. This book is the record 
of what was seen and heard in those sessions. 

24 Literacy figures and quotation are from Rajeshwari Dayal, Census of India, 1951, 
2, Uttar Pradesh, Part 1-A, Report (Allahabad, Superintendent of Printing and Stationery, 
Uttar Pradesh, 1953), 387-92. 

25 The Braj Sahitya Manual of Mathura has published two symposia on the history, 
art and literature of Braj: Satyendra, ed., Braj-lok-sarnskriti (1948), and Agraval, ed., 
Kanhaiyalal Poddar Abhinandan-granth. 

26 Krishnadatt Vajpeyl, Mathura-paricay (Mathura, Lok Sahitya Sahayogi PrakaSan, 
Ltd., 1950); and Krishnadatt Vajpeyl, Braj ka Itihas (Mathura, Braj Sahitya Manual, 1954), 
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The first few days in Mathura revealed that Braj is still a beehive of stage 
activities. Braj laid out before her visitor dramatic and semidramatic arts in 
a surprising number of types. In every case it was possible to obtain eventually, 
by various methods, specimens of the texts used in actual performances. 
Observation and study made it clear that five quite distinct forms of repre¬ 
sentational art were in use for the communication of religious lore. Their 
names in some cases were already known through casual references in 
Occidental literature, but in no case had the author been able, through Western 
information or imagination, to surmise their nature correctly. These are the 
traditional religious dramas which the author found in Braj : 

1. Jhdnki, a tableau of living deities exhibited for worship, enlivened by the 
devotional songs of the worshipers and by the deities’ delivery of homilies in 
the form of dramatic dialogue 

2. The kathak’s art, which illuminates the words of narrative songs with 
fleeting impersonations and symbolic gestures 

3. The plays of a troupe called the Bhaktamal Natak Mandali, which dramatize 
favorite stories of Vaishnava saints 

4. Ramlila, a choral recitation of a sacred epic, explained by a running stage 
commentary in speech and action 

5. Raslila, a unique composite which brings together the ritual enactment of 
a central Krishna myth in dance, with the semi-operatic performance of any 
one of a vast number of peripheral stories of the Krishna cycle 

The first four in the list above are general North Indian types of perform¬ 
ance. They exist in Braj, but Braj is not their special home. The Ramlila 
is performed by amateur actors in every community in North India. JhankI 
and the art of the kathak and the Bhaktamal Natak Mandali are brought to 
Braj by actors residing in other northern centers. The raslila stands in a 
category by itself because it alone is a strict monopoly of actors who reside in 
Braj. This distinction between dramas of external and indigenous origin is 
recognized in the division of this book into two parts. It should be remem¬ 
bered, however, that this distinction pertains only to geographical origin, not 
to geographical outreach. All five dramas are part of the life of all North 
India. The external types are all seen in Braj, and Braj’s own raslila is per¬ 
formed throughout the wider region by troupes from Mathura District. 

Although this book excludes all but traditional religious dramas, as a 
matter of fact little drama of any other kind was found. During 10 months 
of residence in Braj the author saw two bookish Mahabharata plays staged 
by student dramatic clubs. It was said that nautankl troupes might appear 
in the area in the spring season and stage performances on relatively secular 
themes, but none appeared in the spring of 1950. These two types, which 
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correspond to Rosen’s second and third categories, are a miniscule part of 
the local dramatic activity. Four moving-picture houses were operating in 
Mathura and Vrindaban. It is doubtful that their admissions in a year equaled 
the attendance at the mystery plays. The hieratic Vaishnava dramas described 
hereafter dominated the stage activities of the district. 

To an impressive degree all the forms of drama named continue to be 
vibrant with the intense religious feeling which first created them and which 
they in turn promote in their spectators. The motives which operate in those 
who patronize, act in, or see these dramas are as complex as those which enter 
into any other kind of religious activity. For the actors the plays bring 
wealth and recognition. The generous patron receives a reputation for piety 
and the gratitude of his neighbors. The spectators are gratified by a sense 
of protection through participation in a virtuous action.27 But the continued 
life of these dramas springs from their power to kindle in all involved the 
bhaktiras, the sentiment of religious devotion to the Deity. Through the 
plays the Hindu who has suffered the normal strains of scepticism and material 
obsession re-enters the world of traditional religious truth. There he dwells 
in the loving emotion which establishes and confirms, for the Vaishnava, his 
positive orientation toward the universe. 

The Vaishnava dramas of Mathura District have an importance that goes 
far beyond their undoubted function as recreation. They are complexly evolved, 
extensive in outreach, effective in communicating religious experience, and an 
important instrument of education in the society in which we find them. 


Cf. the Maharaja of Ranjnagar’s statement to Balwant Gargi on the well-being ensured 
by the Ramllla : Folk Theater of India, p. Ill, 
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REGIONAL DRAMAS IN THE MATHURA 

SETTING 




The standard literature on the Indian theater contains only two allusions 
to Jhankl. 1 Both are based on a single sentence written in 1879 by Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore. In The Eight Principal Rasas of the Hindus Tagore remarks: 
‘ The “ Jhankl ” or “ Tableaux Vivants ” of mythological and other figures is 
exhibited by a certain class of players coming chiefly from Bombay, Mathura, 
and other parts of India.’ 2 Tagore adds this remark loosely to a paragraph on 
a dramatic form called murtti, which he describes as involving a sutradhara’s 
explanation of statuesque figures who neither speak nor employ gesture. 
Arthur Berriedale Keith, in relating this material in The Sanskrit Drama, 
confuses the two forms and refers to jhankl as a mute spectacle explained 
by a sutradhara. Actually no such explainer of the scenes is involved, and 
although jhankl is far from the familiar dialogue play, its actors do not always 
remain mute. As a form of drama, jhankl defies all the categories to which 
we are accustomed. It can be defined only by a full description. 

A jhankl performance does not enact any narrative. The situation pre¬ 
sented is always the same: Sita and Ram enthroned, holding, as it were, their 
durbar (see Plate II). When the reader is told that during an entire two-hour 
performance the actors scarcely shift in their seats and that for an hour and a 
half they say nothing at all, he may well wonder by what magic they hold the 
attention of an audience. Several unusual factors enter into the explanation. 

The appeal of jhankl to its spectators arises from the special religious 
spirit of the occasions on which it is presented and from the rare environment 
of religious ideas in which it lives. Jhankl thrives in a little frequented frontier 

1 Sylvain Levi, Le Theatre indien (Paris, Bmile Bouillon, 1890), p. 152. Arthur Berriedale 
Keith, The Sanskrit Drama (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924), p. 33. 

2 Sourindro Mohun Tagore, The Eight Principal Rasas of the Hindus (Calcutta, the author, 
1879), p. 21. 
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of representational art where drama and image worship meet. Jhanki assumes 
an audience accustomed to engage in idol worship. Most of the activities 
that go on during an evening of jhanki are similar to those that take place 
in the course of puja in a temple. Witnessing the display can become a form 
of puja for the Vaishnava because of his belief that an actor, while wearing 
the special costume and crown of a god or goddess, is not merely the living 
similitude of the deity represented, but is in fact the abode of that divinity. 
Such an actor, who is always a Brahman boy under the age of puberty, is 
called a smriip .3 In the Ramlila and the rasllla as well as in jhanki the deities 
are represented by svarups, who are treated with all the deference and worship 
due to the gods and goddesses temporarily incarnate in them. The very 
name jhanki, meaning ‘a view, a glance’, has a special religious sense and 
refers to the fact that in the drama the devotee sees physically the god of his 
devotion. He enjoys darsana of his god, resident not in an image of stone 
but in an image of flesh. The traditional Hindu worship which consists 
in the contemplation of the form of the deity is continued in jhanki and is 
vivified by a divine response that is direct, personal, and immediate. 

Today jhanki players do not live in Mathura, but they often include the 
region in their tours. Some troupes come from Janakpur, in Bihar’s Muzaffar- 
pur District, and some travel from Ayodhya, another great North Indian 
center of the cult of Rama. In November 1949 a jhanki troupe from Janakpur 
stayed the month in the dharmsala of the Birla Temple north of Mathura, 
going out from there to fill many engagements throughout the district. This 
troupe returned to the area in January 1950 to play to the crowds in Vrindaban 
during the Kumbh Mela. The dharmsalas of Vrindaban housed a jhanki 
troupe from Ayodhya as well during that season. The author talked with 
the members of these troupes in their lodgings and attended several perform¬ 
ances of each. 

The simpler jhanki exhibitions reproduce the forms of temple worship with 
little difference beyond the substitution of living images. The author saw 
one such unadorned session going on in Vrindaban in the courtyard of 
a dharmsala just off a busy commercial street. People were thronging in 
and out between the thoroughfare and the courtyard. The svarups were 
enthroned on a high seat with the crowd swirling below and about them. 
People were edging forward to make their genuflections and sometimes to 
leave a small offering. After standing with rapt gaze for a few moments 
before the incarnate gods, each devotee departed, making room for similar 
worshipers who were pressing from behind. This process went on and on, 

3 For the background of the word svariip in Vaishnava theology, see Sushil Kumar De, 
Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, especially pp. 181 ff. on the 
avesa aspect of svariipa. 
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throughout a considerable period of observation. The normal jhanki per¬ 
formance, however, is held in a more sheltered situation in a home or temple 
and gives the worshiper an opportunity for a fuller, unhurried interview. 
Then, the program is enriched by the addition of elements of the sermon and 
of the recital of sacred music. The nature of such a performance can be 
communicated best by reporting the personal observations of a certain evening. 

The scene was the outer court of the Temple of Mathuranath, near the 
crowded heart of Mathura. The locality was favorable for the gathering 
together of a large assembly of devotees of Rama. Despite its dominant 
Krishnaism, Mathura has many inhabitants for whom Rama is the ishtadevata, 
or favorite deity. Among the Caube brahmans of Mathura there are a 
number of professional pandits who earn their livelihood by reciting and 
teaching the Ramayana of Tulsidas. One of these men was the adviser and 
teacher of a group of twenty local youths who called themselves the Ramayan 
Samklrtan Samiti. This club was accustomed to meet each night in a house 
in the Gall Ravaliya, a stone’s throw from the Temple of Mathuranath, for 
an hour’s reading of the Ramcaritmanas. A young merchant, a member of 
this society, had engaged the jhanki troupe to give a performance at the temple 
and had invited the author to be his guest. 

It is eight o’clock on the evening of January 21, 1950. We pass through 
the portico of the temple without stopping at any ticket booth, for neither 
here nor at any other of the indigenous dramas is anyone charged any price 
for admission. We step into the inner court, where a platform has been 
improvised, and a sofa has been placed on it and covered with rich plush. 
Potted palms flank this dais on either side. A crowd has gathered in the 
court, and as we enter, it is in the act of rising to its feet with a great shout 
of ‘ Ram Candra jl kl jay /’ The acclamation hails the emergence from behind 
a backdrop of the svarups of Slta and Ram, two boys of 10 or 12 years. 
They seat themselves on their lofty throne. The distinctive dress of the god¬ 
dess Slta is worn by the younger and more delicate lad (female actors are 
quite unknown to any of the dramas with which this study deals). Worshipers 
immediately gather about the throne and contend for the privilege of render¬ 
ing to the deities various traditional services. Someone soon begins to swing 
the honorific yak-tail whisk (cahvar) in slow measured arcs over the heads 
of the svarups. An attendant appears with a flaming arati tray 4 and waves 
it before the deities, and then the assembly is seated. Ram is dressed in 

4 Arati is a rite of worship offered to images and to religious personages of extreme sanc¬ 
tity. A tray bearing a burning lamp or lamps, or burning incense sticks, is rotated in a 
circle, vertically, before the object of devotion. Arati opens and closes both image-worship 
and dramatic performances involving svarups such as raslila, Ramlila and jhanki. 
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gold-trimmed robes of rich red velvet; Sita wears the conventional sari, a 
dupatta or mantilla, and her special tiara. Under the powerful illumination the 
silver and glass of their crowns glitter like stars. A sadhu kneels before the 
throne and takes upon himself the task of massaging the feet of the deities. 
The handsome Ram and even more handsome Sita accept the attentions of 
their devotees with aloof grace. New arrivals in the courtyard come at once 
to the front, touch the feet of both the actors with hands or forehead, then 
turn back and find a seat. A middle-aged sadhu arrives at the door. On 
catching his first glimpse of the actors he utters an affectionate cry of dis¬ 
covery and bears down upon the deities with the open arms and glittering 
eye of a father greeting a long-absent son. He falls at Ram’s feet, encircling 
his legs with his arms. Ram rewards him by pulling up the flowing nether 
garments and baring a foot for the touch of the devotee’s brow. An old 
woman offers Sita a nosegay. Sita favors the donor with the return of a 
blossom made precious by the touch of her divine hand. Others come for¬ 
ward and drop garlands around the necks of the pair—taking care not to 
make bodily contact in doing so, for only the feet of the deities may be touched. 
The very devout might be content to spend an entire session in such petty 
services and in sitting at the feet of the svarups with fixed and happy gaze. 
But there are other features of the program which appeal to wider interests. 

On the floor, at the base of the throne, a rectangular space has been kept 
free of spectators. Along three sides of this square sit musicians with their 
instruments before them: sarangl, tabla, harmonium, and jhahjh. The 
director of these musicians is a man who travels with the troupe. The others 
have come in from the neighborhood to lend their services at the invitation 
of the host of the evening. Now and then someone comes forward from the 
crowd, sits down for a time amidst this orchestra, confers with its director, 
and sooner or later contributes a song. Very early in the performance the 
singing begins. For the texts which follow we are indebted to the swift 
pencils of Candra Prakas Acarya and Gopal Prasad Bensal, of Gall Ravaliya : 

TPT TT | 

^ ^ 3TT TTF I 

f 

TTfcFFT TDT II 

Ram and Krishna, the two are one; 

Repeat it as one name, O wise man ! 

Krishna is the Frolicsome One, 

Ram is the soul of propriety ! 

In entering Mathura, the worship of Ram has come to Krishna’s very capital, 
yet neither the incarnate Ram nor any other person present feels that it chal¬ 
lenges the position of the established Lord of Mathura in any way. And 
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Ram listens with equanimity, whatever the divine name may be in the petitions 
sent up to him in the evening’s songs: 

q^ 3pf | 

fa %r gq’R 

w ^ ^ ^ ft ^TT ft 11 

ffft ^ ff ft qf T Tf 
^ £TT TT ft hfT Tf 
qqfft ^t ffTT 3TfT Tft 

=qT| RfT ^ W f^TR 11 
qft qr? fqqy r fw qr# 

^pq^rq fqqT q^ 11 

Ghansyam, this is my petition to Thee: 

May there be such a reform in me 
That in my body there may be an eager quest— 

That in this heart there may be a love for Thee alone ! 

May I soar on in my desire for Thee ! 

May I remain constantly at Thy door, 

May I cling stubbornly at Thy feet 
Even with a thousand woes upon me ! 

May I go on remembering Thee in my heart 
And give Thee thanks still. 

Pandit Parmesvarl Datt Vyas now rises to his feet. He is a professional 
teacher of the Ramayana and the adviser of the neighborhood club, mentioned 
above, for the daily recital of the Ramayana of Tulsidas. With droll gestures 
he sings a semi-humorous song. It is in praise of the devotion of §abarl, the 
jungle woman, who gave the homeless Ram her utmost offering, the scrubby 
fruits of the forest. The words are sung to a pronounced rolling rhythm: 

favPTt % qrf TT5 q"0 
^nrr frrqT ^ 11 

tpt qr> fqrqft 5 * ft qi fqqpft 11 
=qq =qr % vfpft *ft3 tT 

NO NO 

^rnr f^rqr ^ 11 

ut v^nr qft fqqT 
qt# qr> 'et fqqT i i 
^ *qf ffts 

fRTTT fqqT TTT ^ 11 

vyppr wft % ?rfqff vPft 

|3TT TTfqff a qrt TT 
fqTTT fqqT TTT ^ 11 
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ffiTRFT TTT 

T 3RT 11 
f^fr % ^| Tft3 tT 
^TTTT f^TT tTT ^ II 

The Bhil woman’s sweet-and-sour plums 6 — 

Those plums have taken our fancy ! 

On seeing Ram, Sabarl 6 went daft! 

Picking and choosing them, she brought sweet plums— 

Those plums have taken our fancy ! 

Saying, 4 We have never eaten such juicy ones ! ’ 

Ram gave one plum to Lakshman. 

He tossed it away behind him. 

Tabari’s sweet-and-sour plums— 

Those plums have taken our fancy ! 

When self-controlled Lakshman was struck by the Sakti weapon 
The plum proved to be the samjivam herb. 7 
Those plums have taken our fancy / 

When Hanuman brought the mountain 
He delayed not a moment. 

Sabari’s sweet-and-sour plums— 

Those plums have taken our fancy / 8 

After several solos of this kind, the director of the music gives the audience 
an opportunity to participate through the singing of kirttan. The following is 
one of those used. A leader stands and sings out the lines of the song itself 
in a clear strong voice. The entire assembly joins in the refrain of ‘ Radhe 
Krishna, Radhe Krishna ! ’ 


TTf It favFR 3PT sffah 

TT$ tft f>wr 

3TT% 5PT ^FT 37T 

O o 

TFT fiWT TFT fnsqT ! 

«rr 

J N ll'Jt ^ «TMNI ^TT 

Ttf W fT^Tft f 

ttt fwr tt t f^rr! 


6 The her, here rendered ‘plum’, is more precisely the jujube, fruit of the tree Badara or 
Zizyphus jujuba. 

6 Sivari is a dialectical corruption of the name Sabarl or Savarl. 

7 The Sakti, Meghnad’s magic weapon, struck Lakshman such a deadly blow that his 
life was saved only by Hanuman’s timely arrival with the healing sarpjivani herb, here identi¬ 
fied as the ber. See Tulsidas, Ramcaritmanas, ed. Hanumanprasad Poddar (Gorakhpur, 
Gita Press, sarpvat 2004 [a.d. 1947]), pp. 761, 768. 

8 This song is an example of popular elaboration of scriptural narrative with details not 
found in the literary records. Compare this version with the bare incident as found in the 
text of Tulsidas, p. 611; and of Valmlki, The Ramayan ofValmlki, trans. Ralph T. H. Griffith 
(Benares, E. J. Lazarus & Co., 1915), Book III, Canto LXXV, pp. 383 f. 
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?nr ... 

TcIT T TPT>T JTKT «TT 
5FR T T^TTT «TT 
3% 3T^T ^Rt | 
tpt i^it Trt fr^nr ! 

tn % ... 

TftfcR #*T !PT ^FIT «TT 

tritt trt rsthtt «tt 

c 

TT^ <H% #^TTRf t 
TTT f^TT Tit f^TT ! 

sto %■ faw*:... 

All cry with love in unison, ‘ Hail, 

O Radhakrishna , O Radhakrishna ! 

The Lord will come indeed and show himself. 

O Radhakrishna , O Radhakrishna ! ’ 

He lengthened the cloth of Draupadi, 

He saved the elephant king from the crocodile. 9 
He is such a remover of trouble ! 

O Radhakrishna , O Radhakrishna! 

All cry with love ... 

In the Treta Age he killed Ravan, 

In the Dvapar he dashed down Kans. 

He is such a killer of demons ! 

O Radhakrishna , O Radhakrishna ! 

All cry with love,,. 

He promoted love with the cowherd girls, 

He created the ras in Vrindaban. 

He is such a frolicsome one! 

O Radhakrishna , O Radhakrishna ! 

All cry with love in unison, * Hail, 

O Radhakrishna , O Radhakrishna ! 

The Lord will come indeed and show himself. 

O Radhakrishna , O Radhakrishna! ’ 

A beautiful little girl of about nine years comes forward to the musicians 
now to offer to sing a sbng. The whisper goes about that she is a brahman 
girl named Krishnabal. She waits with dignity for the notes of the harmo¬ 
nium, then raises a clear little voice: 

| 5PT 3tW£ 11 

Vi 5T ^TFft faThTfa" 

3T3ffr rft TfT 3twf 11 
| 5PT 3Rcft #g 3R?rrt 11 


9 Bhagavata Purana (Sastrulu & Sons, Madras, 1937), skandha 8, adhyayas 2-3. 
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TP?? TlT TT *P?TT 

'O 

fafafpT 7^r trqri 11 
| snr spRrt #| 3mrf 11 

t pitt w \ 

TT«f gvft f ws\i 11 

| snr 3Rcft #§ 3mrf 11 

fTCWT ^ TT PPTcT 
WXF! TW f^THTf 11 

| T* SPPft $Tg 3mrf 11 

O Lord, now, at last, accept me ! 

I am thy servant, Thou art the diadem-jewel among masters: 

Shall I be helpless even today ? 10 

O Lord, now, at last, accept me ! 

On Thy lotus feet my heart, a black bee. 

Remains fascinated day and night. 

O Lord, now, at last, accept me ! 

I do not desire the world’s wealth; 

I have heard the praise of Thee, O Lord! 

O Lord, now, at last, accept me ! 

Krishna Das! 11 implores this boon only: 

To entwine Thy lotus feet! 

O Lord, now, at last, accept me ! 

Other vocalists followed. Some were men whom the author had seen in 
the musicians’ row at numerous religious meetings in Mathura. The public 
demand for music is sufficient to enable a number of persons of the town to 
earn a livelihood by such appearances. The general taste for music and 
poetry is an important element in the appeal of jhanki. The attention of the 
entire crowd was held quite successfully for an hour and a half by solos, 
klrttans, and instrumental music. 

A second interest-holding feature of jhanki is the element called updes, 
‘ instruction’. In content it is a sermon, but in form it is a dialogue between 
the two enthroned actors. In this phase of the evening’s presentation jhanki 
comes nearest to being true drama. As our evening at the Temple of Mathura- 
nath was beginning to grow late, the musicians were directed to put down 
their instruments. Word went around that the svarups were about to give 
their updes. The crowd hushed. Ram and Sita drew themselves up with 
great dignity, waited for silence, looked at each other, and smiled. Then 

10 The Indian master has a solemn obligation to succor and protect his clients in emer¬ 
gencies. 

11 The incorporated signature (chap) of the Braj poet Krishna Das, member of the 
famous Ashtachap. See Chap. 1, note 20. 
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Ram began to speak with the deliberate regal diction of a most august sove¬ 
reign. In the course of the dialogue which followed, the actors used one 
simple gesture of the hand and showed occasional animation of the face, but 
exhibited no other bodily motion. The discourse which the svarups presented 
on that evening is of theological interest for its conception of the role of the 
sakti, and for its ideas on prevenient grace and on the purpose of the incarna¬ 
tions. Since it illustrates trends in the thought of the Rama cult, we give 
here the whole of our almost complete record of the dialogue. 

The scene, we may presume, is the highest heaven. Although it is Ram 
and Sita whom we actually see, we must understand that the Ram incarnation 
has not yet occurred. They speak in their capacity as Paramesvara and his 
sakti, sources of the universe and of all avataras, rulers even over the devas 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
ram: 

| sft TFT TFTT TTT Tt ^1% TT TFTT 3TT S^TFft fTFTT TTTT 3TTf«TT 

j? 3TT?T StlM+t fiTT Tt 3H r <1 Ttf? TqTFT TT TFT TTFT TCdt ^ I TTFT 3TF% 

tttt tt wr tftt 11 

O Mistress beloved as life! Cause of the genesis of the world ! Uma and the wife of 
Brahma are quite dependent on you; it is by your grace that they destroy and protect 
endless kotis of universes. So what is the reason for your dejection ? 

sit a : 

| sft TFT C TT^ TTf Tfe 3TTT TrT-F>fr T Tfrt I T TfT % TTT Tt f T5 

TTtT ^T TTl I sFTT^ 3fk 3TTT% 5FT TFT TT T^T | TT^T TTT: TTT*I f:*T 
Tt $ TFT f I T TTf Tff ^TTf^T T TTT I 

O Dear-as-Life, today my vision extended to the world of mortals. Seeing the wretched 
condition of the people there, I became somewhat sad. It is through you and me that man 
is born, and (yet) man almost always, through his deeds, incurs affliction. Why do they 
not live in peace ? 

ram: 

fcFT f5FT jFTK TT % TTT TFT T fTTT T?5T f ^fTT TFT FT T TT TT T^ TFff TT 
TFT f I T Tt fT% TTT TFTT TT^TT fj TFT T *Tft TF TTT TT T^f I TTT fTTFT 
TffT fTT TT^yiT ^ TTT T ddl'O’ TIT Tiff TTT I 

Vishnu and £iva remain steady in their duties for fear of us, but men turn against me and 
move on evil paths ! I wish to sport with them, but they do not so much as look at me. 
Just as a poisonous insect wants only poison, just so do these worldly souls not think of me. 

s!ta: 

TTTT T TTF TTT f I TTTT fTTT JT % Ttpjfi TT ^TIT TTT TT TFT TTTT TIFT 
TTT | I 

Men are ensnared by maya. Parents do not dwell upon the vices of a son, but they cherish 
him ! 
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ram: 

tt A t?t % |g ?trtt ttr ¥7 star fit 11 ft Tifafi % srt 

FrfcT TRT ^TFT m «RRT I 3ftT Tf fiTR TR% % Tf T^I-MHR | W ^ 

T^FTR tTT RR A A TTfR I 

In age after age for the sake of the peace of man my essential forms [i.e. avataras] are mani¬ 
fested. I created through the sages the books of sacred tradition and the puranas. And 
after proclaiming that this world is fleeting I advised them to meditate, therefore, upon me 
alone. 

sIta: 

| # 3 TM rtt qf tr *R rr rt # tTRr 3*# # ftf #fr 11 tttt Tf 
fn# tn ffa w ^nt 1 1 ttt f tttt TqT tit i ... 

O Dear-as-Life, this delusion of house, wealth, grain, and woman fascinates man. That is 
why they become oblivious to our service and its pleasure. What fault is it of theirs ? (She 
goes on to urge that they now take birth on earth yet again for the salvation of men.) 

ram : 

I faqr # RTF T?T 3TRFR7T TfsRt TT 3FRTT t TT FT ft Flft Tprff f off VTRTT 

T T|Tt I 

A A iiKTRT # TFT I 5 Tf#rr TR TT# | I 

Darling, by my descending to earth in conformity with the requirements of maya, the Vedas 
will be falsified [i.e. the nirgupa teaching of the Upanishads will be undermined]: people 
will not have the old respect for them. 

(But) I have vowed to protect those who come for shelter. 

SITA : 

| Ft TFT RTt qrfe fFlRt RTF f 3TR TT fRTt TTT T?ff I 
O Dear-as-Life, what credit is it to us to protect souls if they have come to us for shelter ? 
ram (agreeing): 

| Ft fSRT F FFT# fF fRT # FRTR | I FTft ^f-FlfRt % TRIR R WT RPR 

3TrT# ft fFT | I FIT# ftRRRft A FTR # TTT fWT RffcT qR fTR | I 

O darling, thank you for this compassion of yours ! For all flesh the principal means of 
salvation is your grace. Your sweetness to all has enchanted the world and myself as well. 

The actors finish. A wave of enthusiasm sweeps through the onlookers and 
breaks forth in a spontaneous shout of ‘Ram Candra jl ki jay!’ Grasping 
the moment, someone leads forth in a familiar kirttan. The whole assembly 
provides the thundrous chorus: 

fi.ld# % RR t fTTRT 

WTft TIFT TFR TR ! 

TTTT # fHl t fTTRT 
Tfdcf TFR FRT TFT ! 
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TRlfcT TFR TRT TPT ! 

From the drum of Siv came forth— 

4 Lord of the Raghus, King Ram the Raghav ! ’ 

Came forth from Narad’s lute— 

‘ SIta and Ram, purifying the guilty ! ’ 

From Arjun’s bow Gandiv came forth— 

4 Victory to the Slayer of Madhu, to the Cloud-Dark One ! ’ 

From the drum of Siv came forth— 

‘ Lord of the Raghus, King Ram the Raghav ! ’ 

The meeting moves to a close. The wicks of the aratl lamps are lit. An 
attendant belonging to the troupe stands before the deities and rotates the 
tray of flickering lights. The entire audience rises to its feet and joins in the 
concluding aratl song: 


#' rft 3TPTft W 

fw TFT 3ft ^ ^ ! 

^ < ? t l % 'hHi ^T|T; 

*TTT TPT TR 

H < u l s5(d ^ 

1W TFT sft ^ ^ ! 
f rft 3TTTcft WR 
frPTT TFT sft ^ ^ ! 

O let me wave the aratl lamp 
of the revered SIta and Ram ! 

Opening the door of my heart, 

Swaying with devout emotion, 

Calling the sweet name o’er and o’er. 

May I behold the beauty of the feet 
of the revered SIta and Ram ! 

O let me wave the aratl lamp 
of the revered SIta and Ram ! 

The performer of the aratl steps aside and the mass of onlookers, already 
standing, now presses forward for the leave-taking of their gods. Individuals 
strain to reach and touch the feet of the svarQps. The deities stoop slightly 
now and then to touch a hand or a head. An attendant standing a little to 
one side is holding the aratl tray, its wicks still smouldering. On the tray 
lies a crisp new Rs 10 note, the contribution to the troupe of the host of the 
evening. Beside it lie a number of small coins dropped by the departing 
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guests. During the farewells a lone vocalist continues his song at the harmo¬ 
nium; he is the one musician of the evening who is a member of the troupe. 
The svartips retire behind the curtain. The last hangers-on join the retreating 
crowd in the general search for sandals at the gate. 

The leader of this troupe was Ram Pratap Saran of the village Sltamarhl, 
legendary birthplace of Slta, near Janakpur in Bihar. The other troupe 
active in Braj was led by Ram Dularl Saran of Vasudev Ghat in Ayodhya. 
Both parties consisted of two child svarups and two adults. The tie which 
held these groups together was business interest, not blood relationship. 
Organizationally the enterprises were the personal proprietorships of the men 
mentioned. The masters and the svarups were bound by the terms of con¬ 
tracts made with the young actors’ parents, who received an agreed monthly 
sum as wages. The functions and titles of the adult members of the troupes 
do not seem to be standardized by tradition. Ram Pratap Saran called 
himself the gavaiya (‘ singer ’) or samgitacarya (‘ music-master ’) and referred 
to his associate as the sringarl (‘ adorner ’). Ram Dularl Saran accepted the 
title svami from his people, and referred to his chief assistant as the doer of 
samglt ka kam —the musician. In his troupe a servant handled the costumes, 
garlands and cosmetics. 

The musicians of these troupes are themselves prepared to provide all the 
music for their exhibitions if need be. The author has seen the Ayodhya 
group sing and play before a nonparticipating audience in Vrindaban with 
results that were not inspiring. Appropriate musical offerings by the host 
and his guests are needed and welcomed. It is considered permissible for a 
devotee who is in an ecstasy of devotion to dance before the svarups, but 
such displays are infrequent. 

Each of the troupes had at its command a repertoire of about six discourses 
(updes), most of which are taken from the Ramcaritmanas of Tulsidas. 
Among the passages used are Ram’s discourse on the characteristics of good 
and wicked people, and his speech at the time of Vibhlshan’s surrender.*2 
A few are monologues delivered by Ram alone; the majority are dialogues. 
The master of the Ayodhya troupe says that he takes discourses from other 
books as well, including the Bhagavadglta and Nabhajl’s Bhaktamal. The 
discourse reproduced above was composed for the troupe from Bihar by a 
devotee named Ram SnehT Saran, a resident of Janakpur. 

The costumes worn by Ram and Slta are generally similar to those used 
in the Ramlila. Friendly onlookers at a performance at Sraut Muni Asram 
in Vrindaban helped the author identify the principal articles of dress and 

12 Tulsidas, p. 877, doha 36 ff., p. 694, doha 41 ff. 
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ornament. Ram always wears a distinctive high cylindrical crown (mukut) 
of silver, topped with a white peacock feather {tuna). To the back of the 
crown is attached an aura or halo (kirTt) composed of a sunburst of silver 
rays fixed in the vertical plane of the shoulders. Locks of false hair (lat) 
fall to the lower neck. The upper garment is the distinctly royal coga, of 
knee length, fastened in front only by a sash. The nether garment is a dhoti 
of yellowish color called a pitambar. Personal ornaments include a pearl 
nose pendant ( bulak ), golden earrings ( kundal ), close-fitting golden necklaces 
{kantha), heavy silver anklets {karula), and golden bracelets ( kara ). A circular 
spot of metal or pearl is applied to the chin with sandalwood paste. Like 
Krishna, Ram may wear around his neck the banmala, a very long garland of 
five sorts of flowers, supposedly plucked in the forest. From the back of 
Ram’s head (as from Krishna’s), there hangs down a long pennant-shaped 
streamer of dark cloth dotted with silver spangles. This is said to represent 
the deity’s coti or queue. 

Slta wears above her sari the shawl-like dupatta or orhni. Her crown is 
simpler than Ram’s, having no cylinder to give it height. A radiant crest is 
fixed transversely across the head. On a gold band which crosses her brow 
a half-moon ( candrika ) is fixed in mid-forehead. Sfta, like her husband, 
wears the turra, bulak, kantha, and banmala. Her own special articles of 
jewelry are a pearl necklace {motimala), loose-fitting anklets of silver link 
(pajeb ), and a mirror-ring ( arasi ) worn on the thumb. 

The players in their wanderings follow no planned itinerary but move in 
whatever direction invitations lead. The bids of people of the four castes 
are acceptable to the masters of the troupes. In making arrangements for 
their exhibitions they do not bargain beforehand regarding payment but 
depend on the generosity of the host. The usual invitation is to the home of 
a wealthy Vaishnava, who commonly provides food and lodging for a number 
of days as well as money compensation. The facilities which Braj provided 
were unusual because the players were lodged in dharmsalas and made 
appearances in the many temples, asrams, and other religious institutions of 
the area. When asked about the geographical limits of their wanderings, the 
jhanki players spoke of travels to Calcutta in the east, to the Panjab in the 
west, and even to Ramesvaram in the far south. But it was clear that 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar comprise their usual touring ground. Ram Pratap 
Saran was able to name twelve troupes which tour from Janakpur. Ram Dularl 
Saran said that Ayodhya sends out seven. 

Almost nothing can be offered on the history of jhanki. The earliest 
reference found remains S. M. Tagore’s publication of 1879 ! The players of 
our acquaintance believe that their profession came into existence about 
300 years ago, soon after the death of Tulsidas. They have no developed 
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tradition to this effect, written or oral. 13 Ram Dulari Saran reports from his 
personal experience that jhanki was greatly stimulated in living memory by 
the long and generous patronage of Mahant Ram Vallabh Saran of Golaghat 
in Ayodhya. Available biographical material tells us that this mahant’s career 
in Ayodhya extended from 1880 to about 1930 and confirms that he was 
indeed a patron of mystery players of all sorts. 14 A small suggestion of a 
longer history is found in Sylvain Levi’s account of certain spectacles which he 
saw 60 years ago in Nepal. 15 The tableaux vivants of Rama and other deities 
displayed there on floats in the maghayatra and other processions are similar 
to jhanki and may be remotely related historically. 


13 Balwant Gargi describes a tableau, akin to jhanki, that is staged as part of the annual 
Ramllia performance at Cauka Ghat in Banaras : Folk Theater of India, p. 103. 

14 Basdeo Narayan Sinha, Vaishnavism (Patna, the author, 1929), pp. 120-26. Mevaram 
Pandit, Srisadguru Sevi (Ayodhya, Ramvidhusaran, a.d. 1936). 

16 Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal (3 vols. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1905-07), 2, 40 f., 368, 
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I have never seen, nor do I hope to see, better acting than I saw once in Lucknow, when 
an old man ... a poet and dancer and a teacher of many, many dancing girls . . . sang 
a Herd-Girl’s ‘complaint to the mother of Krishna’. This famous dancer, whose name 
is Binda Deen, is a devout Brahman, well enough off, for he used to receive £100.0.0 or more 
in a single night from appreciative Rajas; he will sing, and his nephew will dance, at any 
time at his own house, for any neighbor or townsman, for quite a small fee. He says that 
it ought not to be difficult for his own friends to see or hear him. Thus, before an audience 
of pupils and neighbors, this old man sat on the ground and sang his poem. Picking up 
a scarf, he used it as a veil . . . and no one could have remembered that he was anything 
but a shy and graceful young girl, telling a story with every sort of dramatic gesture of the 
hand and eyes. She told how Krishna had stolen the butter and curds, what pranks he 
played, of his love-making and every sort of naughtiness. Every feature of the face, every 
movement of the body and hands was intentional, controlled, hieratic; not all his own 
devotion to Krishna spoiled his art to the least degree. 

But such an action-song as this did not belong to him, or depend on his genius for 
its being, even though he may have composed the particular words of it; it belonged to the 
race, and its old vision of a cowherd god. Nor would it, or any Indian acting, have had 
much significance for an audience not already familiar with all its episodes and ideas and 
all the conventional gestures (dramatic symbols) expressing them. 1 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy penned this memory-picture more than half a 
century ago. He is now an old man indeed who has seen Binda Din in person. 
But Binda’s fame still re-echoes in North India, and the kathak’s profession 
which he followed still lives on. Many publications of the last forty years 
have drawn attention to the sophisticated kathak dance and have described 
its footwork and timing, 2 but Coomaraswamy’s description brings out a 

1 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, ‘Notes on Indian Dramatic Technique’, Mask,6 (1914), 124. 

2 La Meri, ‘Dancing in India’, Indian Art and Letters, 13 (1939), 17 f., and La Meri, 
The Gesture Language of the Hindu Dance (New York, Columbia University Press, 1941), 
pp. 16-18; Herbert A. Popley, The Music of India (Calcutta, Association Press, 1921), 
pp. 81 f.; Projesh Banerji, Dance of India (rev. ed. Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1947), pp. 152-57; 
Nataraj Vashi, ‘The Hindu Dance’, Art and Letters: India and Pakistan, 22 (1948), 50 f., 
Kay Ambrose, Classical Dances and Costumes of India (London, Adam and Charles Black, 
1950), pp. 75-83; Usha Chatterji, La Dance hindoue (Paris, Les Editions Vega, 1951), 
pp. 120 ff.; Faubion Bowers, The Dance in India (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1957). 
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feature of the art which has not been given sufficient attention: that the kathak 
is an actor as well as a dancer. Here we shall deal with the dramatic aspect 
of the kathak’s work. 

In 1950 there still lived in Vrindaban a pupil of a pupil of the great Binda 
Din, a true professional kathak, one Nand Kisor. Later in the chapter several 
of Nand Kisor’s songs will be used to demonstrate the unusual type of dra¬ 
matic art to which they belong. 

Before going further we should note that in various other parts of India 
there are persons called kathaks who are not of the profession we are dis¬ 
cussing. Evidently the name and the art have undergone a long and complex 
evolution and, as a result, the kathaks of Maharashtra and Bengal differ 
significantly from those of North India. The kathaks of Maharashtra are 
mentioned by a writer of Western India as popular sermonizers upon the 
Ramayana. 3 In Bengal, according to Dinesh Chandra Sen and other writers, 
there is a class of Brahman reciters of similar name and function who declaim 
the epics and puranas and explain them in Bengali. One account of them 
says: 

The kothuks are the expounders of the Poorans and other shastras. They sit on a 
Vedi, or raised seat, and address the audience on incidents appertaining to the Shastras, 
supplementing the same with explanations of their own, and singing songs bearing on the 
subject treated. This is done by one individual among them. Shreedhur Kothuk was the 
most distinguished of these men and composed several songs of great merit. 4 

This type of lector-expounder is well known in North India but not by the 
ancient name of kathak. He is called a kathavacak. On any day of the year 
one can find a kathavacak at work somewhere in Vrindaban with a cluster 
of listeners about him. His function is still the public reading of sacred and 
semi-sacred texts in Sanskrit or Hindi. The kathak with whom this chapter 
deals follows a related profession but one which is clearly distinguishable 
from that of these reciters and expositors. 

A second confusion in names arises from the fact that many in North India 
are entitled to be called kathak because of their caste but are not kathaks by 
livelihood. Ethnological manuals show that a kathak caste, usually dignified 
with a place among the lower orders of brahmans, is fairly well represented 


3 Balkfishna Atmaram Gupte, Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials (2nd ed. Calcutta, Thacker 
Spink & Co., 1919), p. 194; Nagesh Wishwanath Pai, Stray Sketches in Chakmakpore (Bombay, 
the author, 1894), pp. 23-27; Ganeshji Jethabhai, Indian Folklore (Limbdi, H. S. Dubai, 
1903), pp. 221 f. For a bibliography on similar reciters of the epics, see F. Max Muller, 
India: What Can It Teach Us? (London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1883), p. 81. 

4 Denonath Ganguli, ‘Bengali Language’, Calcutta Review, 98 (1894), 113; Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp. 585-96; Protap Chandra 
Roy’s letter reported in American Oriental Society, Proceedings in New Haven, October 
1886, p. ii; Sir John Budd Phear, The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon (London, Macmillan 
and Co., 1880), p. 19. 
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throughout eastern Uttar Pradesh. 6 The traditional caste occupations 
are dancing (in which they are credited with superior artistry) and serving 
as teachers, managers, and musical accompanists to dancing-girls. But the 
caste shows great mobility, perhaps because hereditary selection cannot pre¬ 
vail strictly in a profession for which unusual talent is a requisite. Many 
have been admitted to the occupation and to the caste who were not kathak 
by birth, 6 and on the other hand, we find evidence that hundreds claim the 
caste name who could not possibly be kathaks by profession. William Crooke’s 
figures from the census of 1891 show astonishing numbers of kathaks in some 
fairly small cities, e.g. Gorakhpur 569, Azamgarh 215, Rae Bareli 210, and 
Partabgarh 149. 7 It cannot be imagined that more than a fraction of these people 
made their living as dancers or dancing-masters, even in the heyday of the 
nac. Those who are kathak only by caste are of no concern to us in this study. 

Lastly, a clear distinction is not always kept between the true kathak and 
certain persons who have studied with kathaks for a time and are then able 
to dance more or less in the kathak style. Among these are a number of 
artists of the modern stage and screen who occasionally perform a kathak 
dance. They are not kathaks. Nor is the traditional dancing-girl of North 
India, the nacnl, a kathak. Often her teacher is a kathak, but she herself 
may be of any caste origin, and her place in his house is that of a trainee, 
not that of a full disciple. He imparts to her as much of his art as will be 
appropriate to her calling. The kathak remains, artistically as well as socially, 
superior and apart. 

The kathaks proper of North India can be found earning a living in a wide 
range of activities involving dance. They have become masters of their special 


6 Sir Henry Miers Elliot, Memoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of the Races 
of the North Western Provinces of India, 1, ed. John Beames (rev. ed. London, Truebner & 
Co., 1869), 152; Rev. M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes as Represented at Benares 
(Calcutta, Thacker Spink & Co., 1872), pp. 273 f.; John C. Nesfield, Brief View of the Caste 
System of the North-western Provinces and Oudh (Allahabad, North-western Provinces and 
Oudh Government Press, 1885), pp. 44 f.; William C. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the 
North-western Provinces and Oudh, 3 (Calcutta, Superintendent of Government Printing, 
1896), 172-76. 

6 Nand Kisor became a kathak by initiation and training, not by birth, and counts his 
predecessors as a chain of gurus, not ancestors. Any brahman capable of reading the 
scriptures, he says, is eligible for training as a kathak. He complains that many men of 
base caste manage to get training as dancers; thereupon they add kathak to their name, and 
their children cling to it and to the claim of high caste standing which it entails. Greater 
irregularities than this seem to have occurred: Crooke finds among their gotra names not 
only brahman gotras but designations of tribal origin. The brahman standing of the caste 
is therefore not unquestioned. James Prinsep in ‘Census of the Population of the City of 
Benares’, Asiatic Researches, 17 (1832), 495, lists kathaks among the sudras. Sherring, Hindu 
Tribes and Castes, half a century later, says : ‘They affect to be of high caste, equal in fact to 
the Rajpoots, and nearly equal to the Brahmans.’ Other writers report general acceptance 
of their claim to brahman status. 

7 Crooke, p. 175. 
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tradition through a long apprenticeship. Although always males, some of the 
less respectable manage dancing-girls, and some descend to dancing in nautankl, 
a popular operatic show. But the traditional centers of the art have been the 
temples of the gods and the courts of the rajas and an occasional free-thinking 
nawab. There the kathaks enjoyed the appreciation of cultured Hindu audiences, 
were free to dwell upon Hindu religious themes, and were formerly more 
amply supported with money and acclaim. 

Nand Kisor Kathak has remained true to the old religious preoccupations 
of his tradition. At the Temple of Anandl Bal in Vrindaban at half-past seven 
every evening Nand Kisor performs his dance and sings before the images 
of Radha and Krishna. 

Nand Kisor’s services earn him no fee. His reward is a daily portion of 
the prasad, the food offered to the idols. The author has seen him trying to 
supplement this dole by playing the drums (tablas) in the Temple of Govind- 
dev for a kathavacak, with whom he shared the meager fruits and coppers 
offered by the listeners. Nand Kisor says he is willing to go on tour when¬ 
ever called from the city by any prince or wealthy devotee, but one never 
fails to find him in Vrindaban. Though he has a long succession (pirhi) of 
teachers behind him, he has no successor. His only pupil gave up the dance 
to become a railway worker. Nand Kisor confided that few appreciate the 
kathak songs nowadays; taste in music has changed, and ‘ soon the profession 
will be ended’. It must be admitted that men of Nand Kisor’s kind represent 
the interests and aesthetic tastes of the elite of a society that is passing away. 
They are neither willing nor able to solicit the support of the new wealthy 
classes of the cities. Were it not for the literati’s new interest in preserving 
the indigenous artistic traditions, there would be little hope for the survival 
of any fragment of this art. 

Nand Kisor was born in Rohilkhand, just before the turn of the century, of 
a Kanyakubja brahman family. His father, a village schoolmaster, sent him 
to a pathsald in Farukhabad to study Sanskrit. Instead, he secretly studied 
the dance under Babu Ram Kathak. His father eventually became aware of 
the diversion and regularized it by pledging his son in open discipleship to 
the kathak. Nand Kisor served a five-year apprenticeship at the end of which 
Babu Ram declared him a finished performer and allowed him to go. Nand 
Kisor danced for the Raja of Oel at Lakhlmpur for five years. Then, when 
he was about 30, his wife died. Her death moved him to settle in sacred 
Vrindaban. There he remained, unmarried, and has served in the Temple of 
Anandl Bal ever after. 

After Nand Kisor had been acquainted with the author for several months, 
the temple authorities gave the kathak unprecedented permission to bring the 
foreigner into the precincts to see his performance in its daily setting. The 
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dancing-place was the floor of a verandah across the courtyard from the open 
shrine, in a direct line of vision from the images. The musicians had arranged 
their instruments about an open rectangle. On its three sides sat the players 
of the small cymbals (jhanjh), of the two drums (tabla and bayan), and of 
the harmonium. (Nand Kisor considers the harmonium a very poor sub¬ 
stitute for the viol-like sarangi, but in this, as in other matters, he is in no 
position to insist on his preferences.) Several of the musicians offered songs 
of praise to the images. Then Nand Kisor came forward, wearing curidar 
pdyjama with ankle bells ( ghungharu ), a black cap, and a long yellow silk 
jacket ( bagalbandi ) that opened at the side and was fastened by cords. The 
upper garment which he regards as proper for his profession is the black 
ackan, but Nand Kisor’s had been stolen several years before, and he had 
not been able to replace it. 

The kathak’s performance was divided into two parts. The first consisted 
of fifteen minutes of pure dance (< nritya ) performed to instrumental music 
only. Mimetic elements occurred in the dance only in a few momentary 
pauses during which he would strike a well-known pose such as that of Krishna 
playing the flute or upholding Mount Govardhan. This period of dance was 
broken into sections by intervals in which the kathak would retreat to a 
corner of the floor, stand motionless for a few moments, and recite rhyth¬ 
mically in a low voice an apparently meaningless series of syllables called a 
bol. This is a regulative device which governs the timing of the steps in the 
following section of the dance. It is uttered aloud so that the drummer can 
learn the pattern of rhythm and tones that is being requested. The task of 
the drummer is extremely exacting, and there are few musicians who can 
discharge it satisfactorily. One of the bols used during the performing of the 
nritya on this occasion was: 

tak dhilang, tak dhilang, jhidakit jhidakit jag jag, 

thum thum thari thari tharrak thel, 

tatat tat tigada dig dig thel, 

tigada dig dig thel, tat thel, tran the!. 

Asked to explain in detail the meanings conveyed by this bol, the kathak 
smiled and invited the author to study under him intensively for at least six 
months. For attempts to explain the technicalities of the dance the reader is 
referred to the works of La Meri, Popley, and Ambrose. After prescribing a 
rhythm in syllables like those above, the kathak would step forth to express 
it in bodily motion. The bare feet are kept close together; the steps are 
short and quick. The arms sometimes make quite abrupt and angular motions. 
The waist bends and twists but little. The beauty of the dance consists in 
the graceful pirouetting of the body and in the delicate manipulation of the 
hands. It is a pleasing arabesque of motion involving little or no pantomime. 
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Projesh Banerji and Nataraj Yashi say that the kathak dance is made shallow 
by its lack of any narrative or ideational content, and they criticize it for 
possessing a merely technical brilliance . 8 This criticism is well founded so 
long as one considers only the kathak’s nritya, but it is not a fair judgement of 
his complete art. 

Too little notice has been taken of the second part of the performance, 
the gat , which employs an entirely different technique and supplies the 
story element and the human meaning. La Meri has mentioned gats, which 
he noticed in the performance of a kathak-trained dancing-girl. In intervals 
of rest, he says, she presented ‘ in lokadharma, or natural movements and 
expressions’, fragmentary pantomimes on such subjects as a peacock, a gopl, 
a woman drawing water from a well, or Krishna playing his flute . 9 The few 
writers who notice the gat at all do not indicate the elaborateness and sophis¬ 
tication of these narrations as they are performed by Nand Kisor. 

When the time came for the gat in the performance in the Temple of 
Anandl Bal, Nand Kisor seated himself cross-legged on the floor. This part 
of the recital was therefore not a dance at all, properly speaking. Its sub¬ 
stance was an extended song uttered in words and at the same time illustrated 
and explained by imitative and symbolic gestures that provided a visual com¬ 
mentary on the text, like the illuminations of a manuscript. On that February 
evening, in the Hindu month of Phalgun, the song rendered was a Holi song 
written by Binda Din. In it the gopls complain that Krishna has splashed 
them with colored water yet betray their secret love for him. On many nights 
of the year Nand Kisor uses the seasonal songs contained in the temple’s 
great book of hymns, which lay open on a low stand before the harmonium . 10 
Hindola (swinging songs) prevail during the rainy month of Sravan, and 
during the month of Bhadon, the month of the Janmashtami celebration, songs 
of congratulation to Nand and Yasoda upon the birth of Krishna are in 
order. 

One day Nand Kisor presented to the author the text of two of his songs, 
written out laboriously in his own hand. During the week that followed, he 
gave a word-by-word interpretation of each line and demonstrated each of 
the manual signs which he uses in his gestural commentary on the text. With 
his co-operation many of these signs were photographed. The kathak accepted 
the name mudra for these gestures, but he himself was accustomed to call 
them cihn. He knew of no book or manual which served as authority for 
these cihn or for any other aspect of his art. 

8 Banerji, pp. 154 f.; Nataraj Vashi, pp. 50 f. 

“ Y- Meri ’ lndlQn Art cmd Letters ' N - s - 13 U 939 ), P- 18- See also Bowers, p. 102. 
c . Sripushtimargiya Pad Sarigraha, third part, Varshotsava (Bombay, Vaishnava Thakurdas 
Surdas Sah Gopal Das Govind Das, sarnvat 1952 [a.d. 1895]). 
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The first song below is one which Nand Kisor used during the JanmashtamI 
season. A felicitation of Krishna’s foster parents, it praises Krishna by refer¬ 
ring to his exploits and to some of his endearing qualities. It is sung in the 
mode known as Kanhra. The second song bears the heading Asavari, which 
is a specification of the musical mode in which it is to be sung. It expresses 
the admiration of the gopls for Krishna as the Divine Dancer. As is indicated 
by the chap or poet’s signature embedded in the final lines of each, both are 
compositions of the supreme kathak of modern times, Binda Din of Lucknow. 
We present now the devanagarl texts of these songs as Nand Kisor wrote 
them down. 

SPIT 3R TRRR hR fqqfiRT 

C SO 

STT T*R Ttfe Tlf? TR WT 

M STCff W* R*R ipr 

ftr | rr Tftr tTt forte 

W =f*R f 3RJ3R fvRR <r Iwr 
W 'TTfT 3TT^ 5R ffTTT 

TTTTTT 3TF#' *R TT *ft? t 

vR ?TR TR *T TR~t TIf fftfpRT 
SR3R qrt *rft[ TtR <R 
f*R % vtft 

FJT f=R H s?R Tt3R yH 
*rtt1t sr 3rrir str *r *rrPrcr 
Tf Tff Tt ^TRt ^ |5T «TTtV 
*TTR fqRT % TTT % ^Rt 

smTRTt 

*T?R 3FRR T T% ffrf ffcf 
3TRt Tt *R TtffTTf 

3R fT^fRFT ^tT <TPS 5RcT 3TRcT hfci f f cf ffcT 

ifT 5T fRR |fcT 3TT^TRT STT^ *1% ffff ffT 

fTRT hfrT OT3RT 3RR fqfq 

3R% TT^R 

Now we shall explain how the kathak rendered these poems in the gesture 
language of his cihn. Each line is given first in English translation and then 
in romanized Hindi, and at every point where Nand Kisor employed a cihn, 
a superscript letter is inserted after the appropriate word or phrase, in both 
the Hindi and the English versions. The gestures are then listed in alphabetical 
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order, together with the Hindi words which they gloss, and are described in 
detail. When a letter in the list bears an asterisk, the gesture which it marks 
has been photographed and can be seen in Plates III-A and B. 

Birth Felicitation 

1. There was manifested 3 in Braj b the dear boy d of Nand, c a treasury of all 
good qualities, 

Pragate a Brij b Nanda- C lal A sakal gun nidhaniyan 

a. pragate. At the level of the shoulders, the hands are held out, palms down; 
suddenly they are turned up, raised, and spread. The head is turned upward, 
and the eyes are opened wide in an expression of surprise and amazement. 

b. Brij. The right index finger, pointing upward, describes a small circle. 
The reference is to the circular pilgrimage-path of the Brajparikrama, by which 
Braj is bounded and defined. 

c. Nanda-. The left hand strokes an imaginary beard; the right hand grasps 
the top of an imaginary staff. (These are the characteristic stage properties 
of Nand in rasllla performances.) 

d. lal. The arms are cupped in cradle-fashion as if rocking a beloved 
child (lal). 

2. Having curved brows 3 and agile eyes; b a koti of kotis c of Cupids e would 
I sacrifice* 1 (for him). 

bank bhrikuti a capal nay an b koti koti c variin d may an.* 

a. bank bhrikuti. The right index finger traces the outline of the left 
eyebrow from right to left, then compares this brow metaphorically with a 
bow by tracing the full length of the left arm, which has been raised and 
slightly bent. The left hand now seems to grasp a bow, and the right hand 
pretends to draw arrows from a quiver and discharge them. 

b. * capal nayan. The first and second fingers of the right hand touch the 
eyelids. They are then thrust forward in rapid vibration to suggest the dancing 
motion of Krishna’s eyes. 

c. koti koti. The fingers of the upturned palms are held slightly apart, and the 
two hands are turned over several times. It is a reference to the repeated use 
of the fingers as tally keepers, and indicates that a very great number is meant 
(cf. gesture 20b). 

d. * varun. The cupped hands, with palms turned outward, are brought 
together about a foot before the face. Each is brought backward to its own 
temple and held there for a moment. Then the two together are thrust out¬ 
ward a foot or so. The right hand continues further in a motion of giving. 
(This is a common gesture in making any offering of a religious nature.) 
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e.* mayan. Cupid (Kamdev) is suggested by a reference to his bow. The 
left arm is bent into a bow as in gesture 2a. The right hand moves along its 
length in undulant motion to indicate that the bow is wreathed in flowers. 
The right hand then pauses inside the curve of the bow in a cupped position 
which is the sign for ‘ flower and more specifically for ‘ lotus ’. 

3. Seeing 3 him, the enchanters of the hearts'* of all the world c became his 
slave-girls. b 

Dekhat a bhain dasin b sab jagat c man mohaniyanA 

a. * Dekhat. The index and middle fingers of the right hand, slightly spread, 
are pointed forward (cf. gesture 2b). 

b. * bhain dasin. The index fingers go through the motions of a woman’s 
lifting and throwing back the hood of her sari. (Those who become dancing- 
women cease to veil themselves.) 

c. * sab jagat. The index finger describes a circle as in gesture lb and then moves 
from right to left in front of the face with four pauses symbolic of the lines of 
division in the world of plurality. Meaning: ‘ the Whole, and all things in it.’ 

d. * man mohaniyan. Both hands are placed over the heart. The right arm 
is extended to its full length. It makes a grasping motion, and brings back a 
‘captured heart’. 

4. Mother has taken 3 (him) in her lap; b with the child 0 she sports and frolics. d 

Line hai a mat god b bal c keli kari vinodA 

a. Line hai. The outstretched hands, palms up, are brought inward to 
the waist. 

b. god. The arms, cradled at the waist as if supporting a baby, are lowered 
a little to the lap. 

c. bal. The left hand is placed on the head of an imaginary child. 

d. keli kari vinod. The kathak grins, snaps his fingers, chucks the baby’s 
chin, and holds both palms up before the baby in a gesture widely used while 
trying to placate or gratify another person. 

5. Live long, 3 my Life’s-breath, b Thou Destroyer of Kans ! c 

Jivahu turn a pran mere b Kans ke dahaniyan ! c 

a. * Jivahu turn. The right forearm is raised from the elbow at a 45-degree 
angle. The gesture is evidently vocative. Nand Kisor could say nothing in 
explanation except that he followed Binda Din’s tradition in the gesture. 

b. * pran mere. The hands are placed over the heart. In this gesture the 
symbols for pran and for mere happen to coincide. 

c. * Kans ke dahaniyan. The two hands, moved right and left above the 
forehead, mark out a horizontal line: the high platform on which Kans sat 
in the arena. Each hand now touches the crown of the head on its respective 
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side and moves outward and downward: Kans wears long hair. The kathak’s 
right hand catches hold of imaginary locks, and the left grasps this hair near 
the scalp. His hands tug inward toward his body: Kans is being dragged 
down to the floor of the arena. Now the two hands become the contending 
wrestlers; the two palms, facing each other at a distance of about a foot, 
move up and down in feint and counterfeint. Finally, the right hand goes 
into complete ascendancy and the left is ‘on its back’ below. Both hands 
go downward with force: Krishna crushes Kans. 

6. His face she kisses; 3 she rocks him, b and, fondling him, c she suckles him. d 

Mukh cumal a halaravat b dularay c pay piyaxatA 

a. Mukh cumat. The kathak lowers his head as if kissing a babe in arms. 

b. halaravat. The arms, held cradle-fashion, are rocked to right and left. 

c. * dularay. The two arms press an imaginary baby to the left breast and 
shoulder. 

d * pay piyavat. The right index finger traces the perimeter of a left breast. 
The breast is lifted with the cupped palm of the right hand, and the right thumb 
is thrust out as a nipple. 

7. Catching hold* 5 of those same 3 arms, O friend, 0 with a rope she ties the child 
securely.* 111 

Boi a bhuja pakari b all c bal bal ball haniyan. d 

a. Boi. The right index finger is held vertically at shoulder height. The gesture 
leads one to interpret boi as a demonstrative pronoun with the emphatic 
particle, ‘ those very arms (which crushed Kans)’. The kathak understands it as 
equivalent to doi, both . We think the gestural commentary to be more 
likely to have preserved the original meaning. 

b. pakari. The right hand snatches the left wrist from above. 

c. all In a vocative gesture the head is turned sharply aside to the right and 
the flattened right hand is extended in that direction. 

d. bal bal bdli haniyan. The two hands are rotated rapidly around each 
other as if tying something with many turns of cord; then the closed hands 
are pulled sharply apart as if tightening a knot. 

8. Curled are his locks, 3 beautiful as the black bee b upon the lotus. 0 

Ghungharari alakain a madhu pank b sohain kamalan pai. c 

a. Ghungharari alakain. The right index finger traces a number of small 
circles at the side of the head: Krishna’s curls. 


. , Line 7 n ems i , c ° rrupt - The translation given represents Nand Kisor’s understanding 
of its meaning, with the exception of the interpretation of boi, as mentioned. For the my¬ 
thological reference, see below, p. 166, No. 6, the Ukhalbandhan Lila. Another possible 
translation referring to the same myth, is ‘O friend, she catches firm hold of thos^ same 
arms—of the child who was the slayer of Bali!’ nora oi inose same 
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b. * madhu pank. A hovering bee is represented by the trembling fingers of 
the right hand, which descends from right to left. The cupped left hand 
represents the lotus. 

c. * kamalan pal. As the hand representing the bee approaches the ‘lotus’, 
the right hand transforms itself into a symbol meaning ‘ in ’ or ‘ on ’: From 
a closed fist the index finger and thumb are extended together. The small 
end of the fist is turned down; the thumb rests on the palm side of the index 
finger at the first joint. 

9. (The curls) encroach upon the forehead from the temples 3 like Rahu the 
Devourer. b 

Lage bhal kone se a mano Rahu si grasaniyan. b 

a. Lage bhal kone se. A sweep of the hand from left temple to right 
indicates where Krishna’s locks meet the forehead. 

b. ** Rahu sigrasaniyan. First, an introductory sign called candrama indicates 
that the moon is being referred to: The hands, palms in, are held before the 
face. They point upward toward each other at a 45-degree angle, the fingertips 
touching. Now the hands dip downward and outward in a crescent motion 
until they part, and the thumbs are raised up almost vertically. 

Second, the left hand alone now represents the moon: The knuckles flex 
until the crescent moon is unmistakable. The right hand becomes the maw 
of the demon Rahu: The right thumb becomes the demon’s lower jaw; the 
fingers become his upper jaw and snout. The devouring ‘ Rahu ’ now moves 
left, approaching the ‘moon’. 

10. Hari runs along on his knees. 3 Catching his hands, b she makes him go on 
his feet. c 

Ghutuan Hari dhdvain a gahipani b pag calavain, c 

a. Ghutuan. The upturned palms, placed before the chest one in front of 
the other, represent the creeping child’s knees. The inner hand crosses the 
outer again and again to suggest baby Krishna’s rapid movement. 

b. gahi pani. The right hand (Yasoda’s) grasps the fingers of the left, 
which represent baby Krishna’s hands. 

c. * pag calavain. The two outstretched hands grasp the hands of an imagi¬ 
nary child. They guide the toddler inward, with pauses marking the child’s 
hesitant steps. 

11. Siva, b Brahma 3 and others applaud Yasoda’s rich d fortunes 

Brahmadi a Siv b sarahain Yasudha ke bhag c dhaniyan. d 

a. Brahmadi. To suggest the four faces of Brahma, the hands are placed at 
their respective temples. Each hand moves out laterally in a double movement, 
broken by a stop. 
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b. * Siv. The right hand indicates Siva’s crescent by making a dipping 
motion across the forehead from left to right. Now the left hand, by sweeping 
downward and outward from the scalp until the arm is fully extended, 
suggests the descent of the Ganges from Siva’s hair. 

c. Yasudha ke bhdg. The right hand taps the forehead several times 
(because one’s fortune is written there before one’s birth). 

d. dhaniyan. The outstretched arms are raised upward; the eyes are 
raised and opened wide in surprise (at such a vast good fortune). 

12. The celestial cars of the gods a overcast (the earth). Beautiful flowers rain 
down. b 

Sur viman a chaye, bar sat suman suhaye b 

a. Sur viman. The right hand, outspread above the head with palm turned 
down, moves from right to left—an aerial chariot! The left hand then makes 
a like motion, suggesting a plurality of chariots. 

b. * barsat suman suhaye. The right hand first makes the flower-sign (see 2e). 
Then, becoming a plucking hand, it grasps at an imaginary flower and tosses 
it down: The celestial beings are picking and throwing down the flowers of 
heaven. The fluttering fall of the blossoms is now represented: The index 
fingers, held high, are brought down in parallel wavering courses. 

13. Sanaka and others,® the Veda, b Sesha and others, 0 all took refuge with their 
Protector. d 

Sana kadi a Ved b Sesh adi c dye sab saraniyanA 

a. * Sanakadi. The kathak’s hand rests upon the head of an imaginary 
child of short stature. (Sanaka is one of a group of mind-born sons of Brahma 
who remain five years old forever.) 

b. * Ved. The palms, joined together a foot before the face, are opened 
like the leaves of a book (the modern type of bound book, we note). The 
head makes the horizontal motions of scanning the lines. 

c. Sesh adi. The left hand and forearm now become a serpent. The 
forearm is raised to 45-degrees, the fingers seem to form a serpent’s hood, 
and the thumb nail represents its eye. However, the kathak says the digits 
represent the thousand heads of Adisesha, the serpent on which Vishnu 
reclines. 

d. dye sab saraniydn. The kathak bows his head, crosses his forearms, 
and stoops slightly as if to touch some revered person’s feet. 

14. This world® save b Thou; for that purpose didst Thou assume material form. 0 

Yah jagat a kau udharau b tehi het rup dharauA 

a. Yahjagat. The right index finger describes a circular motion as in 3c. 
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b. udharau. The upturned palms, starting from the chest, make a lifting 
motion upward and outward. 

c. rup dhdrau. The right hand moves downward vertically in front of the 
body with the index and thumb pressed together and the other fingers fluttering 
loosely. The fluttering fingers, the kathak says, represent all the artgas or 
members of the body. 

15. O Mountain-supporter, 3 O Cow-keeper, b O Remover of Binda’s sins ! c 

Giridhar a Gupal b Binda ke pap ke haraniyan. c 

a. * Giridhar. Mount Govardhan is indicated by beginning at a point 
before the face and tracing, with a downward and outward motion of the two 
hands, the outline of the slopes of the mountain. Next we see the raising of 
that hill as the kathak puts the level right palm under it and raises it high. 
Next the left hand moves up to the imagined level of the base of the mountain 
and takes its weight upon the point of the extended little finger. Last, the 
right hand, relieved of the weight, is held upward with outward-facing 
palm in the position which, as a mudra, is called abhayahasta. The kathak 
was not familiar with the Sanskrit term, but said the gesture meant ‘ Fear 
not! ’ 

b. Gupal. The right hand plucks an imaginary blade of grass and takes 
it to the mouth. 12 The two hands for a moment rest as if atop a herdsman’s 
staff, and then adjust a blanket about the head and shoulders as herdsmen 
do. 

c. * pap ke haraniyan. The left hand holds up three fingers. They symbolize, 
says the kathak, the three categories of sin: daihik, manasik, and daivik — 
corporeal sin, mental sin, and sin allotted because of the evil karma of previous 
births. 13 The right hand makes a motion of reaching, grasping, and taking 
these away. 


12 The kathak understands Binda Din to have meant by this grass-eating gesture only 
that ‘Krishna is a feeder of cows’, i.e. Krishna is a provider for devotees. This figure is 
common coin. See W. Norman Brown, ‘Early Vaishnava Miniature Paintings from Western 
India’, Eastern Art, 2 (1930), 199 f., and pi. CXV. However, in a context involving such 
prominent mention of the devotee’s sins, the gesture is more meaningful if interpreted also 
in the light of the ancient custom whereby the warrior when overwhelmed might claim his 
adversary’s mercy by taking grass between his teeth, thus declaring himself a cow, sub¬ 
missive, and not to be killed. Thus the poet here implores the deity’s indulgence for his 
sins by invoking the god as one who protects those who utterly surrender to him. See The 
Cambridge History of India, 1 (Cambridge University Press, 1922), 247, 270; Gautama’s 
Dharmasastra, X.18, Sacred Books of the East, 2, 226; Richard Pischel, ‘Ins Gras beissen’, 
Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 23 (Apr. 30, 1908), 
445-64. Henry Whitehead, The Village Gods of South India (2nd ed., rev. and enlarged. 
Calcutta, Association Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1921), pi. VIII and pp. 50 f. 

13 Cf. tridha tapam ca papam, Sankara’s ‘SataslokI’, sloka 2, in Select Works of Sankara- 
charya (Madras, Natesan & Co., n.d.), p. 85. 
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Asavari 14 


16. He comes b dancing® the step, ku-ku-ta the-I, ku-ku-ta the-I. 15 

Nritat a avat b gati, kukuta thei, kukuta thei. 

a. Nritat. As in gesture 10a the hands, palm up, are moved outward from 
the chest by rotating them one over the other—this time to represent the rapidly 
moving feet of the dancer. 

b. avat. An extended hand is moved inward toward the body. 

17. O friend,® what heart- b captivating 0 beauty ! d 

All ri a man b mohaniyan c chavi. d 

a. All ri. Vocative motion as in 7c. The hand used in calling then points in 
another direction, the direction of Krishna. 

b. man. The right hand is placed on the heart. 

c. mohaniyan. The right hand is extended and becomes itself a symbol of 
the heart. The left hand seizes this heart and draws it away. 

d. chan. With a vertical sweep of the hand the kathak points to the entire 
range of the stature of the imagined Krishna, i.e. he is beautiful from tip to 
toe ! 

18. The time, 0 swift® or slow, b he gives with the hands. While coming e he calls 
out d the step, ku-ku-ta the-I, ku-ku-ta the-i. 

Drut a vilambit b deta tal c kar, badat A avat e gati, kukuta thei, kukuta thei. 

a. Drut. Clapping his hands together, the kathak beats a rapid time. 

b. * vilambit. A closed fist is held up, thumb out. This signifies a retarded time, 
says Nand Kisor. 

c. deta tal. One palm is beaten with the fingers of the other hand, as in 18a. 

d. * badat. The right hand touches the lips, then moves outward and up. 

e. avat. Identical with 16b. 

19. His radiance 0 is twice b that of lightning;® very restless d is the step, ku-ku-ta 
the-I, ku-ku-ta the-i. 

Api te a ducand b duti c aturta praba! d gati, kukuta thei, kukuta thei. 

a. * Api te. The fluttering hands move in arches above the head, in imitation 
of the tracery of lightning across the sky. 

b. ducand. Two fingers of the right hand are held up and gently fluttered. 

c. duti. The right hand is extended palm down, with the fingers stretched 
well apart. The hand is moved up and down to suggest beams of radiant light. 

d. aturta prabal. Soft but very rapid clapping of the hands. 

Asauirl is a musical mode, a ragini attached to the bhairav rag. It is considered appro¬ 
priate for the morning hours from seven to nine o’clock. r 

da ^ n kU'kU'ta the-i we have another example of a bol for the regulation of the steps of a 
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20. Binda says,® he creates many steps in endless b ways. 

Binda a bipul gati upajat anant b vidhi. 

a. Binda. The right hand is raised to the side of the face. The head is turned 
toward the right. 

b. * anant. The hands make the motions of counting on the fingers in the 
Indian manner; that is, the thumb counts the tip, first knuckle, and second 
knuckle of each of the four fingers. An upward movement of hands and eyes 
then suggests that the total is beyond reckoning. 

21. ‘Thou art endless, Thou art endless, ’ a < 16 the revealed scriptures 1 * say. c The 
flowers 1 of the gods e rain down. d 

Nitum, nitum a sruti b badati c barsat d sur e sumanJ 

a. * Nitum. The eyes look skyward. The right hand is extended upward almost 
to full length. 

b. sruti. The same gesture is used as for ved, 13b. 

c. badati. Gesture identical with 18d. 

d. bar sat. The two index fingers trace the wavering downward path of falling 
flowers, as in 12b. 

e. sur. The right hand points upward to the sky, the abode of the divine 
beings. 

f. suman. The fingers of the upturned palm cup themselves into the flower 
sign, as in gestures 2e, 8b, and 12b. 

The gestures described above are far more intelligible than one might 
imagine to the Vaishnava of modern Braj. In reproducing the signs before 
his friends in Vrindaban the author found that people of some literary edu¬ 
cation, once they had been told the general type of material that was being 

16 Acquaintance with nitum is denied by all available authorities on the Hindi language, 
living or dead. For its interpretation we rely entirely, therefore, on the kathak himself. Nand 
Kisor’s explanation is unhesitating: The components of nitum are na iti turn, iti meaning 
‘end’, and turn being a personal pronoun of the second person; hence, ‘Thou art endless’. 
By any code the samdhi is lawless, but it is a fait accompli. For purposes of translation 
we accept nitum as meaning what its user (and possibly its creator) says it means. 

A more fundamental puzzle is the problem of where the scriptures say nitum, nitum, or 
anything like it, and what the words originally meant. Nitum is as strange to Sanskrit as 
to Hindi. It may be a corruption of nityam, in which case the scriptural occurrences are 
legion, and the kathak would have preserved the original meaning even while corrupting the 
word. However, the unusual doubling of the term strongly suggests a specific source: The 
Chandogya Upanishad's recurrent ‘. . . neti neti...', asserting the impossibility of identi¬ 
fying the Absolute with anything phenomenal. These authoritative words have caused 
Vaishnava theologians some difficulty. They have often discussed them in order to offer 
sectarian explanations. In Nabhajt, Bhaktamdl (Bombay, Venkatesvar Press, sarnvat 1988 
[a.d. 1931]), p. 266, we find ‘tdson kahat darat ved kahe neti net haV, and Tulsidas, Ramcarit- 
manas, p. 832, writes, 1 Muni tehi dhyan na pavahin neti neti ved, Kripasindhu soi kapinh san 
karat anek binod.' Nand Kisor or one of his predecessors has evidently misunderstood and 
garbled this famous phrase. 
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illustrated, could usually identify the action represented or the deity to which 
a gesture referred. Of course, a majority of the cihn are not very difficult 
either to create or to understand. Many gestures which represent deeds or 
happenings are simple and direct imitations of the actions. Some of the 
representations of objects, such as the flower sign seen in 8b and elsewhere, 
can be recognized immediately even by an outsider. A large group of gestures, 
however, cannot be understood without a detailed knowledge of the general 
literary and cultural background. Many cihn indicate the thing meant by 
subtle gestural references that are, in effect, epithet or synecdoche—for in¬ 
stance, the symbols for Nand, Kamdev, Rahu, Brahma, Siv, Sanak, and light¬ 
ning in gestures lc, 2e, 9b, 11a, 13a, and 19a. And some gestures are quite 
artificial conventions which are not intelligible to anybody who has not had 
specific initiation. An example is the symbol for ‘ in ’ or ‘ on ’ in 8c. Some 
of the kathak’s signs the author knows to be a part of the larger tradition of 
the symbolic gestures of the Indian dance, but he leaves comparison with 
the mudras of other ancient and modern schools to those who can do justice 
to the subject. 17 The performance of a kathak, though it is not very intricate, 
presupposes in the spectator a certain background and training. It demands 
effort of the average modern Indian who wishes to understand and appreciate it. 

How prominent is the place of kathaks in traditional Hindu society? How 
numerous are they, and over how large an area are they found? Despite 
census reports regarding large communities of them, inquiries made in Mathura, 
Lucknow, and Banaras indicated that there are very few practising kathaks in 
Uttar Pradesh. In Farukhabad at Madar Gate there still lived at last report 
Nand Kisor’s teacher Babu Ram, over eighty years old but still dancing. 
With him is his son and student Larll Lai. The family of Binda Din was 
long represented in Lucknow by his nephew Maharaj Sambhu Nath Misra, 
who danced and taught his student Rames Kumar at his house on Bhaironji 
Road in Golaganj Mohalla. Lately he has joined the staff of Bharatiya Kala 
Kendra in New Delhi, where the prominent kathak Sundar Prasad works 
also. Mohanrao Kalyanpurkar continues in Lucknow. Sambhu’s brother 
Lacchu still considers Lucknow his home, but for twenty years he has been 
living in Bombay, where he heads a party of a half dozen disciples and asso¬ 
ciates. Sudarsan Kumar teaches kathak dancing in a Bombay music school. 
In Kablr Chaura Mohalla in Banaras is the house of the veteran kathak, 
Sukhdev Prasad Misra, who is famous under the name Sukhdeo Ustad. His 
daughter Alaknanda dances privately in Banaras, and another daughter, 

17 Mr. V. Raghavan in ‘Kathakali and Bharatanatya’, Triveni, 6, No. 2 (Sept.-Oct. 1933), 
165, says, The kathaka” of the North is our South Indian “katha kalakshepa”, with much 
dance (nritta) and with a little “abhinaya’V The present publication may enable a person 
well-acquainted with katha kalakshepa to make a detailed comparison. r 
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Sitara Devi, acts and dances in the films. Sukhdeo Ustad himself usually 
now lives in Calcutta, where he trained his protege, Natraj Gopi Krishna. 
His son Ram Das is under instruction for the profession also. Rajasthan 
has two famous kathaks named Mohan Lai and Sohan Lai. They make 
their home in Jaypur, a center of kathak dancing not derived from Lucknow. 
Radhelal Misra, pupil of one Jailal, teaches the kathak dance in the troupe 
of the famous Ram Gopal. No doubt there are other names, neither men¬ 
tioned in literature nor known to Nand Kisor, which could be added. But 
if the true list were ten times as long, the kathaks could not even then be looked 
upon as having any great popular influence. The kathak has had a place in 
the life of the upper classes in the past and is significant in the development 
of Indian art today, but quantitatively speaking, his share in the molding of 
the popular mind is small. 

The extinction of the kathak is not an immediate danger, but the ultimate 
price of survival will be a drastic and perilous adaptation to the tastes of a 
new class of patrons. Some kathaks are trying to appeal to the interests of 
new circles of wealthy and culture-conscious people in the large cities. A 
journalist’s review of a performance by Lacchu Maharaj’s company at Bhara¬ 
tiya Vidya Bhavan in Bombay describes not only items on traditional Krishnaite 
themes, which were praised by the reviewer, but other efforts to catch the 
public eye by dealing with current social and political topics. There was a 
peasant’s dance, a treatment of the life of Mahatma Gandhi, a devadasi number, 
an item on a prohibition theme depicting a day in the life of a drunkard. 
These innovations, in the judgement of the reviewer, were executed in a vapid 
and objectionable style. 18 The kathaks may be able to solve the problem of 
their bread and butter, but in doing so, they may surrender their function as 
teachers of religion or lose their artistic identity. 

No one has ever written a critical history of the kathaks or even compiled 
the information from which a history might be refined. The earliest notice 
of these dancers in Western literature seems to have been written only a century 
and a half ago. 19 In gathering information about the eighteenth century and 
earlier times, we do not even have the aid of an organized local legend. 

The fame of Lucknow as a center of kathak dancing has caused many 
writers to speak of Lucknow as its birthplace, as if this were a self-evident 
fact. If we suppose Lucknow to have been such a center before the last cen¬ 
tury, we do so without the support of any evidence. Known patronage by the 
nawabs of Oudh goes back only a little over a hundred years, and available 


18 Martin Russell, ‘Kathak on the Stage’, Thought (Delhi, June 23, 1950), p. 9. 

19 Thomas Duer Broughton, The Costume, Character, Manners, and Religious Ceremonies 
of the Mahrattas (London, J. Murray, 1813), p. 94. 
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traditions on the origin of Binda Din’s professional line trace it to an eighteenth- 
century beginning in eastern Uttar Pradesh. Sambhu Maharaj says that 
the first kathak of the family was Binda Din’s great-grandfather who lived in 
Hariya in Allahabad District. It was Binda’s grandfather Prakasji who moved 
from Hariya to Lucknow. We hear of royal patronage beginning only with 
Binda’s father, Thakur Prasad, who was favored by Nawab Wajid Ali Shah 
who ruled from 1847 to 1856. Even if we suppose that official encouragement 
began with Prakasji, we have no assurance that the importance of Lucknow 
antedates the nineteenth century. And the same tradition which tells us of 
Prakasjfs move to Lucknow tells us that there was an older center. As we 
shall see shortly, there is some literary evidence that Hariya was the residence 
of kathaks before a.d. 1712. 

Nand Kisor, too, provided the author with a pirhl of the line of teachers 
who preceded Binda DIn .20 Disagreeing on the names and history of the 
earlier generations, it confirms the recency of the connection with Lucknow, 
and it supports Sambhu Maharaj at least in finding the origin of the line far 
to the east. Regarding the firm rooting of the tradition in the eastern districts 
at the beginning of the last century, we have the evidence of the census figures 
mentioned earlier in the chapter. Also, James Prinsep’s 1825 census of Banaras 
(see p. 33 n.) discloses that there were more than a hundred of kathak caste in 
that city at that time. F. Buchanan’s survey of Bihar during the years 1807-14 
reports fifty-eight kathak establishments in the principal towns of the area .21 
At about the same time, Thomas Duer Broughton described the visit of a troupe 
of kathaks to Scindia’s camp in Rajasthan .22 in short, the kathak profession 
was mature, and its representatives were widely distributed in North India be¬ 
fore Binda Din was born and before Lucknow became famous for its art. 

There are several legends about the history of the kathaks during the period 
of Muslim dominance, and a few facts indicate that they may have some sub¬ 
stance. William Crooke passes on to us a tradition about the beginning of 
contact between the kathaks and their Muslim overlords :23 


Binda Din’s pirhl, as taught to Nand Kisor by Babu Ram’s father Mohan, a kathak 
who came to Farukhabad from Lucknow, is as follows: I. Visvanath, 2. Bhudhar, 3. 
Baladin, 4. Jagannath, 5. Lekhram, 6. Prakasji, 7. Binda Din. Though the information 
supplied by Binda Din s own nephew is no doubt more credible, before thinking this list 
e ° U * suBs t a nce, we must consider that many a kathak apprentices his sons not to 
imse ut to another kathak famed in the profession and that the boy’s succession may 
be traced either through his father or through his tutor. Nand Kisor says that the original 
home of the line was in the Kablr Chaura Mohalla in Banaras, where descendants of Visva¬ 
nath live to this day, and that it was Nawab Wajid Ali Shah who induced Baladin to move 
to Lucknow. There is error in the identification of the nawab, or of the kathak whom he 
in 2 i V; because Binda Dln was already a young man in the days of Wajid Ali Shah. 

, ,. Montgomery Martin, The History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern 
India, I, Appendix of statistical tables, p. 35. J J 

22 See Broughton, p. 94. 

23 Crooke, p. 173. 
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According to one story they are really Gaur Brahmans, who used originally to sing 
and dance in the temples of the gods, and a certain Muhammadan Emperor of Delhi once 
heard them and was so pleased with their skill that he ordered them in future to perform 
in public. 1 

Even if we could check and guarantee Crooke’s statement, the information 
we would have would not be much. But it affirms a historical confrontation 
that, on other grounds, we must acknowledge to have taken place. Kathaks 
and their Muslim rulers did indeed meet, and they had intimate dealings with 
each other. Essentially Hindu, the kathak shows accommodations to Islamic 
culture that cannot have begun only so recently as the time of Wajid Ali Shah 
of Lucknow. We have in mind such accommodations as the common title of 
ustad and the Muslim articles of dress which are often regarded as standard 
costume for the performers. William Crooke tells us also that he found meat 
eating common among the kathak caste, and also the worship of GhazI Miyan, 
a Muslim saint, whose cult has been prominent in Banaras. 24 

Priya Das in his commentary on the Bhaktamal of Nabhaji tells the story 
of a Hindu dancer’s first contact with Muslim authority. 25 It has a plausible 
ring and may well be relevant here. Writing about a.d. 1712, he tells 
of the predicament of a dancer (i nritak ) named Narayan Das. (We can reason¬ 
ably suppose, with the modern subcommentator on our text, that he was a 
kathak.) Narayan Das was a strict devotee who would dance only before an 
image of Hari. The Muslim ruler of Hariya Saray (we note that this is the 
place from which Binda’s line is said to have sprung) heard of Narayan 
Das and commanded him to perform a dance in his presence. Loyalty to his 
principle promised to bring Narayan Das serious consequences: It did not 
seem expedient to bring an idol before a violently idol-hating mir. After much 
reflection he hit upon a solution: When dancing before the mir, he put up 
before him in place of an image an inoffensive tulsi garland, a satisfactory idol 
substitute because the tulsi is regarded as not different from the Lord ! 

What the specific Muslim influences are, we have little ground for saying, 
but if any part of the kathak’s performance had its origin beyond the Khyber 
Pass, it is not likely to be the dramatic portion detailed in this chapter but 
the nritya or dance, which exhibits the Islamic fascination with geometric 
form rather than the rich anthropomorphism of the ancient Hindu dance. 
Writers have offered confident statements on the development of kathak dance 
during the Mughal period, but they have no solid worth because they lack 
documentation in the records of the time. That history may be recoverable. 

24 Ibid., p. 174; Rev. M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the Hindus (London, Truebner 
& Co., 1868), p. 215. 

25 SItaram Saran Bhagavan Prasad, Sri Bhaktamal (6 parts. Banaras, Baldev Narayan Sinh, 
1903-09), pp. 1178-80; Pratap Sinh, Bhakta Kalpadrum (Lucknow, Naval Kisor Press, a.d. 
1870), p. 469. On the date of Priya Das see Ramcandra Sukla, Hindi-sahitya ka Itihas, p. 147. 
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A careful study of Mughal painting should be fruitful. But so far, serious 
investigation of the kathaks of that era has not begun. 

Can one pass over these Muslim centuries and find the kathak’s predecessors 
in the more abundant ancient Hindu records and monuments ? A search through 
the best-known manuals of the classical Sanskrit literature is at once apparently 
successful. Several well-known writers agree that there is a sculptured represen¬ 
tation of a performance of kathaks among the reliefs of the pre-Christian 
period at Sanchi. In Le Theatre indien, Sylvain Levi describes the methods of the 
modern kathaks, and then in order to show that their type of dramatic recitation 
is ancient, he introduces as evidence the sculptures of the Sanchi gateway: 26 

The kathakas sing the poem before a full hall and a mixed audience; they accompany 
their utterance with elegant gestures. Some dances and musical interludes fill in the intervals 
between the recitations. A Sanchi bas-relief of before the Christian era (reproduced in 
Mr. E. Schlagintweit, Indien in Wort und Bild, I, 176) represents a performance of kathakas. 
The reciters hold musical instruments in their hands, dance some steps and strike certain 
poses. The epic recitations thus executed border upon dramatic spectacle. While the declaimed 
poetry acts upon the imagination by way of the ears, the dance, the song, and the gestures 
address themselves to the eyes and strengthen the impression of the whole. 

A. B. Keith in The Sanskrit Drama also cites Schlagintweit for the same purpose, 
thus giving these supposed kathakas of Sanchi additional prominence. 27 

Now, Schlagintweit does include, on the page cited by Levi and Keith, a 
full-page lithograph with the title ‘ Kathak-Tanzer ’, but the pages of his text 
which interpret the lithograph do not say that it reproduces any ancient 
sculptured relief but indicate that the plate is a modern artist’s representation 
of a contemporary kathak. 28 Schlagintweit does refer in this passage to an 
indistinct photograph of a sculptured panel at Sanchi which is said to represent 
a female entertainer dancing before a king; but Schlagintweit calls her merely 
‘Die Schauspielerin’. He does not claim to identify her as a kathaka. 20 
Checking his interpretation in the Archaeological Survey of India’s authori¬ 
tative work, The Monuments of Sanchi, we find the panel identified there 
merely as a family scene at court with the usual musicians and a female 
dancer. 30 In short, no ancient kathakas are pictured in the monuments of 
Sanchi. The belief that they are rests upon a pyramid of errors. 

26 Sylvain Levi, Le Theatre indien, p. 309. 

27 Arthur Berriedale Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 30: ‘Fortunately we have in a bas- 
relief from Sanchi, which may safely be placed before the Christian era, a representation of 
a group of these Kathakas.’ Repeated in substance in Surendranath Dasgupta, A History 
of Sanskrit Literature (Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1947), p. 635. 

28 Emil Schlagintweit, Indien in Wort und Bild (2 vols. Leipzig, Heinrich Schmidt & Carl 
Griinther, 1880), 2, 12: ‘The modern representatives of the ancient Indian court actor are 
the kathaks . .. Their discourse takes the shape of an artistic declamation supported by 
gesticulations. Song and dignified graceful dance fill the pauses. Our picture, “The Kathak 
Dancer” (Vol. I, p. 176), presents such an interlude.' 

29 Ibid., 2, 15. 

30 Sir John Marshall and Alfred Foucher, The Monuments of Sahclii (Archaeological 
Survey of India, n.p., n.d.), 1, 245, and 3, pi. 103e. 
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The word kathaka is, however, found in ancient literature. An examination 
of several readily available references is sufficient to establish that there is a 
continuity of some sort between the modern kathak and a kathaka profession 
of the distant past. 

There is mention of a kathaka, for instance, in the eleventh-century Katha- 
saritsagara. We read that King Sahasranlka’s long evening is whiled away 
listening to a long tale, a secular love story, told by the kathaka Sangataka. 31 
The reader is given no hint regarding the kathaka’s technique in narration. 

References in the Mahabharata, however, include information which estab¬ 
lishes identifying ties with the kathak tradition of our day. A passage in the 
Anusasanika Parva indicates that the kathakas’ caste was brahman and makes 
clear their relative social status within that caste. In an enumeration of the 
various kinds of brahmans who for one reason or another are disqualified 
from attending sraddhas and receiving gifts, those suffering from certain 
diseases of body and mind are listed first, then the brahmans who have 
become physicians and liquor dealers, and then, we are told, ‘ Singers, dancers, 
rope-dancers, instrumentalists, kathakas, and fighters are not worthy of an 
invitation, O king.’ 32 Then, as now, the kathaka was recognized as a brahman 
but as one of the least of brahmans. His right to the full privileges of 
brahmanhood was compromised by his following a profession which the 
arbiters of society regarded as somewhat unworthy of a brahman. 

In a passage in the Arjunavanavasa section of the Adiparva we are told 
indirectly the type of profession which the ancient kathakas practised. We 
read there of Arjuna’s departure for the forest accompanied by an entourage 
of men having many kinds of religious learning and skill. The group includes 
brahmans who know the Vedas and Vedangas, men who contemplate the 
Supreme Spirit, and devotees, siitas, and pauranikas, and, further, ‘kathakas 
and forest-dwelling ascetics, and brahmans who recite sweetly the divine tales. 
Surrounded by these and many other followers of smooth speech (slakshna- 
kathaih), the Son of Pandu went forth like Indra surrounded by the Maruts ’. 33 

31 Somadeva Bhatta, Keith a Sarit Sagara, ed. and trans. Hermann Brockhaus (Leipzig, 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1839), X.2, p. 107. 

32 Vishnu S. Sukthankar, ed., The Mahabharata, 17, part 1 (Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 1966), 13.24.16, p. 180: 

gayana nartakas cai ’va vadakas tatha 

kathaka yodhakas cai ’va rajan na ’rhanti ketanaip. 

33 Ibid., 1 (1933), 1.206.2-4, p. 810 : 

v e d a ve d a n g a v i d va rt s a s t a t ha i va d by a t m a c i n t a k a h 
caukshasca bhagavadbhaktah sutah pauranikasca ye 
kathakascapare rajan sramanasca vanaukasah 
divyakhyanani ye capi pathanti madhurain dvijah 
etais ca ’nyais ca bahubhih sahayaih pandunandanah 
vritah siakshnakathaih prayan marudbhir iva vasavah. 
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Of the kathakas separately, nothing is predicated here; our information 
is derived from the type of list in which the epicist has included them. What 
is common to this retinue of Arjuna’s ? The group has a homogeneity 
even though the most prevalent characteristics are not obvious in absolutely 
every case. They are men of religion; they are men well-versed in the sacred 
lore, whether Vedas, Vedarigas, epics, puranas, or sacred tales. And—most 
important with regard to their occupation—they are smooth-spoken men. It 
is to be supposed that their skill in articulation was not a merely private 
talent but rather a professional characteristic and that the kathakas therefore 
belonged somewhere within a broad class of men whose work was the oral 
mediation of the sacred traditions. 

The tenth-century commentator Kaiyata refers to kathakas in a context 
which gives more direct information on their vocational activities. In com¬ 
menting on Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, III. 1.26, he equates kathaka and 
granthika, ‘granthikeshv iti kathakeshv ity arthah' M Now, regarding the famous 
passage which Kaiyata had before him, some scholars affirm and others deny 
that it implies that the granthikas, by taking up parts in the reciting of their 
legends, added an element of drama to their art of declamation. The question 
does not concern us here. There is agreement, at least, that the granthikas 
mentioned by Patanjali were rhapsodists whose medium of expression was 
verbal ( sabda -), and that it was by means of the uttered word that they brought 
vividly before the imagination of their audience the legendary deeds of Krishna, 
Kaipsa, and Bali, ‘ reciting their fortunes from birth to death ’: ‘ teshdm ut- 
pattiprabhrityavinasad riddhir vyacakshanah . . .’ 35 If it is clear to modern 
scholars that the granthikas of this passage were reciters of sacred Vaishnava 
myth, it must have been equally clear to Kaiyata. Hence, when Kaiyata 
says that the granthikas are kathakas, we may know that the kathakas of the 
tenth century a.d. followed a profession that was at least closely similar to 
that of these Vaishnava reciters and thus comparable to the kathaks’ function 
in the present day. 

These spare references point to an ancient artist who shares with the 
modern kathak a common name, a common social status, and a common 
role in the transmission of Vaishnava lore. We dare assume that we have 
here, not a mere survival of a name, but the living continuity of a professional 
class. The contemporary kathak’s line of teachers extends backward beyond 
the Muslim period into ancient times. 

34 Patanjali’s Mahabhashya with Kaiyata’s Bhdshyapraciipa (London, India Museum, 1874), 
p. 927. 

35 Patanjali, The Vydkarana-Mahdbhashya, ed. F. Kielhorn (2nd rev. ed. Bombay, Govern¬ 
ment Central Book Depot, 1892-1906), 2, part 2, p. 36. 
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But do the detailed techniques of the kathak have ancient origins ? Some 
of his gesture language is new (see cihn 13b and 21b); and so is the costume 
he usually wears today. But we must be silent on the age and origin of most 
aspects of his performance because we do not know what the techniques of 
the kathakas of the classical age were. Until we krlow in detail how they 
embellished their recitation long ago, we can only say that the kathak’s pro¬ 
fession is old. How much of his technique is old, we cannot say. 
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THE BHAKTAMAL NATAK MANDALl 


At the edge of Vrindaban lies a remarkable institution called, after its founder 
and first abbot, Uriya Baba’s Asram. A number of sadhus reside there 
under the spiritual direction of Hari Baba, the present leader. The abbot is 
relieved of concern for the finances of the institution and for the food and 
lodging of the inmates by one of the monks who serves as administrative 
superintendent. The asram is supported by the contributions of the wealthy 
merchants and government officials who have accepted its religious guidance. 
The founder laid dQwn a policy, which is still followed, of not aligning the 
asram strictly with any one of the four established sects and a cordial and 
catholic welcome is extended to all visitors who may come to the asram gate. 
The abbot’s interest in people of the non-monastic world is evident in his 
generous patronage of all available arts for the religious edification of laymen. 
On the footpaths of southwestern Vrindaban at eight o’clock in the morning 
one always meets files of people of all ranks of secular life who are making 
their way toward Uriya Baba’s Asram because it is well known that anyone 
may go there on any day with the certainty of hearing some sort of entertaining 
religious instruction or instructive religious entertainment. 

The public meetings take place within the asram compound in the central 
room of an airy hall. The stage for the programs is nothing more than a 
rectangle of white cloth spread upon the center of the floor in the front of 
this room. The audience seats itself to the left, right, and rear of this reserved 
space. By unwritten law the mat-covered floor to the right of this stage is the 
preserve of women and children. Only two pieces of stage furniture are used: 
a movable plank bed and a wicker sofa which can be mounted upon it. The 
plank bed is sometimes used as a lecturer’s or reader’s platform. Appearing in 
a drama in its function as a simple bed, it lets the audience know that the 
scene is an ordinary domestic room. When the sofa is placed upon it and both 
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are draped with bright cloths, it is a high throne and the scene is to be 
recognized as the court of a king or a deity. These pieces of furniture are always 
placed at the extreme rear of the playing-space. In front of them runs a high 
wire on which a light hand-pulled curtain is strung. With no more physical 
equipment than the bed, sofa, and curtain, the actors who appear at Uriya 
Baba’s Asram are ready to represent any scene in heaven or on earth and to 
shift dexterously from one to the other. Neither actors nor audiences require 
any other aids than these, save imagination. 

Sometimes the fare offered in this hall was plain and substantial—such as 
December’s thirty-day reading (parayana ) of the Bhagavata Purana. Certain 
weeks were filled by programs of klrttan and bhajan or by the lectures of a 
visiting kathavacak. But, during at least three months of the six in which the 
author was a frequent visitor, the guests of the asram were entertained by 
programs of drama. The performers were usually drawn from among 
Vrindaban’s own troupes of rasdharls, but traveling actors from outside 
communities were sometimes engaged. A single troupe usually gave perfor¬ 
mances daily for a continuous period of two or three weeks and was paid 
about Rs. 15 per day for its services. In addition the actors were allowed to 
keep whatever offerings their audiences might drop into the aratl tray at the 
close of each day’s presentation. 

During the latter half of August 1949 the asram offered its public a twelve- 
day series of performances by a group of players who called themselves the 
Bhaktamal Natak Mandall, ‘The Troupe for Plays from the Bhaktamal ’. 
The author saw six of their productions. Their language and their techniques 
were geared to the common man’s tastes and span of attention. The dialogue 
was in the standard national Hindi, the Khari Boll. The plays were therefore 
free from the difficulties of archaic and dialectical language that are found 
in most of the dramas of Braj. Absent also were the poetic intricacies of the 
raslila which perplex those who have not grown up in the Krishna cult. The 
speech was entirely in prose—an unrefined prose which sometimes offended 
the literary sensitivities of the author’s highly educated companions. Music 
was not an organic part of the dramas, but the performers often introduced 
into them songs of a general devotional nature. Whenever one of the actor- 
devotees in the course of the play fell to singing a bhajan or a klrttan, some 
member of the troupe always rose at the forward edge of the crowd and stirred 
congregational singing to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

All the dramas dealt with the lives of Vaishnava saints who are at least 
mentioned in NabhajI’s Bhaktamal. All were filled with the twentieth century’s 
renewed appreciation of the progressive element in the Hindu revival of the 
sixteenth century. The hero of the play was often the outcaste and the 
nonconformist. The brahman often appeared in a bad light as the defender of 
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privilege and stupidity. Then as now, after a period of mere defense, the 
Hindu was ready to champion his religion openly in the face of the Muslim. 

The first drama which the author attended told the story of Kale Khan, 
a Muslim convert to Krishnaism who countered the harassments of his Muslim 
neighbors with the supernatural power of devotional songs. When Kale Khan’s 
persecutors saw the efficacy of his prayer in restoring his dead son to life, 
they threw down their fezzes, tied up their hair into the sacred knot of the 
Hindus (cotl), and joined in the worship of a lord who does such wonders for 
his devotees. 

The next morning’s play enacted the life of Namdev, the saint of Maha¬ 
rashtra. The opening scene is the throne room of a rawab. The nawab is being 
told about the fame of Namdev as a doer of miracles. The ruler calls Namdev 
in and demands a demonstration of his miraculous powers: ‘ Bring this dead 
cow back to life, or I shall kill you ! ’ Namdev’s bhajan is effective, the ‘ cow ’ 
(a child huddled under a sheet) rises, and the astonished ruler rewards Namdev 
with a golden tray. On the way home Namdev publicly throws the nawab’s gift 
into the river. The ruler hears of it and angrily calls him back to explain the 
whereabouts of his gift. From underneath his clothes Namdev pulls forth tray 
after tray, each the exact duplicate of the one given. Other episodes follow the 
Bhaktamal story closely. 1 

On the third day the troupe presented the uproarious drama of Gatham 
Daku, a robber of a distinguished criminal lineage. Not heeding his mother’s 
warnings, he listened in on a few words of a sadhu’s narration of the tale of 
Truthful Hariscandra and thereby ruined his professional career. For a time his 
moral reformation went only so far as to make him a scrupulously truthful 
robber, but in the end, a broader light dawned upon him and he became a 
full Vaishnava. 

The next day, the story enacted was that of Sadan Kasai, a butcher. Convert¬ 
ed to Vishnuism, he set out in his enthusiasm to make a pilgrimage to Puri. 
In one of the houses where he received shelter for the night he was subjected 
to the treachery which the Biblical Joseph suffered from the wife of Potiphar. 
Sadan was falsely convicted before a judge, and in punishment his arms were 
cut off. But when the armless pilgrim arrived in Puri and went to worship in the 
temple of Jagannath, his limbs were miraculously restored so that he might 
salute the image with folded hands. 2 In most of these dramas, farcical interludes 
were inserted between the loosely connected episodes of the main plot. 

1 For the basis in the Bhaktamal of this and all other plays of this series, see SItaram 
Saran Bhagavan Prasad, Sri Bhaktamal, index of persons, pp. 1332 ff. 

2 The story of Sadan Kasai is told also in Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion 
(6 vols. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909), 6, 84-88; Horace Hyman Wilson, Essays and Lec¬ 
tures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, ed. Reinhold Rost (2 vols. London, Trubner & Co., 
1861-62), /, 181 f.; Rev. M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes as Represented at Benares, 
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Dressing-room talks with members of the troupe revealed that they were 
prepared to perform a new play each day for three weeks. In addition to the 
dramas already mentioned, their repertoire included plays based on the lives 
of the following devotees: Karmeti Bal, Madhav Das, Mira Bal, Ram Das, 
Sudama, Jaydev, Caitanya, Prahlad, Vibhlshan, Kabir, Sabarl, Tilocan, 
Kevat, Goral Kumhar, Daraa Panth, Nishkincan, and Sakshi Gopal. 3 The plays 
exist in writing only in the manuscripts of the troupe. They have been written 
specifically for these players by Baba Dlnabandhu Das. 

The tone, technique, and subject matter of these plays will be illustrated by 
reproducing here the major scenes of the troupe’s Kabir Natak, performed 
at Uriya Baba’s asram on August 26, 1949. The scenes given in full are the 
author’s shorthand record of a simultaneous oral translation by Mr. Kanhaiya 
Lai Gupta, M.Sc., M.L.A., of Vrindaban. Since such hasty translation neces¬ 
sarily involved some condensation and omission, the notes have been edited 
to the extent of occasional restoration of connective words and phrases. 

When the author and his friend seated themselves in the hall at nine o’clock 
in the morning, the drama of the day had just begun. On the stage, Kabir was 
facing a wrathful brahman of Banaras. 
brahman: 

You must not say that anyone can be equal to a brahman. You are a disciple of Ram, and 
Ram used to worship brahmans. No one can be equal to a brahman ! 

kabIr: 

All who take refuge in the protection of God are of the same worth. God never gives any 
sort of superiority to anyone. A brahman is a brahman, no doubt, but if an untouchable, 
even, worships God, then he is better than a brahman. 

brahman: 

You actually seem to be saying that a sudra can come up to the level of a brahman. If you 
keep insisting on this, I shall have to call all the brahmans together to take this matter up 
with you. 

kabIr: 

Yes, call all the brahmans. I am ready to have a discussion with them at any time! 

Exit both. 

In the next scene Kabir enters with a piece of new cloth over his arm. From his monologue 
we learn that the hungry weavers of his family have sent him to sell this product of their 


pp. 266 f.; Balesvar Prasad, Santbdni-sangraha (2 vols. Allahabad, Belvedere Press, 1922), 
2, 36; Parasuram CaturvedI, Uttari Bharat ki Sant-parampara (Prayag, Bharatl Bhandar’ 
1951), pp. 99-101. 

3 The tales of some of the obscurer persons in this list are told outside the Bhaktamal in 
the following : Tilocan : Macaulifle, 6, 40. Kevat : Tulsidas, Ramcaritmdnas , ed. Poddar, 
pp. 385 ff. Gorai Kumhar : C. A. Kincaid, Tales of the Saints of Pandharpur (2nd ed. London’ 
Oxford University Press, 1927), pp. 92-96 ; Kalydn, 12 (samvat 1994 [a.d. 1937]), sant ahk, 
p. 492. Sakshi Gopal : Bhakti Pradlp TIrtha, Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu (Calcutta, Gaudiya 
Mission, 1947), pp. 164IT.; Kfishnadasa Kaviraja, Caitanya-Caritamrita, trans. Sanjlb Kumar 
Chaudhuri (Calcutta, Nagendra Kumar Roy, 1956), pp. 82-93. 
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loom and bring home food. He is approached by a shivering half-dressed beggar who pleads 
for the cloth. Kabir tears it in two and gives half to him. A second beggar comes, and KabJr 
gives to him the other half of the cloth. In despair, Kabir then goes off into the forest (front 
left), sits down, and in bhajans calls for Ram's help. His singing becomes muted, and our 
attention is drawn to the rear of the stage, where the curtain has opened upon the main room 
of Kabir's house. His hungry mother sits there alone, bemoaning the long absence of her 
son. From a corner of the stage a bejeweled visitor peeps in upon this scene. By his high 
cylindrical crown we know him to be Ram. The deity confides to the audience: 

ram: 

My devotee Kabir has been worshiping me in the forest these last three days. His family 
is in need. I must provide for them. 

Stepping offstage for a moment, Ram returns immediately in the guise of a wealthy 
merchant (. seth ), carrying bags of money. Insisting that the mother accept these as charity, 
the seth goes away leaving the bags on her floor. The curtain closes on Kabir's home. Our 
attention is attracted again to the forestage, where Kabir, still sitting 4 in the forest', is heard 
singing the kirttan ‘ Jay SIta Ram jay, jay SIta Ram ! ’ A sddhu enters. 

sadhu : 

Why are you sitting here while money lies heaped up in your house ? The poor are being 
fed there, and here you are, sitting in the forest! 

kabIr: 

Who could have done this but the Lord Ram ? This money has been given by the Lord, 
and it must be used to bestow charity on poor people. 

Exit Kabir . 


Interlude 

The curtain opens on a shivering old seth seated on a divan . His white whiskers bob while 
he shakes and coughs. The old man is feeble and tired. His son and daughter-indaw, at the 
other side of the room, make remarks which indicate that they are tired of him. Enter Narad, 
the messenger between heaven and earth. 

narad: 

Old man, I bring you happy news from the heavenly regions ! Sri Krishna is eager to have 
more people with him in Golokdhdm, and has sent me to deliver to you his special invitation 
to come direct to heaven. Sir, you are weary and very miserable : Why not come away to 
heaven ? 

seth: 

I would be glad to come to heaven, but I am about to have a grandchild. I must live a little 
longer to see my grandson. No, thank you, I don’t want to go to heaven just yet. Later. 
Not now ! 

Exit Narad. After a little more coughing, the old seth crumples up and dies. His daughter-in-law 
covers him with a cloth . 

DAUGHTER-IN-LAW *. 

Husband, you must go quickly and make all the arrangements for the funeral rites. 
son: 

I’m hungry. I’d rather eat first. [A ghastly exhibition of filial disrespect.] 
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DAUGHTER-IN-LAW *. 

Hush ! We must look respectably sad. 

Both weep loudly . The curtain closes . 

Narad enters at right front and circles about. 

narad (to himself) : 

The Lord has sent me again to see whether anyone is ready of his own free will to accept 
a call to heaven. But I find everyone greedy for this life. 

He arrives at the set Ns house , i.e. before the curtain. 

Ho there ! SethjI! Are you at home ? 

There is a barking noise at the base of the curtain, and out leaps a 4 dog ’—a small actor 
covered with a brown cloth. The dog is, of course , the miser reborn. Narad stoops and 
touches the animal , thus enabling it to converse. 

O SethjI, can it be you ? I asked you to come to heaven with me, but you refused. Now 
see the plight you are in ! Throw aside this wretched form ! Come with me now ! 

the dog: 

You may want to take me to heaven, but 1 won’t go. I’m keeping guard here over the 
money I have earned. I won’t leave this place until my boys grow up and learn how to 
take care of my wealth themselves. 

narad (leaving) : 

Why are you so devoted to your gold ? Goodbye, poor dog ! 

To himself \ 

I promised the Supreme Spirit that I would bring all miserable people to heaven. But, 
whomsoever I approach, he refuses to go. Everyone is so much attached to the things 
of this world! 

Exit Narad . 


Main Story 


Enter three brahmans , in discussion. 
first brahman: 

Where has Kablr obtained all this money with which he is feeding the poor and making 
such a big name for himself throughout Banaras ? 

second brahman: 

We must make a thorough probe into the source of these funds of his. 

THIRD BRAHMAN: 

It is a trick of his guru Ramanand. By distributing charity through his disciple, Ramanand 
hopes to make himself popular and spread his sect. 

second brahman: 

We shall demand that he give money not only to poor people, but to us brahmans as well. 
first brahman: 

We really shouldn’t accept gifts from such vulgar people as he is. He is a low-caste man. 
They fall into controversy but in the end agree to be broad-minded on this point . 
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second brahman: 

So we shall go to Kabir’s house now and demand cash alms from him. 

They circle the stage and approach the curtain . It is drawn back , revealing Kabir at home. 
Kabir comes forward to them , offering salutations. 

first brahman {yelling in a harsh voice ): 

Don’t touch me ! Keep away, you low-born rogue ! 

THIRD BRAHMAN: 

You have been giving away money in charity, right and left. You will explain this, hear ! 
second brahman: 

Don’t address him in such an angry tone. Explain things to him calmly. 
first brahman: 

One can’t be lenient with such fellows. One must speak to them harshly. See here, you ! You 
have insulted brahmans by not giving alms to them. You have given money to sadhus and 
poor persons, but not to brahmans. 

third brahman: 

Money given in alms is to be distributed among all the devotees of the Lord. Do you mean 
to say, by this behavior of yours, that brahmans are not among the Lord’s devotees ? 

first brahman: 

Where did you get this money ? You must be committing robberies. 

KABIR. 

The Lord gave me the money: I have not stolen it. 
first brahman: 

If you hadn’t, you would be sharing your money with brahmans as well. If you don’t start 
giving to brahmans, too, we shall run you out of Banaras ! 

kabir: 

Please wait here a little. I shall arrange to give you money. 

Exit Kabir . 

second brahman: 

Now he has made his getaway. Don’t expect him ever to come back with anything for us. 

The god Ram looks in on the scene from a corner of the stage . 

ram: 

Just see how my devotee Kabir is being tormented! To save his honor I must provide 
some money for him. 

Exit Ram . 

The musicians lead the crowd in the kirttan , ‘SIta Ram, Sita Ram, Radhe Syam, Radhe 
Syam! ’ 

Re-enter Ram in servant's disguise , effected merely by wrapping a cloth cover about his crown. 
He carries bags of money. 
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ram {to the brahmans) : 

I have been sent by Kabir to present these offerings to your reverences. 

He presents to each of the three brahmans a bag of coins . 
first brahman: 

Money from a man of such vile caste is hardly fit to be accepted. 

But he takes it . 

SECOND BRAHMAN {turning away) : 

We must still find out the source of all this wealth. Kabir must be exposed and driven out 
of town before his cult spreads any further. 

Exit the brahmans . 

The swelling hubbub of a joyful crowd receiving alms is now heard at rear . There are shouts of 
‘Jay Kabir !’ Enter Ram , still in disguise . 

ram: 

Now I must go and bring Kabir back to his house. He thinks the brahmans are still sitting 
here waiting for their money. 

Ram crosses the stage and walks past Kabir , who is once again sitting downstage ( in the forest\ 
ram (to Kabir ): 

Why are you sitting here while brahmans are being given alms at your house? 

Exit Ram . 

KABiR*. 

It must be Ram who has done all these things to save my honor. Since the Lord is so watchful 
over me, I must renounce my worldly vocation and devote myself entirely to him. 

Kabir moves backstage toward his house . As he approaches it , shouts of ‘Jay Kabir ! 
Jay Kabir ! Kabirji ki jay jay!* are heard from that direction . 

kabir : 

I must leave the world rather than be spoiled by being worshiped in this way. I shall do 
such an act that people will look on me with hateful eye and turn away from me. 

Finding a prostitute sitting at the side of the street , Kabir raises her up and walks up and down 
arm-in-arm with her . The three brahmans enter and see the pair . 

first brahman: 

This is a disgraceful thing for him to be doing! We shall tell his disciples how they are 
praising him for nothing ! 

Exit brahmans . 

KABIR : 

Good ! Now I shall be rid of all this adulation. 

Exit Kabir . 
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Interlude 

Enter Narad . Beating the time with a small kartal in each hand , he sings a kirttan beginning 
‘ Na-ra-yan, Na-ra-yan, sriman Na-ra-yan ! ’ Circling the front of the stage , he approaches 
the one-time home of the sefh. 

narad : 

I have come again to try to take the seth to heaven. He is not living here in the form of 
a dog any longer. He has died and has been reborn as an ox. 

As he draws near , an ‘ ox 9 ambles out around the end of the curtain . Again , the animal is a 
stooping actor covered with a cloth . 

O foolish mortal! Now you have departed the body of a dog only to become a bullock 
at the door of your grandchildren. You are getting harsh treatment from them. I entreat 
you now to come along with me to heaven and leave this miserable world. 

the ox: 

I would be willing to come to heaven, but every day my son brings merchandise from Mathura 
for his shop, and I pull the cart for him. If 1 were to go to heaven, he would have to pay 
high cartage charges for that. 

narad ( departing ): 

I admit defeat! I have not been able to get one wretched soul to come to heaven. Everyone 
is greedy for this life and for the things of this world. 

Exit Narad . 


Main Story 

Scene: the court of the Maharaja of Banaras . Enter the brahmans . 

FIRST BRAHMAN : 

O King, we have serious news for you. Kablr has been found out in a shameful deed. The 
scandal is all over the city. Your guru, who calls himself a saint, has been loitering about 
the streets with a prostitute ! 

MAHARAJA I 

This is a surprising report. My spiritual guide can hardly have done such an act. 
second brahman : 

We’re not lying. You may ask any person in the entire city. 

MAHARAJA I 

When I accepted him as my guru, I never expected such behavior from him. Call Kablr ! 

A messenger goes , and returns with Kablr . When Kablr enters , the Maharaja remains seated — 
a manifestation of gross disrespect toward a guru. 

kabIr {aside ): 

I know he has heard the report about me, because he shows me no reverence. 

From his personal waterpot Kablr begins to sprinkle water about over the floor . 
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mahArAjA: 

What are you doing ? 
kabIr : 

A priest in Jagannath Purl has burned his foot, and I am cooling the burn. 

A BRAHMAN 1 

This is all humbug. Nobody here in Banaras can know what is happening in Purl. 
mahArAjA: 

I shall send a messenger and find out whether what he says is true or not. O sepoy ! go to 
Jagannath Puri and ask at the temple there whether on this day, at this hour, any priest’s 
foot has been burned. 

Exit the sepoy. Until his return , Kabir leads the audience in the kirttans ‘ Jay Sita Ram jay , 
jay Sita Ram\ and ‘Jay Ram Jay Ram, jay jay Ram!' Re-enter the sepoy. 

sepoy: 

I have made inquiries at Puri, and the word of Kabir is true. A priest burned his foot badly 
on that day. Since then it has healed. 

mahArAjA : 

Now I shall never get salvation because I have insulted my guru! God can forgive an 
affront to himself but not an affront to his devotees. There is no greater sin than the sin of 
insulting one’s teacher. How can I ever get salvation now ? What remedy is there ? 

A BRAHMAN ! 

With hands and feet bound, you must throw yourself into the Ganges to drown. If your guru 
chooses to forgive you, he will save you. 

Curtain. 

In the next scene we see the Maharaja standing on the riverbank with tied hands , preparing to 
drown himself. Kabir appears. He protests against the cruel suggestion of the brahmans and 
forgives and soothes his disciple. The two go offstage together , singing a kirttan. 


Interlude 


Enter Narad. 
nArad: 

I ve made several trips to this earth and have entreated a number of people to go with me to 
heaven, but I’ve had no success. Let me try again. 

Narad walks toward the house of the onetime seth , trolling a spirited kirttan: 

4 Hare Krishna , Hare Krishna , Krishna Krishna , Hare Hare! 

Hare Rama , Hare Rama , Rama Rama , Hare Hare!' 

narad (arriving ): 

That ox is not here any longer ! Where are you, sethji? 

The only reply is a low squeak, coming from the base of the curtain. Hearing it, Narad stoops, 
and catches sight of something too small to be seen by the audience. 
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NARAD *. 

Alas, have you finally come to this? First a prosperous shopkeeper, then a dog, then an 
ox—and now a maggot in the open sewer outside your grandchildren’s house. And do 
you still want to cling to this world? You are dragging out such a pitiable existence here ! 

THE MAGGOT : 

O no ! Pm quite happy here in the gutter. The children come out and play and eat their 
food here, and the little scraps that they drop, I eat. I like it here ! 

narad : 

Oh worldly creature ! So long as your heart longs for life in this world or runs after wealth, 
you cannot get salvation. 

THE MAGGOT : 

Am I the only soul you have to worry about? Must you get me , and me only, into heaven? 

NARAD: 

I have had no time to look after the others, I have had such trouble with you ! And now, 
since you are so ignorant of what is for your own welfare, I am going to pick you up and 
take you to heaven whether you like it or not! 

Raising a tiny thing from the floor , he wraps it in the loose end of his dhoti. Exit Narad. 

The curtain at rear now opens on the heaven of Krishna. Enter Narad , dragging behind him 
the reluctant seth , now once again in human form. 

seth (entering heaven ): 

I testify that I have not come here of my own free will. I have been hauled here by force ! 

Two attendants have been holding up a sheet across the opposite corner of the backstage. 

They now remove it. The god Krishna is disclosed , in glittering costume , sitting in state upon 
his heavenly throne. Under the divinity's gaze the se(h is at last subdued. He staggers and 
falls to his knees . 

sejh : 

O Master, you are a Lord of irresistible might! I tried to defeat your mysterious power, 
but I have been defeated. O Lord of Mercy, you have made my welfare your own concern. 
Forgive my foolish mistakes ! 

narad (shaking a playful finger at the sefh ) : 

Now don’t let the notion enter your head that you will go back to earth again ! 

Curtain. 


Main Story 

Two brahmans enter the forestage. Their talk discloses that they are going to Delhi to carry 
to the emperor a complaint against Kabir. Winding about the stage , they arrive in front of the 
imperial palace , i.e. the curtain. A sepoy emerges , wearing a fez. 

first brahman: 

Kindly inform the emperor that two brahmans have come from Banaras to see him. 

The sepoy opens the curtain. A bearded ruler is seen , seated on a throne , flanked by several 
attendants. 
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THE BRAHMANS : 

O emperor, sal dm ! 

They bow low . [For brahmans to bow before a ruler is disgracefully obsequious behavior.] 
emperor : 

What has brought you to my gate ? 

FIRST BRAHMAN: 

We have a complaint to bring before you. In our city a Hindu teacher named Ramanand 
has converted a Muslim weaver named Kabir. He has started betaking himself to the temple 
instead of to the mosque. If you do not put a stop to this sort of thing all your Muslims 
will become Hindus. 

emperor : 

We shall call a halt to this ! 

(7c? sepoy) Bring Kabir here under arrest! 

Sepoy leaves and comes back with Kabir. Kabir enters without bowing to the emperor . 
attendant: 

Why are you so ill-mannered ? Bow to the emperor ! 
kabIr : 

I do obeisance only to Slta Ram. 
emperor: 

Why have you left your own religion and become a Hindu ? 
kabir : 

I don’t find any difference in them. Some say Ram, some say Rahim. 
emperor : 

He does not abandon his Slta Ram so easily. Sepoy, tie him hand and foot and throw him 
into the Jamuna! 

Sepoy leads Kabir away , and shortly returns. 
sepoy : 

We have just bound him tightly according to your order, and have thrown him into the 
deepest part of the Jamuna River. 

Before the sepoy finishes speaking , Kabir himself strolls out upon the stage. 
sepoy : 

How is it possible that he has come back alive ? 
emperor : 

Sepoy, you have taken a bribe and set him free ! 
sepoy: 


No, he must have some magic power! 
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EMPEROR : 

I am determined to make him give up the name of SIta Ram. Throw him into the fire ! 

Sepoy takes Kabir out again and re-enters. 
sepoy : 

I have fastened him down under a great heap of faggots and set fire to them. 

EMPEROR : 

If he comes out of that alive, your skin will not be safe ! 

Kabir walks in. Great applause from the audience . 

Sepoy, he has paid you well for this ! Now tell me truthfully what you did ! 
sepoy : 

I swear that I left him chained in the middle of a vast pile of flaming logs ! 
emperor: 

I am ashamed that a man who is a Muslim should abandon his faith and take up 
another religion. I cannot rest. Kill him right here in my presence ! 

a brahman: 

That is a fine plan. If you kill him before your own eyes, that will be the end of his repeat¬ 
ing of the name. Put him under the feet of an elephant! 

An ‘ elephant ’ is brought in — a makeshift quadruped draped with a greyish sheet , its trunk a 
dangling strip of cloth. The elephant's trainer urges it upon Kabir. The beast makes a few 
steps in Kabir's direction , then shrieks , rears and backs away. The emperor rises. 

emperor {to the brahmans ) : 

You wretches ! What do you mean by misleading me and causing this true devotee to suffer 
at my hands ? Kablr’s fame was rising and yours was falling, and you were jealous of him ! 

{To Kabir) Kabir, it is the True Name that you speak. I repent that I have given so much 
trouble to God’s devotee. Forgive me. 

The emperor falls to his knees before Kabir. The sepoy removes his fez and bows low. 
kabir : 

Never mind, be at peace. Remember the merciful name of Ram and pray to him constantly. 
Depend upon the Lord. He will watch over you. 

emperor : 

Kabir, from this day, because the Hand of Mercy is upon me, Sri SIta Ram will 1 worship ! 

In a final attempt to discredit Kabir, his brahman enemies try to bring down 
upon him the wrath of the sadhus of Banaras. In his name they invite hundreds 
of them to a feast at his house, without his knowledge. But Ram’s providence, 
in the form of plentiful provisions, foils the schemers. The sadhus are fed, and 
at long last the brahmans are converted and forgiven. In the closing scene 
of the play, we see Kablr’s followers, Hindu and Muslim, standing over his 
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deathbed, disputing whether his body should be buried or burned. When some¬ 
one finally pulls back the shroud, they find that the body is gone ! Where it 
had lain there is only a heap of flowers. The two factions divide the blossoms 
and carry their portions away singing the klrttan: 

Raghupati Raghav Raja Ram, patitapdvarn Slta Ram! 

Isvara Allah tera nam , sab ko sarunati de Bhagavan! 

Comparing the Kabir Natak with the account of Kablr given by NabhajI, 
we find a practical identity of substance and even the same order of episodes. 
It is evident that the playwright used the Bhaktamal as his exclusive source, 
altering few details and adding few. The Namdev Natak stands in the same 
close relation to the story of Namdev in the Bhaktamal. 

The core of the Bhaktamal Natak Mandall is a handful of adult men who 
have been performing together as a group since adolescence. The full troupe is 
a circle of about sixteen men and boys, all of whom are residents of the village 
of Khair in Aligarh District. The various members keep coming and going to 
and from their village, relieving each other and going on leave. The actors work 
under the direction of the seniormost among them, an unassuming and cheerful 
man named Sri Govind Gvarla. A tie which helps to preserve the unity of 
the group is their common discipleship under a single guru, SvamI Krishnanand 
Das of Aligafh. 

The wanderings of the troupe have taken it as far east as Gaya and as far 
west as Jaypur, but not into the Panjab. In February 1950 the troupe returned 
to Vrindaban and spent the entire month of the Kumbh Mela playing its 
dramas in a tent pitched on the sands of the Jamuna River. 

The plays described in this chapter seem unlikely to represent any long- 
established form of drama. The writer of the entire set of scripts was still 
alive in 1950. The list of the types of vernacular drama given on page 3 
includes no category into which these can be forced. Pandit Ramcandra 
Sukla, Bharatendu Hariscandra, and others say that the Hindi prose drama, 
composed with exits and entrances for the stage, came into existence only in 
the middle of the last century through the influence of Bengali and English 
dramas and a revived familiarity with Sanskrit dramatic literature. 4 On the 
other hand, this analysis is hotly disputed in a recent Hindi book by Dr. 
Dasarath Ojha. 5 Though Dr. Ojha by no means proves Pandit Sukla and 
the others wrong, he does at least demonstrate how much is unknown about 

4 Hariscandra of Banaras, Natak (Banaras, Medical Hall Press, 1883), pp. 42 f.; Ram¬ 

candra Sukla, Hindi-sdhitya ka Iti/ids (Sarpvat 2005), pp. 460 f.; George A. Grierson, ‘The 
Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan,’ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 57, 
Pt. I (1888, Special Number), 154. * J 6 

5 Dasarath Ojha, Hindi Natak, Udbhav aur Vikas (Delhi, Raipal and Sons, 1956), pp. 46 
ft., 125 f., and passim. 
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the forms of the living stage in North India before 1850. It seems best to say 
that we do not yet know the history of this type of play. 

How frequently does an average North Indian community play host to 
troupes like the Bhaktamal Natak Mandall? The author has no basis for 
even a guess. But, wherever they may be at work, such troupes have a telling 
influence because they are masters in the art of holding the attention of un¬ 
schooled minds. They leave behind them great numbers of people whose 
emotional loyalties have been awakened or intensified by these hero stories 
of the Vaishnava faith. 
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Ramllla means, literally, ‘ Rama’s sport The uninitiated reader may 
think sport a trivial term to apply to dramas that rehearse the deeds of a deity 
as told in an epic regarded as sacred scripture. The word Ilia must be trans¬ 
lated thus, but the reader should understand that the English word sport 
represents a technical term of Hindu theology which has a special meaning. 
A major tradition of Hindu thought describes as ‘ sports ’ the whole of the 
divine acts in space and time. Confronted with the problem of how the 
Supreme Being, while axiomatically perfect and self-sufficient, could yet have 
had reason to produce the cosmos, Hindu thinkers have long taught that the 
creation, preservation and dissolution of worlds spring from no lack or need 
on the part of God, but are the manifestations of his spontaneous joyful 
disinterested creativity—are his sports. 1 Though the doctrine of Ilia is not 
the whole of Vaishnava thinking on this problem, it is an accepted Vaishnava 
teaching. Not only Vishnu’s creation of the cosmos is viewed as Ilia, but 
also his actions within the cosmos when he enters his creation in the form of 
his various incarnations. Thus the myths of all of Vishnu’s avataras relate 
his sports, and Tulsidas in the introduction to his Ramayana can refer to the 
entire content of his Ramcaritmanas as Harilild or sports of Hari (i.e. of 
Vishnu) in his Rama-incarnation. 2 When dramas which enact systematically 
the story of the Ramayana are called the ‘ Ramllla ’, they are being identified 
by reference to their subject-matter. 


1 On Ilia see The Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana with the Commentary of Baladeva, 

Sacred Books of the Hindus, 5 (Allahabad, The Panini Office, 1912), pp. 266 f.; Veddntasutra, 
11.1.33 with Ramanuja’s commentary, trans. George Thibaut, Sacred Books of the 
East, 48, Pt. Ill, p. 477; Girindra Narayan Mallik, The Philosophy of Vaisnava Religion , 
pp. 151-57, Sushil Kumar De, Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal 
pp. 260-64. ... 6 , 

2 Tulsidas, Ramcaritmanas, ed. Hanumanprasad Poddar, samvat 2004, p. 34, caupai 3. 
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The performances which go by this name are based upon the Ramayana of 
Tulsidas. They cover the main incidents narrated in the Ramcaritmanas in 
a series of performances lasting many days, and they employ a rare stage 
technique that combines recitation of the sacred text with simultaneous acting 
and dialogue. 

The name ‘ Ramllla ’ is sometimes applied to such plays even when they 
are produced at casual times by traveling companies of professional actors. 
Two such professional Ramllla troupes were at work in Vrindaban in August 
1949, when the actors of Pandit Dip Cand held forth nightly on a platform 
erected in the fruit bazaar while another party was offering plays of the same 
sort in the nearby grain market. In November 1949 and again in February 
1950 a group of Caube Brahman actors came from Mathura and put on a 
month-long series of Ramayana dramas. K. M. Jhaveri has noted the acti¬ 
vities of such players in Gujarat and Bombay, and Pandeya Becan Sarma 
in his autobiography describes the organization and life of a troupe from 
Ayodhya with which he acted in the Panjab and Northwest Frontier Province 
in 1910. 3 The season of Rama’s birthday in March (Caitra sukla 9th) is a 
time of year when all troupes capable of performing on Ramayana themes are 
likely to be at work. These professional performances are sometimes called 
Ramllla, but they are not the Ramllla, and it is not these which come to mind 
when the word is used without qualification. 

The great Ramllla of North India is a distinct social institution, an annual 
feature of the dasahra holidays which begin in the latter part of September. 
Unlike the other traditional forms of drama found in Mathura District, the 
dasahra Ramllla is produced both by and for local people. It is organized, 
financed and staged in each town under the supervision of a committee 
selected for this duty in a roughly democratic manner by the local Hindu 
community. This is the Ramllla which touches the experience of the average 
person who grows up in North India. It is this autumnal series of Ramayana 
dramas which is described here. 

The account which follows is based largely on personal observation and 
inquiry in Mathura and Vrindaban. The author attended ten Ramllla per¬ 
formances in those towns and nearby Hathras in the dasahra season of 1949 
and obtained the publicity materials of the actors of the town of Aligarh. 
Friends from more distant cities contributed descriptions of the observance 
in their respective localities. 4 Actors and members of managing committees 
in Mathura and Vrindaban obligingly answered questions and supplied financial 

3 Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, Further Milestones in Gujarati Literature, p. 181; 
Pandeya Becan Sarma, Apni Khabar (Delhi, Rajkamal Prakasan, 1960), pp. 52-62. 

4 Special thanks are extended to Mr. Radha Krishna Misra for data on the Ramllla 
in Aligarh and to Mr. Kisorl Mohan Nigam for a detailed account of the Ramlilas of his 
childhood in Satna, U.P. 
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reports and other printed literature of their societies. Finally, the author is 
indebted for useful descriptions to a half dozen writers of the past. 5 To be 
mentioned especially are an account of the Ramlila in Ghazlpur written by 
H. Niehus in 1905 and James Prinsep’s description of the festival in Banaras 
in 1825. Information on the practice of communities outside Mathura 
District was of special value in distinguishing customs which are local from 
those which prevail throughout North India. 

Deferring the question of how communities organize to produce these 
plays, we shall deal first with the actors and then with the unique stage methods. 
The actors are recruited from the community in which they perform. The 
minor parts in the plays are open to all boys and men who belong to one of 
the four castes and whose age is regarded as proper for a particular role. 
Opportunities to act in the Ramlila tend to be sought after particularly by 
certain families who provide a disproportionate number of the community’s 
performers. The actors who take the roles of Rama, his wife, and his brothers, 
however, must be of brahman caste because when they appear in costume and 
crown as the very embodiments (svarups) of the divinities, even brahmans 
will bow down to them and worship them. A brahman boy may begin 
acting at about the age of ten, when he may take the role of one of King 
Dasaratha’s children—Rama, Bharata, Lakshmana or Satrughna—in the 
childhood scenes of the early books of the Ramayana. On attaining the 
age of eleven or twelve, he may be selected for the role of Slta. At thirteen 
or fourteen, if talented and fortunate, he can be entrusted with the part of 
the grown-up Rama. He can hold this position for three or four years at 
the most. When hair appears on his upper lip, an inexorable law of the 
Vaishnava stage demands that his career as a svarup come to an end and a 
younger actor must be found to take his place. 

5 H. Niehus, ‘ Das Ram-festspiel Nordindiens Globus, 87 (1905), 58-61; James 
Prinsep, Benares Illustrated in a Senes of Drawings, Third Series (Calcutta, Baptist Mission 
Press, 1833; London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1834), five unnumbered pages, two ills., ‘ Festival 
of the Ram Leela and Bhurut Melao’; partially reprinted in Selections from the Asiatic 
Journal (Madras, Higginbotham & Co., 1875), pp. 865-67; Bishop Reginald Heber, Narrative 
of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India from Calcutta to Bombay, 1824-25 ,1 (London, 
J. Murray, 1849), 190 <T.; Victor Jacquemont, Voyage dans I'lnde, 1 (Paris, Firmin Didot 
Freres, 1841), 213-15; John Campbell Oman, The Great Indian Epics (London, G. Bell & Sons, 
1912), pp. 75-86; Alexandra David-Neel, Ulnde : Hier-aujourcT hui-demain (Paris, Librairie 

on, 1951), pp. 67-73; Mischa Titiev, 4 A Dasehra Celebration in Delhi’, American Anthro¬ 
pologist, 48 (Oct. 1946), 676-80; ‘Hindu Passion Play’, Life , Feb. 12, 1951, pp. 90-97. 
The above are partial and sometimes casual eyewitness accounts of the Ramlila. Jvalaprasad 
Misra s compilation Sri Ramlila Ramayana Safika (Bombay, Venkatesvar Press, 1904-05) 
includes directions for scenery, properties, casting, costumes and acting. Financial inform¬ 
ation has come largely from the published annual reports of several Ramlila committees, 
inc udmg Radhagovind Tentlvala, San 1946 ke Ay Vydy kd Viva ran, Sri Pancayati Ram-IUa 
^.^ndaban, Srikrishna Printing Press, n.d.); Kesavdev, Hisab Sri Ramlila Ay-vyay Sthan 
Mathura son 1949 L (Mathura, Syam Press, samvat 2006 [a.d. 1949]). To these materials Bal- 
want Gargi has now added a valuable chapter in his Folk Theater of India, 1966, pp. 90-113. 
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Ramlila actors are essentially amateurs even though they receive small 
cash payments and other favors. Out of the considerable treasuries raised 
to support the plays, Rs.555 was divided at the end of a recent season among 
the actors and workers in Mathura, and Rs.161 among those in Vrindaban. 
In view of the large number of persons included in the distributions and their 
month-long labors, the small individual shares were tokens of appreciation 
rather than pay. Free food is provided for actors who remain on duty over 
meal hours. On the occasion of the enactment of Rama’s coronation, special 
admirers of any actor may come forward and place personal gifts in his hands, 
but the actors’ chief gains are pleasure and prestige. The ancient disrepute 
of the Indian actor is not attached in the least degree to the performers of the 
Ramlila. The boys who are selected for this work are highly respected and 
widely envied. 

The Ramcaritmanas of Tulsidas is the subject-matter of the Ramlila. Its 
function is to convey to the Hindu public the words of this Ramayana through 
musical recitation of the text and to make the meaning of that text clear and 
vivid through acting. In technique, the Ramlila fuses the techniques of 
cantillation with those of the drama. Recitation of the Ramayana has the 
priority and determines the structure of the performance. The central person 
in all the stage proceedings is the chanting pandit. From a prominent vant¬ 
age point on or near the stage, he sings out to audience and actors the lines 
of the sacred text. One who wishes to follow the progress of the drama can 
do no better than to take a seat beside the pandit and follow his recitation 
down the pages of his large Ramayana from marked verse to marked verse. 
Sometimes he sings all the verses without omission for several pages together; 
then he may skip over many pages, pick out a verse or two here and there to 
serve as a bridge for the narrative, and pass on to a distant episode that has 
been selected for intensive dramatization. 

Some communities consider it praiseworthy or even obligatory to read the 
entire Ramayana on the stage during the days of the Ramlila festival. Prinsep 
noted that in Banaras under the patronage of the maharaja of that place 
‘ nearly the whole of the Ramayana is read through in the course of twenty or 
thirty days, and whatever incidents are capable of being acted, or displayed, are 
simultaneously exhibited ’. 6 But in Banaras nowadays, according to Alexandra 
David-Neel, the entire epic is covered only in certain extraordinary years. 7 In 
Satna thirty years ago the reading of every word of Tulsidas was considered 
a strict duty. This sense of obligation involved the people of Satna in occa¬ 
sional trying situations. The Ramcaritmanas contains numerous descriptive 
passages which simply could not be cast into lively stage action, and the 

6 Prinsep, first page. 

7 David-Neel, p. 67. 
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majority of the local people no longer understood the archaic language well 
enough to enjoy it as mere literary recitation. Therefore ingenious devices 
were employed to lighten the burden of the audience yet fulfil the letter of 
the law. The book was so divided for stage use that a night’s performance 
ended just at the point in the text where such a wearisome passage began. The 
next day the pandits would arrive early at the place of assembly and sing the 
passage through dutifully to an almost empty theater, finishing just as the 
crowds began to arrive. If an undramatic passage of some length fell un¬ 
avoidably in the middle of an evening’s program, the singers proceeded 
through it in subdued voice while the audience was pleasantly diverted by a 
dance or farcical interlude. 

The Ramlila players of the Mathura area feel free to make whatever selection 
they wish from the Ramayapa. Some incidents of the epic are omitted 
entirely; others are presented in abstract, so to speak; and still others are 
produced in full with great pomp and emphasis. The body of selections is 
adjusted in quantity so that it can be acted out in the time allotted to the 
local dramatic festival. The chosen episodes are grouped into units that can 
be presented at one sitting. The resulting calendar of performances is pub¬ 
lished before the start of the season in the form of a large handbill or poster 
(lilapatra). A comparison of the handbills of a number of towns showed 
that each community’s selection is different. Each town’s way of editing 
the Ramayana for the stage tended to be traditional, the same selection of 
incidents being repeated year after year. 

The statement that the Ramcaritmcinas is the substance of the Ramlila 
requires several qualifications. First, there are or have been some exceptional 
communities which cling to the name and season of the Ramlila but base 
their acting upon new stage scripts which are related only loosely to the 
Ramayana of Tulsidas. In Hindi libraries one finds many works entitled 
Ramlila Natak or the like, which on examination prove to be efforts to cast 
the story of Rama into modern Hindi verse plays explicitly for the use of 
community Ramlila troupes. 8 Though verses from the Ramcaritmanas 
predominate in these works, almost all the compilers admit using poetry 
from other sources as well. Such books seem to have been produced and 
used especially in the districts of Naini Tal and Almora, where they may have 
helped to ease a special language problem. The author has no information on 
their use in any other place. Wherever these more conventional play-scripts 

8 Ramdatt Jyotirvid, Sri Ramlila Natak (Allahabad, Pandit Badriprasad Pande, 
1909; 4th ed., Etawah, 1929); Narayana Sahaya GosvamI, Sriramllla Ndtaka Ramayana 
(Mathura, Sundar Sringar Karyalaya, 1911); GosvamI Lakshmanacarya, Srird'mllld Ramayana 
(Mathura, Sundar Sringar Karyalaya, 1914); Pandit PItambar TripathI, Ramlila Natak 
(Naini Tal, K. D. Karnatak Brothers, 1929). 
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have been adopted, the systematic recitation of the Ramcaritmanas itself has 
necessarily ceased. 

The Vrindaban actors in their dialogue make some use of poetic composi¬ 
tions on Ramayana themes written by a recent poet named Radhesyam. 
His modern Hindi verse is much more easily intelligible to present-day 
audiences than the now-difficult poetry of TulsI. In keeping with the general 
Indian literary custom of resorting to poetic expression in emotional situations, 
the actors in intense scenes often abandon their usual prose dialogue for the 
verses of Radhesyam. His poetry has a limited use in Satna as well. In 
neither town does it replace the Ramcaritmanas as the text of basic 
recitation. 

Finally, the bulky editions of the Ramcaritmanas used by the pandits con¬ 
tain a good deal of material which was not written by Tulsidas. Printed for 
pious rather than scholarly use, they incorporate a number of interpolated 
stories ( kshepak ) which one cannot find in critically edited editions. One 
such interpolation elaborates into an episode the incident of Tabari, the 
jungle woman who offered Rama her best hospitality, although it was only 
an offering of wild fruits. The others include the story of how Sulocana, 
the wife of Meghnad, became a sati, and the extended episode of Ahiravana’s 
carrying off of Rama and Lakshmana into Patala, and the beloved passages 
in which Hanuman proves by tearing open his chest that the name of Rama 
is written on his heart. These interpolations provide several of the most popular 
episodes of the Ramllla performances. 9 

There is no need to retell here the familiar narratives which the Ramllla 
dramatizes. With a few exceptions of the kind just mentioned, they are the 
stories told by Tulsidas and may be read in the pleasant translations of F. S. 
Growse or W. Douglas P. Hill. 10 The scope and content of the whole of a 
city’s observances may be seen in the translation of Mathura’s day-by-day 
calendar given in the Appendix to this book. 

It will be noticed in that calendar that the presentations do not consist 
only of dramas. On the opening day and on the final day important rituals 
are performed. On numerous occasions throughout the season, pageants 
and processions—spectacles rather than dramas—are held in the streets and 
other public places. For instance, the gods go in procession to plead with 
Brahma for help against the evil power of Ravana. Rama and the demoness 
Taraka lead their respective adherents through the streets and lock forces in 

9 The interpolations mentioned are included in the Mathura stage copy of the 
Ramcaritmanas, edited by Vidyavaridhi Pandit Jvalaprasad Misra (20th ed., Bombay, 
Venkatesvar Steam Press, samvat 1992 [a.d. 1935]). 

10 Frederick Salmon Growse, trans., The Ramayana of TulsI Das (7th ed., Allahabad, 
Ram Narain Lai, 1937); W. Douglas P. Hill, trans., The Holy Lake of the Acts of Rama 
(Bombay, Indian Branch, Oxford University Press, 1952). 
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decisive combat. When Rama is to be married to Slta, he travels to her 
parental home in a colorful wedding procession like that of mortal bride¬ 
grooms. 11 Later, Rama, Slta and Lakshmana walk barefoot to the edge of 
the city on the sad road to exile, amidst the genuine tears of many who line 
the streets. The citizens pour forth in a body to visit them at Citrakut, which 
is identified for the time being with a certain spot in the suburbs. And when 
all the trials of the heroic family are finished, the victorious Rama returns to 
meet his brother Bharata, traveling in triumphal procession with his monkey 
friends and allies. 12 The last and greatest of these vast open-air spectacles 
is the Ravanvadh , the great pageant of the slaying of Rama's demon enemy. 
In the Mathura festivities this spectacle was massively and crudely presented 
under the open sky on the afternoon of the VijayadasamJ day, before a crowd 
equal in number to the entire population of the city. The arena was a sunken 
field at the edge of town, surrounded by banks and hillocks from which a 
hundred thousand people looked on. At one end of the field, colossal paper 
effigies of Ravana and his brother Kumbhakarna (Kumbhkaran) manned 
the flimsy walls of a paper ‘ fortress 5 of Lanka. There was some semblance 
of mute drama as Rama and his monkey cohorts swarmed on the scene and 
prepared to attack. Two carriages bearing impersonators of Rama and 
Ravana circled round and round in lively imitation of the tactical gyrations 
of the chariots of the two champions in combat. A great shout went up as 
Ravana was struck down. The ebullient crowd swarmed through the lines of 


11 The wedding procession (, barat ) took four hours to make its round of the city of 
Mathura. As in any wedding procession, a corps of drummers (tasavale) headed the column. 
In this case they were bearded Muslims. The royal brothers and their relatives brought up 
the rear. In between rolled the floats and exhibits of every person who had any kind of 
animate or inanimate conveyance and a desire to display something. On one float the 
Ramayau PracarinI Sabha, a religious organization, conducted a mobile katha or public 
reading of the Ramayana. Merchants sat on carts piled with their choicest merchandise, 
demonstrating their wares and passing out advertisements to the onlookers. The slow 
procession brought the goddess Kali into view, seated upon a moving throne. On the 
petition of a walking attendant that she manifest her powers, she leaped down to the street. 
In a ferocious charge down the pavement and back she swept the narrow street with terrifying 
circles of her flashing sword. The crowd scattered pell-mell. Siva and Parvatl came by on 
a glittering jeep in the role of special friends and clients of the Vaishnava deities—the status 
usually granted them in this overwhelmingly Vaishnava area. The seething crowd closed 
in tightly around all the floats save that of a snake-charmer who, with urgent generosity, 
kept trying to bestow handfuls of serpents on all bystanders within his reach. 

12 The number and nature of the processions vary greatly from town to town accord¬ 
ing to local desires and the funds available for these costly affairs. In Aligarh, judging 
by their printed calendar, some sort of procession is held every day. The Hathras program 
mentions five only; and in Vfindaban only the procession of Rama’s wedding and that of his 
final reunion with Bharat are held. In 1944 a group of young men gained control of the 
Vfindaban festival on a platform of eliminating the multiplicity of processions, holding that 
they did not confer aesthetic or educational benefit proportionate to their extraordinary 
expense. Even now, almost half of the Vrindaban budget goes to the support of the two 
processions which are still held. 
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police, the walls of Lanka were torn to tatters, and the images of the demons 
went up in flames. 13 

On the evening of the day of the Ravanvadh pageant, the conflict which 
had been shown roughly in the afternoon was given serious dramatic rendering 
on the Mathura Ramlila troupe’s principal covered stage. In all Ramlllas 
of the author’s experience there existed this fundamental distinction between 
the outdoor processions and pageants, on the one hand, and the less specta¬ 
cular but more polished stage presentations on the other. Jvalaprasad Misra 
in his Hindi manual for Ramlila troupes shows that this differentiation is 
widely recognized: 

It is clear that the Ramlila can be of two kinds, the first on the open field, the second 
on a curtained stage. The 111a that is performed on a stage goes on in the style of a play. 
... The first kind of 111a takes place after a ring has been made in the open field. Only such 
action is performed in it as is suitable for common people to see. 14 

In Mathura, Vrindaban, and in all the towns near and far of which the 
author has direct knowledge, the festival involves performances of both sorts, 
and in no case are those of the first kind done in dumb show. Yet the Occi¬ 
dental writers who have mentioned the Ramlila have time and time again 
referred to it without any distinction of types as a pantomimic performance. 
Horace Hyman Wilson in Selected Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus 
calls it ‘ a mere spectacle ’, and Sylvain Levi says of it, ‘ Dialogue is entirely 
omitted. ... The action is cut up into a series of striking tableaux.’ 15 These 
statements need not be taken with gravity because Wilson and Levi take all 
their information from Jacquemont, who himself saw nothing of the Ramlila 
save the Ravanvadh pageant at Barrackpore. On like grounds, we can ignore 
the many travelers, who have noticed and photographed the great public field 
events, called them ‘ the Ramlila ’ and referred to it as a mere pageant. What 
they say has no bearing on the more sophisticated but more secluded dialogue 
plays. 

However, the description of the Ramlila’s actors as voiceless is found also 
in writers who were not mere transient aliens but careful, settled observers 
whom one would expect to be aware of the existence of spoken dramas if 
there were any. Niehus, who gave detailed attention to the festival in GhazI- 
pur, says, ‘ The performance consists entirely of pantomimes, to which the 
text is read out from the Ramayana.’ And Prinsep reports from Ramnagar 
in Banaras, ‘ The whole of the acting is necessarily in dumb show, and the 

13 The best descriptions of the Ravanvadh pageantry are those in Titiev, American 
Anthropologist, 48, 676-80; Prinsep; and Life, Feb. 12, 1951, pp. 90-97. 

14 Jvalaprasad Misra, p. 23. 

16 Horace Hyman Wilson, Selected Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus (3rd ed., 
2 vols., London, Triibner & Co., 1871), 1, xxix; Sylvain Levi, Le Theatre indien, p. 317; like¬ 
wise Arthur Berriedale Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 42. 
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dramatis personae are so numerous, and in general so unskilled in their duty, 
that the leaders . .. have great difficulty in making the performance keep 
pace with the oral declamation of the choir, or band of priests, who chaunt 
the sacred legend.’ Narayana Sahaya GosvamI in the preface to his Sriram- 
lila Nataka Ramayana says that in some towns the acting of the Ramllla 
goes on in the manner of a play, but that ‘ generally in the Ramlllas it is the 
pandits who recite the verses; the svarups are only made to sit in the guise 
of images’. The GosvamI would not underestimate, of course, the need for 
the dialogues which he is publishing, but we must accept his statement about 
the frequency of the use of mute actors. The testimony of these well-informed 
persons leads us to believe that in the past (and perhaps even now) there have 
been many communities which attempt nothing beyond the public pageants, 
associating their reading of the Ramayana with these inarticulate outdoor 
shows. Some may even produce the smaller stage plays in pantomime. 

The idea suggests itself that the pantomime may have been the original 
form of the Ramllla and that the stage performance with dialogue may have 
made its appearance only through the influence of the modern Hindi play, 
which was nascent in the latter half of the last century. However, we have 
evidence that there were speaking actors on the Ramllla stage before the first 
Hindi prose dramas were written. Goplnath Tivarl in his recent Bharatendu- 
kalin Natak Sahitya relates the personal reminiscences of a very old man, 
born in 1826, who described to him the dialogue in both prose and verse 
which was used by the Ramllla actors of his childhood.And as we shall 
see, a comparison of the Ramllla with the modern play does not encourage 
the belief that the former is the offspring of the latter. The modern dialogue 
drama has exerted a marginal influence on the Ramllla tradition, but the 
product has been the class of aberrant Ramllla natakas mentioned above. 
So we shall assume that it is the pantomimic Ramllla which is the epipheno- 
menon. It is probably a local simplification, the resort of communities 
which undertake the observances with limited resources in training, funds, 
interest, or energy. At any rate the dialogue drama which prevails in the 
Ramllla today is not a recent development. 

The Ramllla one may see today is full drama. Its dialogue is subordinated 
to textual recitation, it is true, but the subordination does not mean that 
dialogue is minor in quantity. Its dependence is functional. The recita¬ 
tion carries the thread of the story and thus determines the speech and 
action of the performers. The pandit, ever the key man in the proceedings, 
sings out the dohds, caupais and sorathas of the printed page in the 


16 Goplnath Tivarl, Bharatendukcihn Natak Sahitya (Jalandhar and Allahabad, Hindi- 
Bhavan, 1959), p. 80. 
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ever-recurring tunes appropriate to their meters. 17 If the acting is being done 
on a proper stage, the pandit’s lectern is usually seen at its right-hand border. 
He and his accompanists often sit on a small detached platform which pro¬ 
jects into the audience slightly in advance of the main stage and to its right. 
Frequently he uses a microphone and amplifier to make himself heard above 
the sometimes boisterous chatter of the crowd. In Vrindaban, where most 
of the acting is done out-of-doors, the pandit seated himself on a table placed 
at the edge of the rectangle of dusty lawn which served as a stage. In swift- 
moving action scenes he sometimes descended to the sidelines and strode up 
and down with the tides of battle, holding his book before him and singing 
out the verses in a stentorian voice. As these pandits begin their scriptural 
chant from one of these vantage points, the performers on the stage begin to 
display in bodily motion the action being narrated, and when the verses of 
the Ramayana have reported the words of this or that personality, the pandit 
pauses while on the stage the appropriate actor repeats the substance of the 
speech in modern Hindi prose. Sometimes the actor’s utterance is a fairly 
literal translation of the Ramayana passage; sometimes it is a paraphrase, 
and sometimes a fanciful elaboration along lines which the text merely 
suggests or provides with a reasonable occasion. 

How cantillation and dialogue are interwoven may be seen in the trans¬ 
cription below of a sound-recording made at an actual performance. The 
recording was made on the Ramllla stage in Mathura. The occasion was 
the enactment of the Rajgaddl or coronation of Rama. After fourteen years 
of exile, Rama is seated at last upon his rightful throne amidst the rejoicing 
people of Ayodhya. The devout of Mathura, acting nominally in the role 
of Rama’s loyal Ayodhyan subjects, press upward to the stage to salute their 
new sovereign. Rama is thanking his helpers and allies of the late war and 
dismissing them with gifts. Brahmans chant the Vedas before their king and 
depart with rich rewards. Brahma and §iva pay their respects and take 
their leave. Here our recording begins. 18 

17 Some of the melodies used currently in the Ramllla in Banaras are recorded in 
Ethnic Folkways Library, Religious Music of India, New York, Folkways Records and 

Service Corporation. . .. 

18 The text as far as chant 13 was obtained by sound-recording, transcribed by Mr. 
Govind Das Gupta, M.A., of Jhansl. The remainder of the verses were copied from the 
stage copy of the Ramayana, the associated speeches being dictated by the actors in a private 
session. 
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CHANT 1 : 

Uma’s Lord 19 praised Ram’s virtues, 
and, happy, he went to Kailas. 

Then the Lord arranged for the monkeys 
all sorts of easeful abodes. 

That beauty, that pleasure in meeting, 
speech cannot tell. Lord of Birds. 20 

Sarada, Sesh, Veda describe it; 21 
such charm is known to Mahe§. 

Vibhlshan, contented, arose then— 22 
took up in his hand a necklace of gems. 


vibhIshats : 

O see! When my brother Ravan conquered the Ocean, the Ocean gave my brother at that 
time this necklace of gems. 

chant 2: 

What the Treasury of Waters gave to Ravan, 

Vibhlshan received in turn. 

That same pleasing necklace of gems 
he dropped upon Janakfs neck. 


vibhIshaisj : 

Now I make a presentation of this necklace to the revered queen ! 
BYSTANDER: 

Cry out, * Victory to King Ram! ’ 
chant 3: 

Its brilliance became so great 
the rulers could not gaze on it directly. 

It was more glorious there than the concourse of kings; 

the hearts of all were charmed to see it. 

At that moment Janak’s daughter the queen 
looked at Ram and then smiled. 

The gracious Ram said, ‘Please listen, dear. 

Give whatsoever you wish to whomsoever you please.’ 


19 Epithet of Siva, Uma’s husband. 

20 Garutfa, to whom the story is being narrated. 

21 Great fluency is popularly ascribed to these beings : to Sarasvatl, goddess of speech; 
to AdiSesha, the primeval serpent; and to the personified Vedas. 

22 This and all subsequent lines are an interpolation in the text of Tulsidas. 
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RAM : 

O Darling, please give this necklace to whomsoever you wish, 

CHANT 4: 

Then the beloved daughter of Janak, hearing the speech, 
took the string of jewels from her neck, 

* To whom shall I give this ? ’ she thought in her heart. 
She looked in the direction of the Son of the Wind. 23 


sIta: 

To whom shall I give this necklace ? 

CHANT 5: 

Noting her merciful glance, the Son of the Wind, 
pleased, made a prostration. 

That necklace of jewels the daughter of Janak 
dropped around his throat. 24 

BYSTANDER 1 

Cry out, 4 Victory to Queen STta ! ’ 
chant 6: 

Mahavlr reflected in his mind, 

‘ There is some great excellence in the necklace.* 


hanuman: 

In the necklace which the revered Mother has graciously given me there must surely be some 
special excellence. Only for this reason has my Mother shown me the favor. 

CHANT 7: 

Soaked in the syrup of love for the Supremely Blissful One, 
he began to look at all the gems. 

4 Save light, there’s nothing else in it 
to appeal to the hearts of devotees ! ’ 

HANUMAN *. 

The revered Mother has doubtless given this out of kindness. But in it, apart from light, 
no other thing is visible to which the minds of devotees should be attracted. 


chant 8: 


4 Within the gem there must be some kernel.’ 
Then he broke one pearl. 


hanuman: 


But a thing given by Mother cannot be without importance. Therefore there 
be some kernel inside these gems. I am going to break one bead first, and see. 

(He crushes one bead between his teeth. Since the ‘gems are grapes, 
difficult.) 


surely must 
this is not 


24 The story to this point is found in The Rdmayana of Vdlmiki, ed. Kasinath Pandurang 
Parab (Bombay, Tukarlm JavajI, 1902), VI.128.78-83, p. 967; and in the 
Larikakhand, 16.5-8 (Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. XI, 1935), II, p. 895. The source o 
subsequent episodes is doubtful or unknown to the writer Tlie cracK.ng of the jewels 
between Hanuman’s teeth may have been suggested by Jvalaprasad Misra s ed tion of the 
Ramcaritmanas, pp. 831 f., wherein Vibhishan at Ram’s bidding showers raiment and g 
down upon the monkeys, who stuff the precious things into their mouths. 
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CHANT 9: 


He began to scrutinize the inside of it. 

Seeing this, people were soaked in astonishment. 

hanuman : 

Inside this, nothing is visible but luster. Just as there is luster outside, there is luster inside 
too, but far more than that. 

CHANT 10 : 


Then stout Hanuman broke another. 

Seeing it to be without kernel, he discarded it. 


hanuman : 

There’s nothing in this, either ! 
chant 11 : 


In this way he breaks one pearl after another. 

It gives great pain to the multitude of bystanders. 


BYSTANDER '. 

O look ! Why is Hanuman here breaking this necklace of gems in this way ? 
chant 12 : 

They began to say, each in his own mind, 

‘ To one who has no fitness 
Please do not give such a thing, 

or see the same sad state of affairs ! ’ 

Then some king cried out, 

‘What are you doing, Hanuman ? 

Why are you breaking the necklace— 
the beautiful jewels—O Wise One ? ’ 


BYSTANDER : 

O Hanuman, why are you breaking up and throwing away a necklace of such beautiful and 
priceless jewels ? 

chant 13 : 

Hearing the speech, the Son of the Wind said, 

‘ I am looking for the joy-giving name of Ram. 

The Name is not to be seen in this; 
that is why I am breaking it, O brother.’ 


HANUMAN : 

Brother, I am looking in it for the name of the joy-giving Ram. The name of my Lord is 
not visible in it, brother. That’s why I’m breaking it. 
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chant 14 : 


Someone said, * One does not hear anywhere 
that the name of Ram is in all things ! ’ 

BYSTANDER : 

O Hanuman, the name of Ram is not inside everything, and we have never with our own ears 
heard anything to that effect anywhere ! 

CHANT 15 : 


Said the Son of the Wind, ‘ What hasn’t the Name in it 
isn’t of any use at all.’ 

hanuman : 

O brother, that thing is not of any use in which there is not the name of my Lord! 
chant 16 : 


The same person said, ‘ Listen, O Abode of Strength ! 
does the name of Ram exist in your body ? ’ 

SAME BYSTANDER : 

O Hanuman, you Abode of Strength, is the name of the Lord Ram written even in your 
heart ? 

chant 17 : 

Hearing the speech, the Son of the Wind said, 

‘ Certainly Hari’s noble name is in my body ! ’ 

HANUMAN I 

Yes, the name of the supremely noble Lord must surely be in my body! 
chant 18 : 

Having spoken thus, the ape tore open his own heart. 

On every hair’s breadth were the infinite names of the Lord. 

Seeing the name of Ram stamped everywhere, 
all became astonished at heart. 

There was a rain of flowers, shouts of ‘ Victory ! ’ in the sky. 

Raghunath looked at him with gracious glance. 

Hanuman’s body became again hard as the thunderbolt . 26 

At once the Lord rose up; 

With his body atingle and tears in his eyes 
he took Hanuman to his heart. 

26 Hindi simile regards the thunderbolt as the ultimate in hardness, rather than in 
speed and force. 
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In costuming, each North Indian community follows its own fancies, guided 
only by a few generally shared conceptions . 26 One of these universal notions 
is that murky colors are appropriate for demonic beings. Everywhere, 
Ravana and his henchmen are seen in blue or black clothing. The faces of 
the lesser demons are blackened with soot. Ravana’s ten-headedness is 
always somehow represented, but the patterns of headgear differ greatly from 
community to community. The general intention in designing the dress of 
Rama is that he should be made to look like a king. But since the conceptions 
of royalty in the popular mind are vague, the results are various. In some 
towns Rama wears a coga. The costume worn in Mathura is a richly embroid¬ 
ered red velvet coat reminiscent of an old style of Western court dress. 
Slta wears her distinctive coronet, called a candrika, and a nose pendant 
(bulak) of pearl. The head-dress of Rama, here as everywhere, is a high 
cylindrical crown of a type peculiar to himself. A white feather (turra) is 
fixed at its forward peak, and at the very top there rises a spade-shaped crest 
called kirit. Major protrusions from the right and left sides of the headgear 
are said to represent earrings (kundal). A tassel of strung pearls dangles 
from each of these ear ornaments. A halo (tej) is attached to the rear of the 
crown. The lower border of the crown is fringed with a string of pearls. 
The dots and lines of sandalwood paste which often ornament the face of 
the actor are without special meaning. The tilak worn in the middle of the 
forehead by Mathura actors is of the pattern peculiar to members of the 
Srfvaishnava or Ramanuja Sampradaya. 

There is great local variation in stage design. No single structure or 
layout can be called the Ramllla stage. Since audiences sit upon mats on 
the ground, performances remain passably visible even when the stage is only 
a rectangle of earth under the open sky; therefore communities sometimes 
do not trouble to put up any sort of erected stage. When elevated and covered 
platforms are built, their function is not always to provide a central floor for 
the action. They may represent specific fortresses, palaces, or other buildings 
that serve only occasionally as the scene of some part of the panoramic action. 
It is a widely recognized principle of staging that, whenever a change of geo¬ 
graphical setting occurs in the story of the Ramayana, the scene of acting 
must undergo a complete shift to indicate the change of place. At such 
times, a move is made to a new arena, usually in another part of the town. 
The Mathura players perform during their season in six different localities 
within their city. The events set in Ayodhya and Janakpur are enacted on a 


<r^L?!^ Cti ^ nS o 0 f0r T St T ing - a - re given in Jva| aprasad Misra, Sri Ramlila Ramayana 
Ri r , 28 ’ and in Tripat hi, pp. 174 ff. Actors in costume are pictured in Sir William 
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stage erected in a large open-air grain market in the heart of the Mathura 
business district. The heaven of Vishnu to which the gods go to plead for 
help against Ravana is set up in a nearby bazaar. Visvamitra’s hermitage is 
identified with the grounds of a local temple. A landing place on a bank of 
the Jamuna River becomes Prayag, where Rama’s famous dialogue with 
Kevata the ferryman is re-enacted. Citrakut has yet another location, and 
the jungle scenes another. At most of these places much labor is expended 
in preparing special facilities for players and spectators. In Vrindaban some 
years ago, a group of young men gained control of the Ramlila who were 
convinced that their audiences had no real need for such literal and costly 
representation of the various localities of the Ramayana. Defying the con¬ 
vention of the shifting stage, they began a tradition of holding performances 
night after night in a single arena on the grounds of the Temple of Rangjl. 
They give token recognition to the older principle, however, by enacting 
their various scenes now at one end, now at another, of the long strip of grass 
that is their stage. 

In providing whole new theaters at each major change of scene, the Ramlila 
is lavish, but it is economical in its use of scenery and stage properties. Ex¬ 
cepting a solitary throne in palace scenes, the stages are practically bare. 
Because they are bare, they are extremely adaptable. If the plays are cur¬ 
rently running in the spot designated as Ayodhya, the stage can, with trifling 
changes or none in stage equipment, represent any and every part of Ayodhya. 
When, soon afterward, another stage comes into use in the jungle scenes, 
it serves as the setting for every action said to have taken place in a thousand 
miles of territory. One of its borders represents the site of Rama’s peninsular 
headquarters, and the other side, twenty feet away, includes the seat of Ravana 
in the throne room of his palace in Ceylon. 

This imaginative way of interpreting and using the stage area manifested 
itself in facilities of quite different appearance in the three cities of the author’s 
direct observation. 

In the town of Hathras a great pavilion had been erected, accommodating 
on its broad earthen floor not only the actors involved in the battle for Lanka 
but most of the audience as well. A low platform under the center of this 
canopy served as the field headquarters of Rama. A smaller platform in a 
distant corner represented the fortress of Lanka. Throughout the performance 
it was the place of Slta’s imprisonment and the roosting place of Ravana and 
his demon henchmen. A corridor between these two centers was kept clear 
of spectators, and up and down its length the war between the factions raged. 

In Mathura the spectators sat upon mats under the open sky; but, for the 
protection of the actors, raised stages with roof and side walls of cloth were 
built on a framework of heavy bamboo poles. The floor space was divided 
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by partitions into three fairly equal sections. At the rear was a large dressing 
room, sufficient to contain the great number of actors required by the dramas. 
The forestage was open, without curtains of any kind. The middle section 
was separated from the forestage by a filmy gauze curtain or scrim. When 
unlighted, its reaches were invisible to the audience, and were used as a waiting- 
room by actors about to go on stage. But when illuminated, its interior 
suddenly became fully visible. It was used then as a stage-within-a-stage for 
the representation of visions, dreams, or reveries. The frontmost section of 
the stage was the principal scene of action. Although the space available for 
movement there was vast, it always shrank steadily during an evening’s per¬ 
formance because of the creeping encroachment on it of children and the 
deferential seating of dignitaries along its borders. On this stage, too, parti¬ 
cular sides or corners were made to represent particular Ramayana localities. 
Ravana’s stronghold was at center rear, and there he usually squatted with 
his sooty crew about him, even when not participating in the current action 
of the play. Rama and his chiefs formed a continuing cluster likewise, just 
off the center of the forestage. Throughout the Lanka scenes, these two 
parties confronted each other thus, across a stage floor on which envoys went 
hither and thither and across which the respective champions made their 
raids and fought their personal combats. 

The staging arrangements in Vrindaban were analogous but not at all 
similar superficially. The field of action was an avenue of beaten grass and 
earth, some forty yards long and twenty wide. On one side of it sat and stood 
the adult male spectators; on the other, sat the women and children. There 
was a roofed platform at the north end of this lawn, but it did not serve the 
purposes of a true stage. The deities sat in its shelter in formal pose to receive 
worship at the opening and close of each evening’s performance. During 
the conflicts of Rama with Ravana it served as headquarters and rallying- 
place for Rama’s forces. A low and roofless platform at the south end of 
the avenue was Ravana’s citadel and the principal den of his demons. The 
action of the play moved up and down on the no-man’s-land between. To 
present the story of an embassage or a foray, there was no need to replace 
painted jungle scenery with canvas battlements, for all localities involved in 
the epic narrative were continuously before the eyes of the spectators. 

Let us observe how this outdoor stage was used on the evening of October 
11, 1949. The portions of the Ramcaritmanas which were to be enacted 
included the accounts of Ram’s battle with Kumbhkaran and of Lakshman’s 
victory over Meghnad. These episodes were performed in tumultuous action. 
No recording machine could have caught all the dialogue, nor would the 
dialogue, if recorded, provide an adequate account of the presentation. Some 
scenes were almost pure motion, few words being heard save the occasional 
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narrative chant of the pandit. But if a recording had been possible, it would 
have shown some prose dialogue among the recited verses as in the text 
already presented. 

The first stirrings of activity on this Ramlila stage begin at nine o’clock 
in the evening. Pandit Kundanlal arrives on the stroke of the hour, deposits 
his harmonium on the reader’s table at the margin of the reserved area, and 
confers with his accompanists, who are to handle the cymbals and drum. 
Ram and Lakshman in full regalia now enter the stage at north and seat 
themselves with quiet dignity on a dais. An aratl tray with flaming wicks is 
brought out and waved gently up and down in a circular motion in the air 
before them. A second attendant unwraps a large copy of the Ramcarit- 
manas ceremoniously, rotates it over the flame, and carries it to the pandit’s 
reading stand. Hanuman, who has been attending on the deities, now bounds 
down from the stage and leads the spectators in a shout of Ramcandra jl ki 
jay. At 9 : 20 the pandit raises his voice in chant, and with this act the drama 
proper begins. 

The previous night’s performance had ended with Lakshman’s recovery 
from a grievous wound inflicted by Meghnad’s magic weapon, the sakti. 
Now Lakshman’s renewed fighting power again threatens the demons. Ravan, 
worried, is seen leaving his dark southern fortress to call to his aid his 
monstrous brother Kumbhkaran (‘ Pot-ears ’). That massive demon has been 
sleeping—a shapeless heap—on a rope bed in the middle of the field. We 
can hear as well as see his slumbers. Kumbhkaran had eaten such a glutton¬ 
ous meal six months before that for half a year he has been sunk in sleep. 
The counterpane pitches and quivers with each inhalation of his mountainous 
paunch. The blare of his hoarse snores reaches the farthest spectator. 

Ravan prods him, without response. Ravan pleads his desperate need 
of help. Pot-ears hears nothing. The demon king calls from his capital a 
host of minor imps and orders them to wake his brother. The average age 
of these apprentice demons is perhaps nine or ten. Their whole equipment 
is a soot-smeared face, a blue-black shirt well-fouled with dust, and an 
exuberant willingness to attempt any mischievous assignment. The clowning 
spirit in which the demons carry out their diabolic responsibilities is striking. 
In this day and age the goblins of old are taken lightly on the stage and even 
take themselves lightly. The imps swarm upon Kumbhkaran sit on his 
neck, clamber to the top of his abdominal hump, jump up and down on his 
paunch and shriek. Kumbhkaran belches, shrugs them off. They climb on 
again. His belches become awakening grunts. He sits up and roars. Ravan 
tries to explain to him the current peril to the demon cause. Kumbhkaran’s 
mind is preoccupied with ordering breakfast: a herd of roasted buffalo and 
a million bottles of wine. The imps lug in huge baskets of victuals. Like 
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stokers, they throw food with shovels into the monster’s greedy maw—all the 
while stuffing themselves as well. His mouth is too full to speak clearly, but 
Kumbhkaran keeps bellowing for more. In his greedy appetites and loud 
voice, Kumbhkaran personifies the qualities which Hindu feeling looks upon 
as the nadir of breeding and virtue. 

Finally, bloated with food and heated with wine, Kumbhkaran picks up 
his ungainly body and lurches off toward the wars. As demon general, he 
musters an untidy army from among the imps. He drills his disorderly squads 
by bawling in corrupt English, ‘ ralt, leyaft, ralt, leyaft. . . halt! ’ To salute, 
the demons assume a squatting posture, pinch their noses shut, and thumb 
them at their commander. They prostrate themselves and wriggle in the 
dust. Now the whole body rises and charges off uncertainly in the direction 
of Ram’s camp in a formation about as military as the snake dance at a high 
school football rally. 

In mid-field, Kumbhkaran meets his brother Vibhlshan, who has abandoned 
his evil kin to espouse the cause of Ram. The fate-driven brothers pause to 
take final leave of each other. Vibhlshan then breaks away to warn Ram 
of Kumbhkaran’s impending attack. Ram gives the alarm to a host of 
juveniles who have been swarming about him in the red jackets of his monkey 
allies. His signal stirs them up beyond even their usual level of agitation. 
They pour down upon the field. Ununiformed irregulars join in from nearby 
rows of young spectators. Ram’s motley host rolls out, collides with the 
horde of Kumbhkaran, and both dissolve in dust. The rival groups of little 
boys catch hold of each other’s shirt-tails and pull and push each other down 
into the dirt in the best of spirits. A group of agile * monkeys ’ begins to 
tease Kumbhkaran. He lunges at them, vainly, again and again. With 
threatening roars, he pulls up a ‘ tree ’ (a branch planted upright in the ground 
for the purpose). Swinging the branch about his head menacingly, he sweeps 
the young apes back before him to their camp. 

Ram leaps down from the platform to succor his fleeing allies, twanging the 
string of his bow. The soldiers of the demon army see him and turn tail, 
leaving Kumbhkaran to face Ram alone. A protracted duel begins between 
the two champions. The combatants circle each other to the measured 
rhythm of the pandit’s continuous scriptural recitation. The whirling steps 
and the stylized brandishing of weapons give the battle the semblance of a 
dance. Ram discharges light reed arrows which drop at his opponent’s feet 
or flutter in the air above. At last the two come to close quarters. Kumbh¬ 
karan goes down heavily. Wails go up from the demon camp, and from the 
crowd there rises a shout of ‘ Ramccmdra jf kl jay! ’ 

Meghnad, son of Ravan, rises from among the demon cluster now, a picture 
of vengeful wrath. Standing on the edge of the southern platform and waving 
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a scimitar, he makes a vaunting speech in a rakshasa tongue that sounds very 
much like Urdu. Then he rushes forth and falls upon the dark-gowned 
actor who plays the role of Ram’s ally, the bear Jambavan. They grapple. 
The bear throws Meghnad down and pins him to the earth for a moment, 
but he breaks free and returns, shaken, to his base. Next Meghnad tries to 
gain supernatural power by performing a Vedic-type sacrifice. He and his 
urchins fix their black pennant in the ground, build a fire, and seat themselves 
around it. A ritual chant goes up from them in the cadence of Vedic recita¬ 
tion, but their language is a jabberwocky, a demon’s pseudo-Sanskrit which 
brings roars of laughter from the crowd. At the other end of the field Vibhlshan 
warns Ram that the sacrifice, if completed, will make Meghnad almost 
invincible. Ram sends forth his monkeys to interrupt the rite. The monkeys 
swirl around the group of sacrificers, at first keeping a respectful distance. 
The busy demons take no notice of them. The monkeys grow bold; they 
swarm in, kick the demons’ backs and pull their hair. They badger Meghnad 
to such a fury that he breaks away from the fire to pursue them. Thereby 
his sacrifice is spoiled. Ram requests Lakshman now to put an end to 
Meghnad altogether. As Meghnad is pursuing the monkeys up and down the 
field, Lakshman stops him short. The two join in dancelike combat, and 
Meghnad falls under Lakshman’s arrows. 

The last scene of the evening showed the suttee of the faithful Sulocana. 
The day’s events ended at midnight with the usual flame-worship of the im¬ 
personated deities. 

The Ramllla is produced under the supervision of a committee elected by 
an annual meeting of all the Ramllla enthusiasts of a locality. The committee 
raises and spends the budget, marshalls the public processions, and exercises 
a power of final decision in every matter connected with the observances. 
The supervisory bodies of all communities are much alike in structure and 
function, but they bear a variety of names. The promoting body in Satna 
was known by the English title, the Ram Lila Committee. The dramas in 
Hathras are publicized as the activities of the lSarvajanik Dharmik Sabha, 
the Public Religious Society; and in Vrindaban the publications of the asso¬ 
ciation appear under the name of the Sri Pahcayatl Ramllla Kametl, the Public 
Ramlila Committee. Bhim Tal in the Himalayas, atypical in many ways, 
has superimposed upon its managing committee a Pradhan Sabha made up 
of local dignitaries, who make appointments, audit accounts, and exercise 
general supervision. 27 The general public and even the officials of the 

2 7 Ramdatt Jyotirvid, appendix, p. 3. The chairman of the Pradhan Sabha in 1906-09 
was a European. 
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organizations themselves use these names casually, substituting equivalents 
freely in speech and in print. 

It is established that a town ought to have one Ramllla celebration only, 
conducted under the auspices of a group representing the united Hindu com¬ 
munity. Though this ideal is recognized, it is often honored in the breach. 
Banaras has long had at least three bands of performers at work during the 
dasahra season. Any group of malcontents or enthusiasts are conceded the 
right to organize in their own ward of a town an independent performance 
and to compete through it for the pre-eminence. If they prove clever in 
assembling talent and funds, they may eventually win the position of the 
recognized Ramlila of the place. The memory of the older residents of 
Vrindaban is long enough to record the decline of several Ramllla organizations 
and the rise of others to the prime position. Though rivalries of this kind are 
found frequently enough, the normal situation in any town is that one group of 
players either has the field entirely to itself or surpasses all others so decisively 
that it is recognized without question as the Ramllla society of the city. 

In Vrindaban at the present time such pre-eminence belongs to the per¬ 
formers who meet at the Temple of Rahgji (Sri Ranganatha). The Sri Panca- 
yati Ramlila Kameti of Vrindaban was organized about sixty years ago 
when the Temple of RangjI, then still relatively new, first attracted to itself 
a group of Ramllla players. The temple authorities provide a room for the 
committee’s meetings and for the storage of its equipment, but neither the 
priests nor the temple manager exert any special influence in the society’s 
affairs. The managing committee has a membership of about twelve, half of 
whom are businessmen, and the other half, brahmans engaged in professional 
religious duties of one kind or another. Several members are college graduates. 

This committee, like others of its kind elsewhere, is responsible eventually 
to the subscribers who provide the funds. In August of each year, about 
thirty days before the performances are to begin, the committee of the previous 
season sends messengers through the city to announce by beat of drum the 
annual meeting of the full society. The voting membership at this gathering 
consists of those present who made contributions toward the expenses of 
the Ramllla of the year before. The informal proceedings are not governed 
by a written constitution or rules of order. The agenda seldom includes 
decisions on the detailed manner of performing the dramas, because such 
matters are rather completely fixed by local custom. The most important 
work of the evening is the election of new members to fill vacancies in the 
managing committee, and the launching of the financial campaign. The old 
committee proposes for the meeting’s approval a list of new co-workers. 
One criterion in the selection of new members is their enthusiasm and capacity 
for organizational work. But a second qualification, at least as important, is 
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ability to help in one way or another in raising funds, for the most essential 
function of the managing committee is to meet the expenses of producing 
the plays and spectacles. The meeting draws up a list of authorized solicitors. 
The committee members themselves form the core of the money-raising staff. 

During the month’s interval between this general meeting and the beginning 
of the performances, the canvassers scour the city, receipt book in hand, 
asking contributions from the head of every family of any substance. The 
extent to which the Ramlila is a folk affair is indicated by the published 
financial reports of the committees of Vrindaban and Mathura. 28 The 
Vrindaban committee raised Rs 891 in 1946. Rs 727 of this came from 613 
contributors, most of whom gave one rupee. The largest single sum was a 
grant of forty rupees from the municipal government. The names of 183 of 
the donors were plainly brahman; 164 were recognizable as those of persons 
of the merchant class; three were Muslim names. The remaining 20 per cent 
of the budget was obtained from the public largely through offerings given 
on certain ritual occasions connected with the spectacles themselves. When 
the Bharatmilap procession is making its leisurely passage through the city, 
shopkeepers along the way invite the impersonators of the deities into their 
shops and offer refreshments and small gifts of money. And when each 
night’s drama comes to a close with the arati worship of the enthroned deities, 
many devout onlookers press up to the stage, pass their fingers over the flame 
of the lamp, and drop a coin into the tray on which it rests. The final evening 
of the series, the night of the coronation of Rama, is an occasion when it is 
the duty of all those who have attended throughout the season to come for¬ 
ward at the time of the arati and present a special gift. This is an obligation 
recognized and felt by all. The finance drive is the opportunity for those 
affluent enough to give in rupees; the aratls are occasions for those who can 
give only in coppers. Managing committees often suffer acute anxieties 
about falling into debt. ‘ Ramlila ’, a short story by Premcand, deals with 
the struggle of a managing committee to balance its budget. 29 

The report of the Mathura committee for 1946 was signed by twelve members, 
seven of whom were merchants, three were pandits, one a teacher, and one 
a doctor. The total budget of Rs 4,151 reflected Mathura’s greater population 
and wealth, but the sources of income were much the same. A total of 
Rs 3,572 was contributed by 740 donors. More than a hundred subscribers 
gave Rs 10 each or more, but once again the treasury was filled mainly through 
contributions of one or two rupees. The municipal government made no 

28 The reports, issued by Radhagovind Tentlvala and by Kesavdev, are detailed in 
note 5 above. 

29 Premcand, Galpa-Ratna (Banaras Cantonment, Sarasvatl Press, 1948), ‘Ramlila’, 
pp. 69-76. Cf. Ramdatt Jyotirvid’s account of a struggle with debt, appendix, pp. 2 f. 
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direct cash grant but paid a bill for special street lighting amounting to Rs 94. 
In addition, the public works department of the city made available the 
services of a gang of its laborers to move equipment about and keep the 
grounds clean. A corps of boy volunteers contributed personal service in 
maintaining order and directing the crowds at the performances. A club of 
Ramayana enthusiasts called the Ramayan Pracarini Sabha usually takes 
some special responsibility for the costumes of the actors. Generally speak¬ 
ing, it is the middle classes of these cities which furnish the most support to 
the Ramllla and fill the ranks of its managing committees. Nevertheless, its 
financial burden is widely distributed among hundreds of people. No 
individual or clique is in a position to control it through financial patronage. 
It would be hard to find any activity which expresses more directly the ideals 
and tastes of the entire Hindu public of a North Indian town. 

One of the responsibilities of a Ramllla committee is to decide when the 
series of dramas shall begin, and for how many days it shall continue. To 
try to discern the principles by which the committees are guided is a puzzling 
study. It has been possible to collate information on the calendars of sixty- 
three communities, that is, the four small cities of Braj mentioned before, and 
fifty-nine other places whose calendar, as listed in the District Gazetteers 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, so makes clear reference to the 
existence of a local Ramllla in the dasahra season and specifies the dates on 
which it customarily started and ended. The information of the gazetteers 
is more than sixty years old, but it includes data on the observances of a great 
many small towns and villages and is still valuable as a corrective for the 
impression made by the elaborate celebrations of modern cities. The duration 
of the Ramllla in these sixty-three places ranges all the way from nine to 
thirty-one days. In our four cities of Braj, long runs of eighteen to twenty- 
six days prevailed, but the places, large and small, listed in the gazetteers 
showed an average run of only ten or eleven. Our conclusion is that a nine- 
day series of dramas is evidently considered a minimum, and that a Ramllla 
committee may lengthen the season beyond nine days according to its financial 
means, the talent and interest of the people of the community, and the 
established custom of the place. 

After deciding how many nights the dramas shall continue, the Ramllla 
committee must set the dates on which they shall begin and end. In the sixty- 
three calendars studied, the one factor common to all was the nine-day period 
ending on the tenth day of the light fortnight of the month of Asvin, the 
vijayadasaml day or ‘Triumphant Tenth’ on which Rama is said to have 


3° District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, eds. H. R. Neville 
6-fl 14^36 40 42^4 47-48^ § V ° 1S '’ AUahabad ’ Governm ent Press, 1904-11), vols. 1-2, 
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slain Ravana and stormed his citadel. Furthermore, there seems to be an 
almost universal sense that the final defeat of Ravana should actually be 
staged on that day. Only the Vrindaban players—ever unconventional— 
disregarded this rule by enacting Ravana’s defeat eleven days later. In 
places where only a short series of nine or ten nights’ performances is being 
put on, the story of victorious Rama’s happy return and ascension of the 
throne is abbreviated and included in the performance on vijayadasaml, and 
with that day the whole project terminates. Many towns which can afford 
to be more leisurely continue for two more days—not by shifting the Ravan- 
vadh from its customary date, but by devoting a separate evening to Rama’s 
reunion with his brother (the Bharatmilap) and another to the coronation 
scenes. A few even add two further sessions, featuring first Rama’s farewell 
to the monkeys, and then a concluding benedictory ritual. The generali¬ 
zations about the RamlIla calendar which will stand are as follows: the 
dramas are held on dates which are sure to include Asvin sukla from the 
second through the tenth; the killing of Ravana is almost universally enacted 
on the tenth; and the communities may, with perfect conventionality, add 
three or four days of drama after the tenth and begin as many days before the 
second as they like. 

The managing committee does not usually take direct responsibility for 
rehearsals and stage management. They take an active part in recruiting 
actors, but find it wise to delegate their training and supervision to persons 
having special practical skill. These directors are usually men who, in their 
younger days, acted in the RamlIla themselves. In Vrindaban, Pandit Puru- 
shottam, the priest of a local temple, coaches the young actors in the dialogues 
which are traditional in that town. Allowing them some liberty in formulat¬ 
ing their prose speeches, he drills them with strictness in the exact recitation 
of the occasional verse components of their parts. The teaching function is 
carried out in Mathura by a trio which includes a sadhu named Bhadra BabajI, 
a professional pandit named Govindji Caube, and a jeweler named Girrajmal 
who knows the entire series of plays by heart and whose special task is to 
sit beside the stage during rehearsals and call to account any actor who departs 
verbally from the dialogue sanctified by custom. The town of Satna followed 
the unusual practice of bringing in from Ayodhya for the season a professional 
director of the RamlIla. Paid professional directors reside in Banaras also, 
where they bear the occupational title Vyas. 

Considering the immensity of the material of the plays, rehearsal is taken 
lightly. Vrindaban’s director tutors his actors individually in their recitations 
and holds hardly any group rehearsals at all; consequently, the performances 
show the awkwardness arising from constant physical improvisation. Rehearsals 
begin in Mathura two or three weeks before the opening night. Every third 
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year or so, when new actors must be trained for the major roles, practice 
begins a little earlier. Training in bodily movement is not entirely neglected 
in Mathura, but the generalization still holds that the Ramlila emphasizes 
facility in verbal expression and views stage deportment as a minor matter. 

To undertake an aesthetic evaluation of the Ramlila is to attempt to judge 
the standards and tastes of the North Indian masses. Not many of the 
performances are filled with such heroics and buffoonery as the farcical struggle 
with pot-ears, nor is the intense emotional piety of our earlier recorded text to 
be taken as representing the single mood of the Ramlila. The mixture of 
piety and lightheartedness together gives it its tone. It grips its audience of 
thousands because the community as a whole is its producer and to some extent 
its playwright; it is the mirror of traditional folk interests and ideals. Season¬ 
ing the episodes with humor and feeling, the actors go through the old stories 
playing upon one popular emotion after another, such as the delight in child¬ 
ren, the love of weddings, the sympathy for separated lovers, admiration for 
the obedient son and loyal wife, delight in the grotesque, feeling for animals, 
and adoration of the fearless hero. The affectionate piety of Tulsidas suffuses 
both play and audience. Through Tulsfs influence also, obscenity is not 
among the Ramllla’s concessions to the popular mind. Nothing indecent is 
even hinted at. It is as true of the dramas as of the scripture on which they 
are based that ‘ here are no prurient and seductive stories like snails, frogs 
and scum on the water, and therefore the lustful crow and greedy crane, if 
they do come, are disappointed’. 31 From TulsI, too, comes the ethereal but 
earnest moral idealism of the Ramllla’s ingenuous tale of a clear-cut struggle 
between good and evil. 

Of the Ramllla’s technical sophistication, Niehus says it is ‘ the theatre in 
its baby-shoes ’—and with some cause. It moves on amidst a degree of 
confusion that many outsiders would regard as intolerable. Spectators are 
allowed to invade the dressing room and even the stage. Onlookers, when 
momentarily tired of the play, chatter among themselves without inhibition. 
The paintings daubed on the cloth partitions of the stages are far less effective 
than pictures of the pure imagination. By external standards, the emotion 
of pathos is often indulged to excess. Since the project is too massive to be 
brought to perfection in the time given to rehearsal, the stage action lumbers 
on jerkily. The physical movements of the actors are usually somewhat stiff 
and underexpressed, showing little of the Indian dancer’s facility in translating 
meaning into felicitous motion. The performers themselves measure their 
accomplishment in terms of quality of declamation, and this, as the author 
has heard it, has been very well done indeed. With only the slightest trace 

31 Growse, trans., The Ramayana ofTulsi Das, p. 31. 
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of a singsong, the actors spoke with a clarity, poise, feeling, and volume that 
would be highly creditable anywhere, especially in teen-age actors. The 
artistic level of the Ramllla reflects the fact that it is an amateur and popular 
institution, but sometimes at least it rises to excellence. 

We turn now from aesthetic to social appraisal. How important is the 
Ramllla as an instrument of Hindu cultural education? A mere summary 
opinion on so general a question would be neither instructive nor convincing. 
Let us break the inquiry down into questions that can be answered somewhat 
objectively. How deep an impression do the dramas make upon those who 
attend them? How much of the population of an average community goes 
to see them? How thickly distributed are the centers in which the Ramllla 
is performed? How extensive is the area in which it prevails? 

Only the question of the power of the Ramllla to hold and move its 
audience will have to be dealt with on the basis of personal impression. The 
performances observed by the author seemed to be, beyond doubt, highly 
successful as devices for the communication of the mythology and moral 
teaching of Hinduism. Their effectiveness could be perceived directly in the 
intentness of the faces of the row upon row of wide-eyed children who nightly 
packed the performances. Boys and girls absorb at the Ramllla, for several 
weeks annually, a precis of the Ramayana with a most vivid and intelligible 
commentary. A considerable body of lore is fixed permanently on the 
memory of any person who sits through the Ramllla even two or three times in 
the course of his life. The familiarity with the Ramayana that is character¬ 
istic of the common people of North India cannot be explained as arising from 
reading alone because the majority cannot read. If the Ramllla is shown to 
be widespread in its occurrence in North India, it will have to be regarded 
as important in conveying this knowledge. To this personal judgment we 
may add the testimony of the beloved poet Hariscandra of Banaras, ‘ the 
Father of Hindi literature’, in a verse entitled ‘ Sri Ram Lila ’: 

Hari's 111a is a giver of happiness in every way. 

Through speaking, hearing, and seeing, it enters the heart and increases devotion. 

Love grows, sin flees, love of virtue springs up in the heart. 

That is why Haricand listens daily and applauds the deeds of Hari. 32 

Pending a demonstration that the Ramlila is an institution of some age, 
we may credit it with having helped preserve the continuity of Hindu political 

32 [Bharatendu] Hariscandra of Banaras, Bharatendu Granthavall, ed. Brajratna Das 
(Banaras, Kasi Nagari-pracarini Sabha, saqivat 1991 [a.d. 1934]), No. 61, ‘Sri Ram Lila’, 
p. 770: 

hari-lfla sab bidhi sukhdai. 

kahat sunat dekhat jiy anat det bhagati adhikal. 
prem barhat agh nasat punya-rati jiy main upajat al. 
yah! son haricand karat suni nit hari-carit baral. 
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aspiration. In the region of the Ramlila, it is the most universally accepted 
and the most widely attended of Hindu festivals, having an appeal as non¬ 
sectarian as that of the Ramayana. While all eyes focus on the great cul¬ 
minating spectacles of the Ramlila—the return of the victorious Rama to his 
kingdom, his ascension of the throne, his acceptance of the fealty of his 
rejoicing subjects, and his making of arrangements for a utopian reign—the 
attention of the Hindu community is united as at no other time. Although 
the participants have not generally felt any conflict between their devotion 
to King Rama and their allegiance to Mughal or British monarchs, there was 
political significance, nevertheless, in the rare unity shown on these occasions, 
in the specific content of certain of the pageants, and in the intense self-identi¬ 
fication of the Hindu onlooker with them. When the Hindu citizens of a 
town at the time of the Bharatmilap flocked in thousands to the edge of their 
city to join with Bharata in welcoming the returning Rama, they were not 
turning out as mere spectators to see actors perform in a play. According 
to a prime doctrinal assumption of the Vaishnava stage, they were thronging 
to welcome the god-king himself, incarnated temporarily in the body of an 
actor. And they themselves who hailed him as he passed in procession had 
a role to play : For the moment they were not a part of a Muslim or Britannic 
empire but subjects of King Rama and citizens of his capital, Ayodhya the 
Unassaultable. Robert Needham Cust perceived the subtle relation between 
the Ramlila and national feeling in a striking comment on the excitements 
of the pageantry in Banaras more than a century ago : 

More wondrous is it, when we consider, that it is a people, who have naught of real nation¬ 
ality, who know not even the name of patriotism, who have bowed for centuries abjectly to 
any conqueror whom chance might place over them; who are incapable of unity for their 
own advantage; yet on this one occasion they raise the cry of victory, though defeated; 
display unity of action, though hopelessly dissevered; and might pass for patriots, did we 
not know they were not so. 33 

From today’s vantage ground we may add that the appearance of patriotism 
was not entirely an illusion. A seed of patriotic feeling was being guarded in 
this institution like a spark in ashes. As a mere spark it had no political 
force, but it was a spark which Mahatma Gandhi was to blow into open 
flame one day by speaking to the simple folk of restoring Ramraj, the happy 
rule of Rama. They could respond to this ideal because it was not new to 
them. It was one of the few vital indigenous political ideas remaining in the 
vastly unpolitical mind of the old-time Indian peasant. Through centuries of 
foreign rule the Ramlila helped preserve a basis for civic resurrection. It 
must be considered in the history of Indian nationalism. 

33 Robert Needham Cust, Pictures of Indian Life, Sketched with the Pen from 1852 to 1881 
(London, Triibner & Co., 1881), pp. 36 f. 
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We have ventured to speak of a possible general influence of the Ramllla 
before ascertaining how widely it prevails in India. How far the observance 
extends beyond the boundaries of Uttar Pradesh can be determined roughly 
by examining a sea of literature on the holiday customs of many places. 34 
The Ramllla is well-known in Bihar and the East Panjab and deep into Madhya 
Pradesh. It has been reported as far south as Nagpur, but our material 
indicates that in Berar’s Marathi-speaking country the enactment of Rama’s 
deeds takes place during ten days of April, uses a different technique, and no 
doubt has a different literary basis. The Ramllla has not been found in 
descriptions of the dasahra observances of Mysore, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, 
Bengal, or Nepal. It was introduced into the districts of Almora and Nairn 
Tal only toward the end of the last century. Performances have been noted 
in such distant places as Calcutta, Lahore and Srinagar, but they seem to be 
carried on there by groups of emigres from Uttar Pradesh. During September 
and October, then, the Ramllla country is like a great central island in a sea 
of Devi worship. In general, its geographical home is that area in which 


34 The geographical limits of the Ramllla have been defined mainly from the following 
literature. General: M. M. Underhill, The Hindu Religious Year (Calcutta, Association 
Press, 1921), pp. 53-57; William C. Crooke, ‘The Dasahra: An Autumn Festival of the 
Hindus,’ Folk-lore, 26 (1915), 28-59; E. Denison Ross, An Alphabetical List of the Feasts 
and Holidays of the Hindus and Muhammadans (Calcutta, Superintendent of Government 
Printing, 1914), pp. 16, 66. Nepal: Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal, 2, 54 ff.; Henry Ambrose Oldfield, 
Sketches from Nipal (2 vols., London, W. H. Allen & Co., 1880), 2, 342 ff. Kumaon and 
Garhwal: Ramdatt Jyotirvid, p. 3, appendix, p. 1; Pandit PItambar Tripathl. Panjab : Omanj 
Richard Carnac Temple in Indian Antiquary, 10 (1881), 289 f. The literary basis of the Ramllla 
in the Panjab is not clear. Kashmir: Suniti Kumar Chatterji, ed., Indian Drama (New Delhi, 
The Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, 
1956), p. 70; Florence H. Morden, ‘House-boat Days in the Vale of Kashmir,’ National 
Geographic Magazine, 56 (Oct. 1929), 451, illus. Rajasthan: Louis Rousselet, India and 
Its Native Princes (New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 1876), pp. 258 f.; Balkrishna 
Atmaram Gupte, Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials, pp. 185-88. Gujarat: Rousselet, 
pp. 114 f.; Alexander Kinloch Forbes, Ras Mala (2 vols., London, Oxford University Press, 
1924), 2, 331 f.; N. A. Thoothi, The Vaishnavas of Gujarat (Calcutta, Longmans,_Green & Co., 
1935), pp. 286-89, is a superior sketch without clear place reference. Maharashtra: Lucia 
C. G. Grieve, ‘The Dasara Festival at Satara, India,’ Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 30 (1910), 72-76; S. S. Mehta, ‘The Dassera and Dasaratha Lila Proceeding from It 
as a Festive Occasion,’ Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 10 (1913-16), Part 3, 
187-96; Ridgeway, quoting D. R. Bhandarkar, pp. 184, 190; The Bombay Calendar and 
General Directory for the Year 1847 (Bombay, Jeejeebhoy Byramjee, 1847), pp. 56 f. Madras: 
R K ‘The Dasara : The Great Autumnal Festival,’ The Light of Truth, or the Siddhanta 
Dipika, 12 (1911), pp. 214-17. Mysore: L. N. Gubil, ‘The Dasara at Mysore,’ Modern 
Review, 72 (Oct. 1942), pp. 314-17. Berar: Panjab Notes and Queries, 3 (1886), sec. 674; 
Sri Purohit Swam!, An Indian Monk (London, Macmillan & Co., 1932), pp. 17 f. Nagpur. 
Ridgeway, quoting Pandit Hira Lai, pp. 204 f. Bengal: Oman, p. 85, ‘the Bengalees do 
not perform the Ram Liia.’ Jacquemont, I, 220, notes that the participants come almost all 
from the Upper Provinces . .. ’; Padmina Sen Gupta, ‘Puja in the Bustees,^ The Statesman, 
Calcutta, Puja Supplement (Sept. 25, 1949), p. 2. Fiji: C. F. Andrews ndian Labour 
in Fiji,’ Modern Review, 23 (June 1918), 587. Ceylon has a Ramayaqa festival drama in 
Tamil which is similar to the Ramllla in some ways: Hugh Neville, The Ramayana 
Play,’ The Taprobanian, 2 (1887), 150-60, 170-72; Carl Hagemann, Spiele der Voelker (Berlin, 

Schuster and Loeffler, 1919), pp. 50-57, 
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Hindi is an everyday language and the Ramcaritmanas can be made under¬ 
standable without great difficulty. 

How intensively the Ramlila has permeated Uttar Pradesh itself can 
be judged from the data on festivals given in the district gazetteers, which 
name 321 towns as celebrating the dasahra holidays with Ramlila. A very 
great number of other towns are said merely to celebrate ‘ dasahra with no 
indication of whether Rama or Durga is honored. Sixty years ago, some 
kind of Ramlila was staged by many more than 321 towns—how many more, 
we cannot tell. We venture the opinion that there must have been few North 
Indian villagers in the first half of the twentieth century who did not live 
within an evening’s walking distance of a Ramlila during the dasahra season. 
We do not know whether the observance is increasing or declining today. 
Oscar Lewis has described a village in Delhi State, where in 1958 the Ramlila 
had not been held for a dozen years or more and where the younger villagers 
did not know the story of the Ramayana and could not identify its characters. 35 
His data show only that under present conditions Ramayana knowledge and 
the Ramlila rise or fall together. 

If one were to measure participation by attendance at the outdoor pageants, 
one would have to make a very high estimate. Great crowds of 20,000 to 
100,000 thronged to these displays in Mathura, and Balwant Gargi tells us of 
a crowd of 300,000 deeply-moved people who attend the Bharatmilap pageant 
annually at Natl Imli in Banaras. 36 However, the impact of the Ramlila is 
profound only in the daily recitation dramas, and we must base our evaluation 
on attendance at them. At Mathura, by rough count of the author and 
others, these plays drew crowds that averaged not less than 2,500 people. 
About three percent of the populations of Mathura and Vrindaban turned 
out nightly. These relatively large attendances seem to be representative of 
attendance throughout North India. Though the two Braj towns are tlrthas 
and are filled with people who may be supposed to have an unusual interest in 
religious drama, this fact is partly offset by the fewness of local Rama shrines 
and the intense preference of the residents for the worship of Krishna. The 
district gazetteers of Uttar Pradesh suggest high attendance elsewhere in the 
province also, and Morris Opler, in surveying the degree of participation in 
religious observances in an eastern U.P. village, says: ‘ Members of every 
household interviewed had attended one or more sessions of the religious 
pageant, the Ram Lila.’ 37 The Uttar Pradesh gazetteers give estimates of 

236^ SCar ^ CW ' S ’ Life in Northern India (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1958), 

36 Gargi, Folk Theater of India, p. 104. 

Morris Edward Opler, ‘ The Place of Religion in a North Indian Village’, Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, 15, No. 3 (Autumn, 1959), p. 222. 
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Ramllla attendance for 308 towns, the average of which is 3,525 persons. 
Some of the reporting officials had in mind attendance at the field pageants— 
the fact is betrayed by their occasional submission of figures well over 100,000. 
The intrusion of such estimates into our lists has inflated the average of 3,525 
considerably. We must discount it a great deal in order to form any true 
notion of attendance at the plays. Even if we should judge that the average 
Ramllla audience numbers less than 2,500, we must still see the Ramllla as 
far exceeding the outreach of any live drama of the West, and as a very power¬ 
ful influence indeed. 
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How old is the Ramllla tradition ? The more remotely it can be traced, the 
more justice there is in attributing to it a significant role in the transmission 
of Hindu culture in North India. When Niehus asked how long it had gone 
on in Ghazlpur, he was told only, ‘ Since very ancient times ’, i.e. since a time 
beyond local memory. The Ramllla societies of Mathura and Vrindaban have 
no records or traditions about the beginnings of the Ramllla in those towns. 
The famous Ramnagar performances are traced by Balwant Gargi only to about 
the year 1840. However we know through Jacquemont, Prinsep, and Heber, 
that the festival was a well-established institution in Barrackpore, Banaras, 
and Allahabad in the 1820’s. Prinsep remarks, ‘There is no trace of the 
representation having been in practice earlier than a century and a half 
ago, in the city of Benares.’ This may mean that he had seen some evidence 
that it was performed in Banaras as early as a.d. 1675, but we cannot be sure. 

North India has one positive tradition regarding the origin of the Ramlila. 
It attributes its founding, in its present form, to a disciple of Tulsidas about 
a.d. 1625. The author owes his information to the master of an Ayodhyan 
jhankl troupe. When asked his opinion on the beginnings of the Ramllla, 
the svami brought from his luggage a Hindi book by Sarju Dasji Ayodhya- 
nivasl entitled Ramkrishnalilanukaran Siddhant, 1 from which he read aloud 
the first twenty pages. Here is the story unfolded therein: 

Among the devoted disciples of Tulsidas was a skilled temple architect 
whom the educated people knew as Narayan Das, but whom the common 
people called Megharam or Megha Bhagat. When, in a.d. 1623, TulsI died, 
Megha was inconsolable. In great grief he resorted to the temple of Sankat 

1 Sarju Dasji Ayodhyanivasi, Ramkrishnalilanukaran Siddhant (Lucknow, Naval Kisor 
Press, samvat 1976 [a.d. 1919]), pp. 3-20. 
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Mocan Hanuman in Banaras. He received in the sanctuary there a divine 
command to go and keep vigil in Ayodhya, the ancient residence of Rama. 
Megha traveled obediently to that place and kept a night-long watch there 
on the bank of the sacred river Sarju. As dawn was breaking, two handsome 
boys in hunting costume approached him, and one handed him his bow, 
asking him to keep it until his return. The day passed and night fell, and 
yet the boys did not return. At last Megha fell asleep. Rama came to him 
in a dream and informed him that it had been he himself and his brother 
Lakshmana whom Megha had seen in hunting clothes that morning. Megha 
protested that it had been hardly fair of Rama to come to him incognito, 
depriving him of all the joy of the blessed vision. Rama replied that face-to- 
face interview with God is difficult in this Kali Age. For this very reason he 
wished Megha to go to Banaras and start a custom there which would help 
devotees realize the divine presence. He instructed Megha to go to a locality 
in Banaras known as Nati Imli and begin there the enactment of the Ramlila 
using the Ramayana written by his master, Tulsidas. Rama added the 
promise that on the day of the commemoration of his meeting with Bharata 
(the Bharatmilap) Megha would have a perfect darsana of his Lord. 

Enlisting the aid of brahman boys of good family, Megha produced the 
dramas at Nati Imli in the month of Asvin amidst great popular acclaim. 
On the day of the Bharatmilap, during the excitement of the reunion of the 
royal brothers, Megha collapsed and died. 

The performance of the Bharatmilap at Nati Imli is famous throughout 
North India to the present day, and it is known for its power to bring to 
devotees a face-to-face vision of Rama. 2 A letter of inquiry which the author 
sent to the venerable Pandit Channu Datt Vyas, manager for many years of 
the performances at Nati Imli, brought a gracious reply in which he explained 
the origin of the performances there substantially as narrated in the book 
of Sarju Dasjl Ayodhyanivasi. 

How much credence can we give this tale? Since the sources from which 
we have obtained it, both oral and written, are of the twentieth century, we 
can by no means claim that anything has been proved by it. Sarju Dasjl 
gives no hint of what his sources may have been. It has been possible to 
find earlier sources of one element in it, namely, the divine instruction to 
keep a vigil in an isolated place, resulting in an unrecognized meeting with 
Rama. This incident cannot have been an authentic part of a genuine account 
of the establishing of the Ramlila by one Megha Bhagat. It is to be discarded 

2 Munshi Hari Bhaksh, Srlbhaktimala arthal Hari-bhaktiprakasik& (Bombay, Venkatesvar 
Press, 1884), pp. 244 f. 
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not because it is a marvel, but because it has been purloined from a long- 
established tradition about the life of Tulsidas himself. It appears as early 
as a.d. 1712 in Priya Das’ commentary on NabhajI’s Bhaktamal . 3 4 * Priya 
Das tells us that when TulsI on one occasion obtained a boon from Hanuman, 
TulsI asked that he might behold the beauty of Rama face to face. Hanuman 
appointed a time and place for the meeting, and TulsI went there and waited. 
While he was waiting, two horsemen came riding by in green hunting clothes, 
but TulsI paid no attention to them. Hanuman came close behind saying, 
‘TulsI, did you see your Lord?’ Only then did TulsI understand that he 
had seen Rama and Lakshmana with uncomprehending eyes. 

The same story is found again in a prose commentary on the Bhaktamal 
which was printed in 1827 in William Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selec¬ 
tions.* An expanded paraphrase of Priya Das, it adds the detail that TulsI’s 
meeting with the unrecognized deities took place at Citrakut. Finally, Sir 
George Grierson in The Indian Antiquary for 1893 relates a version of the 
tale, which this time includes reference to a Ramllla performance. 6 We are 
told that while TulsI was waiting at Citrakut for his promised meeting with 
Rama, he strolled into the country and came upon what he believed to be a 
Ramllla. He watched it with enjoyment, and on the homeward path he 
remarked to a brahman whom he met that he had seen an excellent Ramllla. 
‘ Are you mad, talking of Ramlllas at this time of year?’ said the brahman— 
and TulsI finally understood that Hanuman’s promise had already been kept 
and that he had been looking upon the actual deities. That night TulsI wept 
from shame and disappointment. Hanuman appeared to him in a vision 
and consoled him with the reminder that this is the evil Kali Age, in which 
not even the gods see Rama, and even such a vision as he had seen makes one 
blessed among men. 

The existence of the Ramllla in the lifetime of Tulsidas is of course not 
proved by this reference, since it is found only as a modern graft on a clearly 
late and derivative form of the legend. And the study of these three successive 
earlier forms of the tradition makes it quite clear that this tale was attached 
to the life of Tulsidas for two centuries, without any reference to the problem 
of the origin of the Ramllla, before we find it adapted to that purpose in 
our twentieth-century account of Megha Bhagat. This part of Sarju Dasjl’s 
account, at least, is not authentic. 


3 Nabhadas, Bhaktamal Sa(lka (Bombay, Srlvenkatesvar Steam Press, sarpvat 1988 

[a.d. 1931], p. 265; cf. Frederick Salmon Growse, trans., The Ramayana ofTulsi Das, pp. vi-ix. 
On Priya Das’ date see Ramchandra Sukla, Hindi-sahitya ka Itihds (Banaras, Kasl-Nagari- 
pracariijl Sabha, samvat 2005), p. 147. . 

4 William Price, Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections (2nd ed. Calcutta, Asiatic Litho¬ 


graphing Co., 1830), pp. 
6 George A. Grierson, 


‘ Notes on TulsI Das’, Indian Antiquary, 22 (Oct. 1893), 269 f. 
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Having discovered a fiction in the story of Sarju Das, shall we brush aside 
the whole of it? If a writer trained in a strong historical tradition had spun 
out his materials in this way, we could justly declare his entire work untrust¬ 
worthy; but in circles where history-making and legend-making are not sharp¬ 
ly distinguished, we dare not assume that a writer tells no history because he 
tells fictions. The assertions regarding the period, the place, and the person 
of the Ramlila’s initiation need to be examined without prejudice. The time 
indicated—the early seventeenth century—is not entirely out of line with 
Prinsep’s general remark pointing toward the latter part of the same century. 
If the Ramlila’s method of handling the Ramayana was in use before Tulsi’s 
Ramayana became popular (and we shall soon prove that it was), then almost 
inevitably some seventeenth-century person applied the old technique to the 
presentation of the new literary work. No place is a more likely setting for 
this transition than Banaras, TulsI’s own residence. Of the name Megha 
Bhagat, we can only say that it is accompanied by a few biographical frag¬ 
ments which have a reassuring ring. The story of his death during the emo¬ 
tional climax of the performances makes medical sense and is not a stock 
hagiographic device for bringing the lives of saints to a close. If we may 
omit the myth of the divine theophany and the miraculous command to 
perform the dramas, there is no reason why we may not think it likely that 
the Ramcaritmanas was first used on the stage in Banaras about a.d. 1625. 

The history of this festival, using some other form of the Ramayana, can be 
traced back about another hundred years. The first proof that the Ramlila 
in its essential characteristics was known before TulsI wrote is found in the 
Uttarakand of the Ramcaritmanas itself. There, Kaka Bhusundi uses the 
following words in narrating his childhood activities in a previous birth: 

At last I obtained the body of a twice-born person ( dvij ), 
which Veda and Puraija declare difficult to attain. 

Meeting and playing with the children then, 

I used to perform all the lllas of the Hero of the Raghus. 6 

The Hindi words translated ‘ playing ’ and ‘ perform ’ have the same ambiguity 
that troubles the interpretation of the English words and do not prove con¬ 
clusively that actual dramas are being referred to here. But the reference to 
playing all the lllas suggests a systematic inclusiveness which is not. charac¬ 
teristic of children engaged in mere frolic. Also, being born a dvij (which in 
the Ramcaritmanas means a brahman) is evidently regarded as a preparation 
for playing these lllas. We remember that in the Ramlila the impersonators 

6 Tulsidas, Ramcaritmanas, ed. Hanumanprasad Poddar, p. 944: 

caram deh dvij kai main pal, 
sur durlabh puran sruti gal. 
khelaun tahun balkanh mlla, 
karaun sakal raghunayak Ilia. 
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of the central deities must be children, and brahman by caste. All in all, 
we conclude that TulsI, probably in his own childhood, had known a festival 
in which high-caste children acted the Ramayana serially, in a manner akin 
to that of the present Ramllla. 

Popular Vaishnava Ramayana plays were in existence also at the great 
Vaishnava center at Purl in Orissa in the days before Tulsidas. There is 
reference to it, first, in the aforementioned commentary of Priya Das, written 
in a.d. 1712. It relates in its extremely terse style: 

In the holy place at Nflacal [near Purl] representational 111a was going on. Someone assumed 
the role of Nrisinha and, before the multitude, he slew [the player of Hiranyakasipu], Some 
said he had done it out of hostility, some said, because he was possessed. ‘ Give him [the 
role of] Dasaratha ’, one suggested. It was done. He carried out the sentiment to the full. 7 

The subcommentators, Raja Pratap Sinh and Sltaram Saran Bhagavan Prasad, 
help us understand this famous case of homicide. An emotional devotee was 
given the role of the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu who slew with his claws 
Hiranyakas'ipu, persecutor of Prahlad. Beside himself with feeling, this 
devotee on the stage ripped the opposing actor’s stomach open, not merely 
in appearance, but actually. There was controversy over his responsibility 
for the act, and perplexity regarding what should be done with him. Some 
charged him with having done it out of enmity toward the other actor. It 
was decided to test the sincerity of his emotion by placing him in a situation 
where it would not be harmless to himself. He was asked to take the role of 
Dasaratha in a Ilia at some subsequent time (Priya Das does not call it the 
Ramltla, though his subcommentators do). In this Ilia, just as the Ramayana 
story suggests, the sorrow of Rama’s exile caused the Dasaratha of the play 
to die of grief. 

We know this Ramayana enactment at Puri to have been an old and stable 
institution. We find a reference to it in a document, a century older than 
Priya Das, that refers in turn to events which happened before a.d. 1533. 
The work is the Caitanyacaritamrita of Krishnadasa Kaviraja, which was 
surely completed by a.d. 1615. 8 Krishnadasa describes in detail the festivals 
in which Caitanya participated while living in Puri at the same Nilacal men¬ 
tioned by Priya Das. In his Madhyallla XV, we read in the translation of 
Sanjib Kumar Chaudhuri: 

And now the day of Vijaya-Dashami came. And it was the anniversary of the Lord Rama’s 
victory at Lanka. And on this day the Lord and his followers took the guise of monkey- 
soldiers. 

7 Nabhadas, Sri Bhaktamal, ed. and commentator Sftaram Saran Bhagavan Prasad, 
(Banaras, Baldev N a ray an Sinh, 1903-09), pp. 576 f. Additional commentary in Raja 
Pratap Sinh, Bhakta Kalpadruma (Lucknow, Naval Kisor Press, 1870), pp. 470 f.; and 
Raghurajsinhji Dev, Maharaja of RIva, Sri Bhaktamala arthat RamrasikavalT (Bombay, 
Srivenkatesvar Press, 1888), p. 853. 

8 Sushil Kumar De, ‘A Note on Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya-Caritampa’, Indian 
Historical Quarterly , 9 (1933), pp. 98 f. 
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And the Lord himself was inspired with the spirit of the devoted Hanumana. And so he took 
branches and felt as if he was on the wall of Lanka and was about to break it down. 

For he cried out in rage, ‘ Where art thou, O Ravana? Thou hast stolen the Mother of 
the World, so I shall kill thee with all thy kinsmen.’ 

And as the Lord thus cried out in ecstasy, all the people there saw it. And they wondered 
as they saw. And they all cried out, ‘ Glory, yea, all glory unto the Lord Chaitanya.’ 9 

Although Puri is outside North India geographically, it is a national Vaish- 
nava pilgrimage place with which the North Indian Vaishnavas of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were in living touch (see above, pp. 57, 64). These 
Nllacal dramas, taken together, have many features in common with the 
Ramllla. The enactment of the epic story is open to amateurs: It is quite 
natural for Caitanya and his disciples, who are certainly not professional 
actors, to take part in it. The acting is serial in nature, involving many days 
of acting prior to the celebration of Rama’s victory over Ravana. It follows 
the Ramllla’s calendar in arranging the climactic event, the storming of Lanka, 
on the vijayadasaml day. It, too, is intensely emotional. It is a popular 
drama, played before the multitudes, not before a courtly few. We cannot 
reasonably think it to be a radically separate dramatic institution. 

Placing this information on the Ramayana dramas of Puri alongside Tulsi¬ 
das’ reference to such plays in the Ganges Valley, we reach a high degree of 
certainty that there did exist in North India in the sixteenth century an amateur 
dramatic handling of the Ramayana which was a direct antecedent of the 
Ramllla of today. The dramatization of the Ramcaritmanas which is attri¬ 
buted to Megha Bhagat was not a new creation, but a new development in a 
tradition of acting which was going on early in the sixteenth century. Some 
time in the seventeenth century this type of play began to employ the Ramayana 
of Tulsidas as its text. The combination of this effective dramatic technique 
with this forceful literary creation gave to the Ramllla the prominence which 
it has enjoyed in subsequent times. 

A search for traces of this Ramllla in times before a.d. 1500 has uncovered 
nothing. The Sanskrit dramaturgists are silent about any such type of play. 
General Indian literature describes no ancient festivity in which the peculiar 
features of the Ramllla appear. Literature is of course silent about a great 
many aspects of the life of the common people, and many folk institutions 
may well have been current for generations without being mentioned. But 
the cumulative silence of century upon century amounts eventually to a 
decisive ‘ No ’. The Ramllla could not have been ancient and is not likely 
to have originated very much before the sixteenth century. 

9 Krishriadasa Kaviraja, Sri Sri Chaitanya-Charitamrita: Madhyalila, trans. Sanjib 
Kumar Chaudhuri (Faridabad, Dacca, Nagendra Kumar Roy, Chaitanya-Charitamrita 
Karyalaya, 1940), p. 340; cf. J. N. Sarkar, Chaitanya's Pilgrimages and Teachings (London, 
1913), p. 169. 
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If we insist on pressing the question of origin further, the question that we 
must ask is therefore ‘ From what parent form did the Ramllla develop?’ 

Of course the Sanskrit nataka had been prevalent in all parts of India for 
many centuries before the sixteenth, and it often dealt with Ramayana themes. 10 
But the nataka is set apart from the Ramllla by an all-round contrast of form 
and an even deeper difference in function. Its primary aim is not, as in the 
case of the Ramllla, to make a sacred writing understood and appreciated. 
Even in those natakas that deal with stories from the epic, the revered text 
itself has been broken up and recast into dialogue in which its identity as 
scripture is lost. The classical nataka does not possess enough of the Ram- 
llla’s characteristics to have been its progenitor. No other type of classical 
drama recognized in the standard manuals seems even as likely as the nataka 
to be related historically. The forerunner of the Ramllla, if it can be recovered 
at all, must be found outside the well-known Sanskrit categories. 

In this connection we call attention to a form of Ramayana drama which 
is first referred to in the Harivamsa. Let us study its essential characteristics, 
deferring all discussion of the possibility of its being related to the Ramllla. 
There is a passage in the second book of the Harivamsa which has long inter¬ 
ested students of the origin of the Sanskrit drama. It has been discussed by 
Keith, Levi, Weber, and others. 11 The story goes that Pradyumna, prince 
of Dvaraka, desired admission into the city of Vajrapura in order to slay 
Vajranabha, king of the asuras. To effect his purpose, he impersonated a 
famous actor named Bhadra, and disguised his male companions and certain 
Yadava women as members of Bhadra’s troupe. Vajranabha was induced 
to invite the performers to his capital. They were asked to perform first in a 
suburb named Svapura: 

And then that sought-after actor ( nafas ) danced ( nanrite) in that place 
The birth of the immeasurable Vishnu to slay the chief of the rakshasas, 

A dramatization illustrating the classical poem, the Ramayana (ramayaiiarp 
mahakavyamuddesayaip ndtaklkritam) 

Affording supreme pleasure to the citizens of Svapura. 

Lomapada-dasaratha caused Santa, accompanied by courtesans, 

To fetch Rishyasfinga the great hermit, O faultless one. 

Rama, Lakshmana, Satrughna and Bharata, O Son of Bharata, 

And Rishyasringa and Santa were played by actors looking just like them. 

—Harivaipsa, II: 92.5-8, Calcutta edition 8671-74. 

The demons were beside themselves with wonder and praise when they saw 
the troupe’s costume and pantomime (samskarabhinayau, v. 10). The success 

10 Sylvain Levi, Le Theatre indien, pp. 267-95. 

11 Harivamsa, 2.91.58 to 2.92.32 (Bombay, Gopalnarayan, 1895); and Harivamsa, 
8663-8699 (Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1839). French translation by Simon 
Alexandre Langlois, Harivansa (2 vols., London, Parbury, Allen &Co., 1834-35), 2, 120-24. 
Discussed by Arthu Berrriedale Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, pp. 48 f.; Levi, Le Theatre indien, 
pp. 326-29; Albrecht Weber, Indische Studien, 13, 494 f.; J. Grosset, Contribution a I'etude 
de la musique hindoue (Paris, E. Leroux, 1888), pp. 11-13. 
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of the performance brought an immediate invitation to play before the king 
in the inner city. In actors’ guise they entered the theater prepared for them 
there and undertook the dancing (nrityartham upacakramuh , v. 21). The 
various instrumentalists joined in a prelude, and the women of the troupe 
sang a song entitled ‘ Descent of the Ganges ’ which affected the asuras deeply 
(w. 21-24). The opening benediction was pronounced. Next Pradyumna 
uttered a sloka relating to the descent of the Ganges, samyak svabhinayanvitam, 
‘accompanied by excellent pantomime at the same time’, says the Calcutta 
edition, line 8693. Then they danced {nanritur) a drama dealing with Rambha’s 
difficulties with Ravana and her meeting with Nalakubara (v. 28). One 
of the Yadava women named Manovati impersonated Rambha; Sura played 
Ravana; Pradyumna had the role of Nalakubara; and Samba played the 
buffoon. Mount Kailasa was shown magically on the stage; the villainous 
Ravana was put under a curse; and Rambha was soothed by Nalakubara. 
‘The heroic sons of Yadu danced {nanritur) that production, the glory of the 
omniscient great-souled sage Narada ’ {naradasya muneh kirtim sarvajnasya 
mahatmanah, v. 31). The asuras heaped praises and rewards upon the actors 
because of their brilliance in footwork, dance, and gesture {padoddharena 
nrityena tathaivabhinayena ca, v. 32). 

The author of the Harivaipsa was intent on telling his tale, not on describ¬ 
ing stage methods, and therefore we cannot claim to be able to visualize 
clearly the form of these productions. A careful analysis of the language 
used enables us to make two or three generalizations, however, with fair 
certitude. The first and surest is that the primary responsibility of the actors 
was pantomimic dance. We do not rest this statement on the fact that the 
term for actor is nata, a word which originally meant ‘ dancer ’ but which 
was of a less certain meaning in the vaguely known time of the Harivamsa. 
But we come to this conclusion because the action-verb nrit, ‘ to dance ’, 
used four times over (vv. 5, 21, 28, 31), is the only verb employed to refer to 
the overall action of performing the plays. The technique of the nritya was 
not mere direct rhythmic imitation of ordinary motions as is the case in Occi¬ 
dental dance pantomime, but it involved abhinaya (v. 10, v. 32), the system 
of conventionalized motion-symbols which are the silent speech of the Indian 
dance. No mention is made of the use of any other speech than this in acting. 
The hero of the second drama is said to have sung a verse, but only as a part 
of the preliminaries and not in the drama itself. The only other reference to 
vocal work is the narration of how the Yadava women, in the preliminaries 
of the second drama, sang a sweet song about the descent of the Ganges. 
We are making an assumption, but not a strained one, when we suppose that 
this chorus was a continuing group which sang throughout the dramas. For 
these plays were not wordless musical scores. When we read in verse 6 that 
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the first play was a dramatization relating to the Ramayana, we are not certain 
that a derivative literary text is referred to, but when we read in verse 31 
that the second play was the glory of the Muni Narada, we know that it was 
a secondary literary composition. It had a text, which somebody in the 
troupe had to recite. It is more likely that this was the primary responsibility 
of the female singers, whose vocal activities are mentioned, than of the actors 
who are mentioned only as Tenderers of abhinaya. In short, it is not reason¬ 
able to suppose that these spectacles were anything other than choral ballet, 
with backstage singers singing a hallowed text, and actors expressing them¬ 
selves primarily, at least, in the very communicative gesture language of the 
Indian dance. And this dramatic technique is being applied to stories drawn 
from the Ramayana cycle. 

Could the Ramlila have developed from this kind of presentation? The 
notion seems fantastic on two counts. The first difficulty is typological: 
The Ramlila is by no means a dance drama. It is so unlike these HarivaipSa 
plays that kinship seems improbable. The second consideration against it is 
chronological. No one dates the Harivamsa later than a.d. 400. At least a 
thousand years separate it from the first known appearance of the Ramlila. 

With regard to the time gap, it can be shown that the dance-drama technique 
just described was not only far-extended but also long-enduring in India. Its 
presence can be detected in several records of the medieval period. Such 
ballets were known in North India itself at least as late as the fourteenth 
century, and they survived there in debased form until the sixteenth. In 
numerous regions bordering on the North Indian plains, that style of acting 
is still in use. 

Our evidence of such medieval handling of Rama themes comes, first, from 
a commentary on the Upadesarasayanarasa, a moralistic Jain poem. The 
Upadesarasayanarasa itself is the work of Jinadattasuri, head of the Khartara 
Gaccha, who died in Ajmer in a.d. 1154. 12 The commentary was written in 
a.d. 1236-37 by Jinapalopadhyaya, who must also have belonged to the 
Khartara sect, since he wrote a treatise on its line of spiritual preceptors, had 
one of these pontiffs as his own teacher, and had another as his literary patron. 13 
We have no specific information on where Jinapalopadhyaya lived, but avail¬ 
able data on the distribution of the sect and on the scenes of the activities of 

12 Kailash Prasad Jain, Jainism in Rajasthan (Sholapur, Jain Samskfti Samrakshaka 
Sangha, 1963), p. 19. The Upadesarasayanarasa with the commentarial passage in question 
is found in Lalchandra Bhagawandas Gandhi, Three Apabhrarnsa Works of Jinadattasuri with 
Commentaries, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, XXXVII (Baroda, Oriental Institute, 1927), pp. 47f. 

13 Jain, p. 186, says Jinapalopadhyaya wrote a Kharataragacchagurvavali. For other 
biographical information, see Hari Damodar Velankar, Jinaratnakosa (Poona, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, 1944), under ‘Carcarl’, ‘Upadesarasayana’, and ‘Dharma- 
rasayana’. 
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its leaders in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries point to the country between 
Bengal and Gujarat, and particularly to Rajasthan. 14 Therefore Jinapalo- 
padhyaya’s testimony has relevance, from the point of view of geography, for 
the history of North Indian drama in general. Reading verses 36 and 37 of 
the Upadesarasayanarasa with the commentary on them, we find a warning 
against various common festivities in which faithful Jains should not take 
part. They should not dance the tdlardsaka at night even by lamplight, lest 
they trample ants. They should not dance the sensual staff-dance ( laguda - 
rasa ) even in the daytime (v. 36). They should dance only religious dramas 
about pious world-renouncing kings like Emperor Balaraja Dasarnabhadra, 
which cause a longing for salvation to rise in the hearts of spectators and 
move them to become monks (v. 37). Jinapalopadhyaya’s explanation of 
this verse runs thus, as transposed into Sanskrit by the editor : dharmikanyeva 
param natakani nrityante, na tu rama-ravanddi-sambandhini, ‘They dance 
religious dramas only, but not those connected with Rama, Ravana, and so 
forth.’ The reader is being admonished against certain well-known theatrical 
representations in which the bloody combats of the Yuddha-kanda of the 
Ramayana were danced. We understand well why they are not recommended 
for the edification of pacifistic Jains. The point of interest for us is the demon¬ 
stration that a number of Ramayana dance dramas existed in the northern 
part of India in the thirteenth century and that they were common enough to 
be thought a moral menace to Jains. 

Evidence of such dramas is found also in the opening verses of Madhu- 
sudana’s recension of the Mahanataka. Manuscripts of this recension are 
particularly common in Bengal and Orissa, but at least one copy has been 
found in Gujarat. 15 Discussions of the period of the Mahanataka’s forma¬ 
tion point to a medieval rather than an ancient origin. 16 Esteller, who has 
made the most serious study of the manuscripts of this work, demonstrates 
that the recension of Damodara is the earlier and that Madhusudana created 
his later version out of Damodara’s text entirely by selecting, amplifying, and 
rearranging the material. Madhusudana can be seen to have had two ends 
in mind: to harmonize the Mahanataka entirely with the Ramayana of Valmlki 
in content and sequence of events, and to ‘ dramatize ’ the material by linking 

14 Jain, pp. 28, 58; Shantaram Bhalchandra Deo, ‘History of Jaina Monachism’, Deccan 
College Dissertation Series (Poona, Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 
1956), p. 528; Helmuth von Glasenapp, Der Jainismus (Berlin, Alf Hager Verlag, 1925), 
p. 352. 

15 Heinrich Liiders, Philologica Indiea (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1940), 
pp. 398 f., reprinted from his article ‘Die Saubhikas,’ in Sitzungsberiehte der Konigliche 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 33 (1916), 698-737. 

16 Sushil Kumar De, ‘The Problem of the Mahanataka,’ Indian Historical Quarterly, 
7 (1931), 542; Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, ‘The Mahanataka Problem,’ Indian Historical 
Quarterly, 10 (1934), 496. 
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up its disjointed story, pruning out absurd material, and striving toward 
conformity with the pattern of the classical nataka. 17 There is nothing in 
the text of Damodara to indicate how he expected his text to be used, but in 
Madhusudana’s recension we find that, immediately after the nandl, the 
sutradhara introduces the play to the audience in a verse which tells some¬ 
thing of how it is to be acted. 

The piece to be presented, says this master of ceremonies, was recited by 
Hanuman on instruction from Valmiki. It is Rama’s deeds that are to be 
enacted, and ‘ we are the auspicious dancers ’, ‘ saumyd. vayam nartakah ’. 
He wishes pleasure to the sedate assembly and says, ‘ Now I shall recite the 
Ramayana’, ‘ adhuna vaktdsmi Rdmdyanam \ 18 ‘The Ramayana’ in this 
case is evidently the Rama story as given in the text of the Mahandtaka itself, 
for that is what follows. 

In our conception of the presentation of this drama, what function shall we 
suppose to belong to the general body of the nar takas mentioned in these 
lines? We cannot believe that they spoke the lines of the text of the drama. 
The master of ceremonies says that he is going to do that. Furthermore, the 
text of the composition is such that actors uttering dialogue could not convey 
it to an audience. Much of the text is not dialogue but impersonal narrative 
verse. The sutradhara who recites ‘ the Ramayana ’ must be the person who 
causes the story to be heard. The function which remains for the nartakas, 
then, is that of causing the deeds of Rama to be seen. M. Winternitz remarks 
in his history of Indian literature, ‘ It seems that the poem was intended to be 
recited by one person, while at the same time mute actors represented the 
narrative action pantomimically.’ 19 We shall probably be more precise if 
we understand nartakah to mean not ‘ mute actors ’, but * dancers Dance 
is the medium which the word nartakah literally implies, and dance is the form 
of pantomime that is traditional on the Indian stage. We have here a further 
trace of medieval Ramaite dance drama. 

Professor Heinrich Liiders argues that the saumyd of our text is a scribal 
error for saubhya and that saubhyas or saubhikas were producers of shadow 
plays. We are more certain that during much of its history the Mahandtaka was 
read and studied as a closet drama. 20 But, even if Madhusudana’s recension 
was, from the first, nothing but the text of a shadow play or of a closet drama, 

17 Adolph Esteller, Die diteste Rezension des ‘ Mahanafakam ,’ Abhandlungen fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes XXI, 7 (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1937), pp. 28, 154. 

18 Valmlker upadesatah svayam aho vakta Hanuman kapih 
sriramasya Raghudvahasya caritam saumya vayam nartakah; 
goshthl tavad iyam samastasumanahsamghena sarrweshtita 
tad dhlrah kuruta pramodam adhuna vaktasmi Ramayanam. 

—Jivananda’s edition, in De, Indian Historical Quarterly, 7 (1931), 581. 

19 M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, 3 (1920), 243. 

20 Liiders, p. 401; Keith, p. 272. 
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it still proves the existence of the kind of drama in which we are interested. 
Madhusudana would not have presented his composition in the outward 
form of a recitative dance drama if no such type of performance were known. 

A passage from the Granth Sahab of the Sikhs will conclude our series of 
direct testimonies regarding North Indian dance renderings of the Ramayana 
in the days before Tulsidas. In the hymn Asa ki Var, Guru Nanak mentions 
certain popular performances. He had seen them, according to tradition, 
while on a visit to Vrindaban. M. A. Macauliffe assumes the reliability of 
this tradition in his handling of the hymn in The Sikh Religion. 21 Even if 
we were to reject it, the only loss would be the specific localization of the 
acting in a particular North Indian town. That Nanak (a.d. 1469-1538) 
wrote the Asa ki Var has not been questioned, and the plays he mentions in 
it must necessarily have had their setting somewhere in the north. If there 
had been no such plays as the hymn describes in the general region referred 
to, he would hardly have written a hymn in a mixture of old Western Hindi 
and Panjabi urging his followers to avoid them. 

In the fourth and fifth slokas of the Asa ki Var the Guru protests the mate¬ 
rialistic spirit of certain troupes of actors: 

4. How many Kpshna-tales there are, how many opinions on the Vedas! 

How many beggars dance and, twisting and falling, beat time with their hands ! 

The mercenary fellows go into the market-place and draw out the market crowd. 

As kings and queens, they sing and utter fantastic stuff, 

Wearing rings and necklaces worth hundreds of thousands of rupees. 

The body on which they are worn will become ashes, O Nanak. 

5. The disciples play instruments, the gurus dance, 

Shake their feet, roll their heads; 

The dust keeps flying and falls on their hair. 

People look on, laugh, and go home. 

It is for the sake of bread that they beat time and purposely fall on the ground, 

That the gopis and the Kpshnas sing, 

That the Sltas and Royal Ramas sing. 22 

21 Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, 1, 57. 

22 A devanagari text is found in Bhal Sahab Mahtab Sinh, Sri Asa ji ki Var Satika (Ayodhya, 
Sri Guru Nanak Nivas, n.d.), pp. 27 f., 33 : 

Nanak nirbhau nirankaru hori kete ram rakal, 
ketla kan kahanla kete bed blear. 

Kete nacahi mangate gipi mufi purahi tal, 
bajar! bajar mahi ai karhahi bajar. 

Gavahi raje ranla bolahi al patal, 

lakh takia ke mundane lakh takia ke har. 

Jitu tani palahi nanaka se tan hovahi char. .. 

Vaini cele nacani gur, pair halaini pherani siri. 

udi udi rava jhafai pai, vekhai loku hasai ghari jai. 

Rofla karani purahi tal, apu pacharahi dharatl nali, 
gavani gopia gavani kan, gavani slta raje ram. 

A new English translation is offered only in order to utilize valuable insights in the Sikh 
commentary which accompanies the text. For other English renderings, see Macauliffe, 
pp. 223 f.; and Ernst Trumpp, The Adi Granth (London, W. H. Allen, 1877), p. 638. 
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Here Nanak exposes the feigned religious ecstasies and other mercenary tricks 
of bands of actors who staged Ramayana and other stories. They were organ¬ 
ized as gurus and disciples and claimed respect as persons engaged in a reli¬ 
gious enterprise, though they pandered to worldly people’s taste for glitter and 
buffoonery. 

With regard to the technique of these troupes, Nanak uses the verb bolna, 
‘ to s P eak ’> but on ly once and only in a general sense in a context that does 
not necessarily indicate the use of prose dialogue. The principal verb used 
to refer to utterance is gana , ‘ to sing ’. It appears three times, and each time, 
it is the costumed actors who are represented as singing, not a choragus. 
Evidently these actors, unlike those of the earlier performances we have 
studied, did not rely upon abhinaya for communication but resorted to full 
operatic recitation on the stage. Yet in a crude sense their plays were still 
dance dramas. On the physical movements of the actors we fin d only the 
verb nacna, ‘ to dance ’, and action-words which describe motions that are a 
part of dancing. The references to contorting the body, to beating time with 
the hands, to shaking the feet and rolling the head, to extravagant emotion 
which disregards personal tidiness—none of these suggest a dance tradition 
of any great sophistication. If the choreography of these North Indian plays 
sprang historically from the Natyasastra , then the profession had fallen upon 
evil days. Its practitioners had been driven into the marketplaces. In some 
sense they were ‘ beggars \ They practised a free kind of dance, adapted to 
the training and tastes of ordinary townspeople and to the spirit of the ecstatic 
bhakti cult. If we may regard the art of the classical dance-manual as the 
central tradition of Indian dance, we must understand these sixteenth-century 
plays as a development in which communication has shifted its reliance from 
the ancient mudras to the sung word and in which dance has retained a place 
for itself on the stage only by reducing itself to the humble function of 
reinforcing emotion. About the year a.d. 1500, then, theatrical dance was dimly 
remembered in North India, but all the sophistication of its technique had 
been abandoned because of a general ignorance of its intricate symbols. 

Though the three passages which we have just cited prove the existence of 
epic plays in dance-drama style in Northern India in medieval times, one could 
deny any necessity of believing that they continued long enough or touched 
the life of the central Ganges valley intimately enough to form a continuity 
with the history of the Ramlila. The ballet dramas to which the Jain materials 
and the Mahanataka testify could very well have come to an absolute end, 
someone could say, two centuries before Tulsidas was born. The plays 
referred to by Nanak might belong to a radically independent tradition. The 
place reference in all three passages could be said to be questionable or too 
indefinite. If a genetic relation between dance drama and Ramlila is to be 
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accepted, we need clearer demonstrations that the dance drama survived long 
enough to be in contact with the RamlTla in the period and in the area of its 

rise. 

We shall attempt to meet this demand by showing that the technique just 
described has been all-pervasive in India, that its tradition has continued 
unbroken in some areas even to the present day, and that even later than the 
time of Tulsidas and Megha Bhagat it was very much alive in many border 
regions of North India. 

A survey of dance techniques used in mystery plays all over India reveals 
that the general methods of the Harivamsa dramas are still very widely used. 
We shall now review the principal occurrences of this dance drama in order 
to clarify our conception of the type and to identify its essential techniques. 

The first of these far-flung traditions on which we have adequate information 
is a Ramayana mystery play of Kerala called the Ramanattam. The con¬ 
flicting surmises of various writers about the date of its origin show only that 
its beginnings are unknown. C. A. Menon says that the songs and slokas 
that make up the modern text are compositions of a certain prince of Kotta- 
rakkara in the late fifteenth century. 23 ‘ It describes the story of Sri Rama,’ 
K. R. Pisharoti tells us, ‘ beginning with Dasaratha’s Putrakamesti sacrifice 
and ending with the siege of Lanka ... The whole play was divided into 
seven acts, to be staged in seven days.’ 24 The technique of the Ramanattam 
and related Krishnanattam is described very clearly in an article by K. N. 
Sitaram: 

There is no singing or speaking by the actors. The stories are taken from the Epics or 
Puraijas, and are mostly written in the vernacular with a large admixture of Sanskrit, or in 
the manipravalam style (one vernacular word to every Sanskrit word), and are set to music. 
The actors perform their parts by means of mudras, gestures and poses only, without 
speaking, while special musicians sing the substance of what is being acted, or rather the 
players act to the music. 25 

Since much more time is required to dance a given portion of the text of the 
play than to sing it, the musicians elaborate or repeat their lines until the 
dancer has finished. There is a striking similarity between this technique and 
that suggested in the Harivamsa and the Mahanataka. 

Closely related to Ramanattam is the kathakall, also of Kerala. A good 
sketch of it has been written by Mr. Pisharoti, and a careful and detailed 
dissertation on the kathakall was written by Emily Gilchriest Hatch. 26 In 


23 C. A. Menon, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 9 (1941), 122. 

24 K. R. Pisharoti, Annamalai University Journal, 1 (1932), 106. 

25 K. N. Sitaram, ‘Dramatic Representations in South India,’ Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1924), p. 233. 

26 Pisharoti, Annamalai University Journal, I (1932), pp. 105-12; Emily Gilchriest 
Hatch, ‘The Kathakali, The Indigenous Drama of Malabar’; for additional titles, see p. 2, 
note 3. 
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the appendix of her work Mrs. Hatch lists the titles of some twenty kathakali 
plays which are obviously based on the Ramayana and gives synopses of six 
of them. Again, the age of the tradition is debated. The oldest extant katha¬ 
kali texts are eight serial Ramayana plays by Kerala Yarma Raja who is said 
by some to have lived as early as a.d. 1487 and by others as late as 1661. 

The text of a kathakali drama consists of three elements: slokas (also called 
padcis ), dandakas and padas. The slokas are in Sanskrit; the dandakas are in 
mixed Sanskrit and Malayalam; and the padas are nowadays in Malayalam, 
although in former times they were often in Sanskrit or Manipravalam. The 
slokas and dandakas are sung by the chief singer to introduce the actors and 
to provide explanations and connectives which help the narrative along. The 
padas, in rhythmic and measured prose, are the greater part of the play and 
the medium of all its dialogue. 

When the movement of the drama arrives at a given pada, it is sung first 
by the chief singer and then repeated by the second singer. Drummers then 
beat out the rhythm of the portion just sung. And from the start of the sing¬ 
ing, the appropriate actor begins to act out the lines in a highly conventionalized 
sign language without uttering a word. In acting out his ‘ speeches ’, he uses 
natural pantomime to some extent and natural expressions indicating emotion; 
but he also spells out the sentences in gestural ideograms which he has 
learned during ten or twelve years of study. His gestures are not exactly'- 
synchronized with the words of the singers because his task is more time- ft 
consuming than theirs. Mrs. Hatch pictures the enacting of a hypothetical 
passage thus: 

The singer may have a verse which says, ‘ I am filled with sadness at your life. You once 
had great riches, your life was abed of roses. Now you have nothing.’ It may take the actor 
fifteen minutes or more to show ‘ Your life was a bed of roses He might pantomime the 
bed, spread it with silken covers, plump up the pillows, pick flowers, scatter them over the 
bed, pick out a thorn, sprinkle the bed and pillows with rose water. Until the actor has finished 
pantomiming the ‘ bed of roses naturally the singers cannot continue with the next verse of 
the song, which might be the reply from the other character, saying, ‘ Do not worry. Let us 
plan to kill this demon who has cursed us so.’ Nor may the singer stand quietly without 
singing. So he repeats the verse as many times as he has to. Similarly, the actor cannot hurry 
through his pantomimic spelling-out without a minimum of gestures. If he does not feel 
like elaborating the verse he does not have to, but he must keep acting at least as long as it 
takes for the first singer to sing the verse and the second singer to repeat it, for this repetition 
of the verse is a traditional procedure always carefully adhered to. 27 

After completing the abhinaya of a verse of four to six lines, the dancer indi¬ 
cates the termination by doing a brief nonmimetic turn-around called a kalasa . 
Then the process is repeated with the next pada. 

Kathakair dancers use 64 mudras, 24 being single-hand symbols and 40 
being combined ones. Each of these 64 can have a number of meanings 


27 Hatch, pp. 19 f. 
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according to the position of the hand or hands with reference to the body 
or according to the motion of limbs which accompanies it. In all there are 
450 distinct meanings which the dancer can communicate by a distinguishable 
sign or gesture. Mrs. Hatch provides a complete list of these symbols. 28 She 
also includes a chart prepared by the Travancore Government’s Department 
of Archaeology in which the 24 single mudras of kathakall are pictured and 
compared with those prescribed in the Natyasastra, the Abhinayadarpana, the 
Hastalakshanapradipika and the Tamil Chilapatikaram 29 ' The kathakall hand 
symbols have a substantial identity with those described in the ancient works. 
Minor difference in formation is usual; drastic variation is only occasional; 
and continuity of tradition is obvious. The stage technique of kathakall is 
thereby revealed as ancient and more than local, despite the fact that the 
documentary history of this Malabar drama fades out when one goes back 
three or four hundred years. Again, the kathakall style, so far as we can 
see, is in no way out of harmony with the type of production noticed in the 
Harivamsa and elsewhere. 

Madras also has its survivals of a similar dance drama. We are told that 
brahman actors of Ottukadu and Sulamangalam in Tanjore District stage 
annually at the local temples during the spring festival eight plays called 
Bhagavata Mela Nataka. Professor V. Raghavan of the University of Madras, 
to whom we are indebted for our information, assures us that the complete 
gesture language of the Natyasastra survives in these plays; a brahman of 
his acquaintance who performs in them is able to translate into mudras any 
idea proposed to him. 30 Information on the themes of these dramas is 
incomplete, but the Vaishnava myth of the man-lion incarnation, at least, is 
included. Two singers and a text-reader recite the script. Each character 
makes his entrance upon the stage, dancing to his own special introductory 
song. ‘ The whole action is in the form of songs, ’ says Raghavan, ‘ sung from 
behind and also by the character and rendered into abhinaya by the character. 
In between these songs, prose links are read out by the Granthika.’ 31 Although 
in these plays the dancer joins in the singing (something which kathakall 
does not allow), the actor is still primarily a dancer rather than a singer, and 
the traditional gesture language is still his basic medium of expression. 


28 Ibid., pp. 288-97. 

29 Ibid., p. 180. 

30 V. Raghavan ‘ Kathakali and Bharata Natya,’ Triveni, 6 (July-Dee. 1933), 160. 
Raghavan identifies the style of these Bhagavata Mela Natakas with that of plays called 
Bagavatamulu which have existed since at least a.d. 1502 in Kucipudi village, Kistna 
District, Andhra. The Bagavatamulu are described incompletely in P. Venkatachala Pathy, 
Le Theatre telougou contemporain, pp. 47 ff.; and in P. T. Raju, Telugu Literature (Bombay! 
International Book House, 1944), pp. 70 f. 

31 Raghavan, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 5 (1937), 170. 
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In Mysore and the Kanarese-speaking districts of Bombay another dance 
drama usually called Yakshagana survives.32 Because the director and chief 
singer of the troupe of performers is called the Bhagavata, the literature some¬ 
times refers to Yakshaganas as ‘ Bhagavata plays’. About fifteen professional 
troupes of Yakshagana players still tour this area during the dry season 
of the year. The texts of their plays are written by simple village poets in 
modem Kanarese verse. Ramayana plays are prominent in their repertoire, 
which also includes performances based on the Mahabharata and the puranas. 
The songs of the chief singer bridge gaps in the narrative and introduce each 
c new character as he enters the stage. With the better-staffed troupes at least, 
a backstage chorus then takes over and sings the ballads that convey the 
utterances and describe the actions of the character currently on the stage. 
While the ballad is being sung, the actor dances out the words of each verse 
using appropriate signs and gestures. It is said that a considerable knowledge 
of the classical abhinaya is demanded even of ordinary members of the cast 
and that the gestures used by the Yakshagana players are closely akin to those 
of the kathakall and hence to the ancient tradition. For the sake of particular 
emphasis, Yakshagana dancers may join in the singing now and then if they 
wish. They differ from kathakall actors also in the fact that they supplement 
their dance-interpretations with prose speech. Unable to assume that his 
modern audience has understood the dialogue that he has expressed in mute 
symbols, the Yakshagana actor pauses at the finish of his rendering of a verse 
in dance, and adds a spoken paraphrase in ordinary idiomatic Kanarese. 

The dramatic use of mudras is included in the remnants of the classical 
dance in Bengal. We are assured of this by Manomohan Ghosh in the intro¬ 
duction to his translation of the Abhinayadarpanam : ‘ Depicting narratives by 
means of dance and abhinaya is still to be found in the Saiva ritualistic dances 
of the Nllapuja found all over Bengal.’ 33 The extensive evidence of Vaishnava 
dance-drama in Orissa, Bengal and Bihar is set forth at the conclusion of 
Chapter Nine and will not be repeated here. 

We shall complete our geographical circuit with some especially full in¬ 
formation on a dance-drama tradition that was thriving in Nepal at the alleged 
time of Megha Bhagat and for at least a century thereafter. We call attention 


32 L. Narasimhachar, ‘The Bhagavata Plays in Mysore,’ Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore, Dec. 1935 (Bangalore, Government 
Press, 1937), pp. 698-708; K. P. Adiga, ‘Yaksha-Gana Players of Kanara,’ Illustrated Weekly 
of India (Dec. 7, 1941), p. 21; G. R. Pandeshwar, ‘Yakshagana Nataka, or the Folk-song 
Plays of Rural Karnatak,’ Bharat Jyoti (Aug. 14, 1949), p. 2; Raghavan, Triveni, 6 (July- 
Dee. 1933), 161 and note. In his publication of 1966, Balwant Gargi, op. cit., pp. 145-64, 
no longer confirms clearly the descriptive details stressed above. 

33 Manomohan Ghosh, ed. and trans., Nandikesvara's Abhinayadarpanam (Calcutta, 
Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 5, 1934), p. xxiv. 
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to three manuscript plays held in the library of the German Oriental Society 
and described in its catalogue. 34 The plays differ from all known types of 
classical dialogue drama and show internally that they were written for enact¬ 
ment in dance. The Muditakuvalayasvanatakam, No. 6, was written in a.d. 
1628 by a court brahman named Vamsamani, son of Ramacandrasarman. 
The stage directions indicate that as the play begins the sutradhara recites the 
nandisloka, tenders a garland as an offering, and then dances (i nrityati ). 35 He 
gives orders to his actors that they shall dance the play (ndtaka se nacaha ). 36 
The Lalitakuvalayasvamadalasanatakam, No. 5, was written by Ramabhadra 
son of Sankara in a.d. 1665 for presentation before King Nivasamalla at the 
celebration of the opening of a new canal. It bears the label of the dance 
upon it in its alternative subtitles, Sivamahimanritya and Madalasanritya. By 
its very title No. 4 is also a dance: It has been published by August Conrady 
as Das Hariscandranrityam, Ein altnepalesisches TanzspielP The Hariscandra- 
nrityam was written by Ramabhadrasarman in a.d. 1651 for performance at 
the Indrayatra, a Hindu festival which until the end of the Malla Dynasty, 
about 1770, was celebrated with lavish spectacle. 

Johannes Klatt examined these plays and concluded that since the text is 
made up of songs and dances, they are what we would call ballets. A. Muller 
denies this, calling them ‘a kind of opera’. Sylvain Levi considers No. 6 ‘a 
sort of opera in which only the verses are fixed; the prose parts are left to the 
improvisation of the actors’. 38 Muller, too, assumes that the actors must 
have spoken prose speeches that were not recorded. 4 The manuscript is 
very faulty and obviously not complete,’ he says, 4 since the speech of indivi¬ 
dual persons like Visvamitra is often found to be merely indicated, not worked 
out.’ 39 Thus all who have studied these dramas have noted the lack of prose 
dialogue in them, and most have assumed that the playwrights looked on 
dialogue so casually that they did not trouble to formulate and record it. 
The scholars have not taken seriously enough the fact that these plays are 
plainly called dances. A European writer who is not fully aware of the ex¬ 
pressive powers of the Indian dance may feel the necessity of prose dialogue 
more insistently than a Nepalese audience. The notion that the court play¬ 
wright and the royal actors on solemn state occasions left a large part of 

34 A. Muller, Katalog der Bibliolhek der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschafi, 2, 
Handschrifjen... (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1881), 6-10. Described also in Johanne, 
Klatt, ed., De Trecentis Cdnakyae Poetae Indici Sentenliis (Halle, inaugural dissertations 
1872), pp. 1 f. For historical background, see Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal , 2, 241. 

35 Klatt, p. 1. 

36 Richard Pischel in Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen (1891), 1, 358. 

37 August Conrady, Das Hariscandranrityam. Ein altnepalesisches Tanzspiel (Leipzig, 
K. F. Koehlers Antiquarium, 1891). 

38 Levi, Le Nepal, 2, 242. 

39 Muller, p. 5. 
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their utterance to improvisation does not seem as likely as the supposition 
that the texts lack prose dialogue because the performances did not need and 
did not contain prose dialogue. Without denying that prose speeches may 
have been inserted into the plays to some extent, it can be proved that speech 
was not the actors’ principal means of expression on the stage. 

The evidence is the testimony of an eyewitness. Sometime during the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century, while Malla kings still reigned and patron¬ 
ized the Indrayatra festivities in Nepal, Father Cassiano Beligatti, a Capuchin, 
passed through Katmandu on his way to Tibet and wrote in his diary a detailed 
account of the dramatic and other celebrations which occurred in connection 
with the Indrayatra there. Although the Hariscandranrityam was written 
especially for the Indrayatra, we cannot of course be sure that this play was 
among those which he saw on the stage. But it is clear enough in his des¬ 
cription that he attended plays of the type represented in the manuscripts 
which we have just discussed. 

The Indrayatra dramas, says the visiting padre, were enacted on rectangular 
platforms about twenty feet on a side, erected in the streets and squares. 
Stage settings were elementary. The orchestra had the drum as its leading 
instrument and included at least eight players of small metal cymbals of dif¬ 
ferent tones. The vocal part of the play was primarily the assignment of a 
complex chorus, and the stage performers were indeed dancers: 

The actors of these comedies have very little recitativo and much action, so that the principal 
actor does not recite eight or ten phrases in the different scenes in a comedy lasting 
two or three hours ; but it is the choruses which sing the whole, as in the Greek comedies. 
In each comedy the Nepalese have at least two choruses, and the third is formed by the 
full chorus—that is, by the two choruses together. The actor expresses for example the ex¬ 
treme sadness of his situation, in two or three verses which he recites. The choruses in alter¬ 
nation sing mournfully the bitterness of his sorrow, the diverse passions brought about in 
the person’s heart by that sorrow, such as hope, surrender, fear, daring, etc.—and thus of 
all the other passions. And while the chorus is singing, the actor at the same time, dancing 
constantly, accords the movements of his face, his feet, and his hands with the sense of the 
words which they sing. 40 

That Nepalese court plays were sometimes dance-dramas need not be argued 
further. It is clear also that in the essentials of their technique they were a 
part of an old and pervasive type which was to be found from Katmandu to 
Cape Comorin. Even after four hundred years of Muslim rule the type was 
still cultivated on all sides of the northern region of heavy Muslim penetration. 

40 Alberto Magnaghi, ‘Relazione Inedita di un Viaggio al Tibet del Padre Cassiano 
Beligatti da Macerata (Prima meta del Secolo XVIII),’ Rivista Geografica Italiana , 8 (Dec. 
1901), 621 f. Partial French translation in Levi, Le Nepal , 2, 42 f. The distribution of 
duties in these Nepalese performances seems to be approximated in the ballad-like khyals 
of Rajasthan referred to by John Robson in A Selection of Khyals or Marwdri Plays (Beawar, 
Beawar Mission Press, 1866), pp. vi f. Robson says, ‘And sometimes only one actor sings 
through several scenes, while numbers of others may be carrying on the action of the piece.’ 
Unfortunately, his description of the manner of acting is fragmentary. 
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As we have seen, remnants of this theatrical tradition were probably surviving 
in the Ganges Valley itself in the sixteenth century. The Ramllla arose in 
living contact with this dance-drama, and there is no chronological or geo¬ 
graphical difficulty in supposing a genetic relationship between them. 

The typological difficulty remains. Few productions on the Indian stage 
look less like the ancient dance than the Ramlila. Dance has no integral 
place in it. Its monologues and dialogues are in everyday prose speech, not 
in the sign language of the mudras. Movement on the stage is not emphasized, 
and it consists of direct imitation of normal bodily acts. Superficially, the 
Ramllla seems most unlikely to be the unrecognized child of the dance-drama. 

But, underneath the surface, there is a substantial similarity between these 
two forms. In all the incidences of dance-drama which we have studied, the 
central concern is the musical recitation of texts based on or drawn from the 
Ramayana or similar sacred writings. The Ramlila shares with the dance- 
dramas their fundamental purpose: to communicate and illuminate an epic 
text—in this case, Tulsidas’ recast of the entire Ramayana legend. Both 
conceive the stage as a place where entire documents of narrative religious 
literature shall be recited. Both give the entire responsibility for recitation of 
the text to a chorus. In the case of the Ramllla this chorus consists of the 
pandit and his occasional assistants. The actors of the Ramllla do not recite 
the literary text of the drama; their special responsibility is to do just what 
the dancers in the old dance-drama did: to bring to life and to interpret the 
words of the recitation. The one great difference is that the performers on 
the Ramlila stage do not use the complicated symbols of the Natyasastra but 
homely actions and simple speech. The two styles of drama show great simi¬ 
larity in structure, and where their techniques differ utterly in outward form, 
they remain analogous in function. A historical continuity between the two 
is possible. 

The three centuries of severe Muslim rule between a.d. 1200 and 1500 were 
a time when there were strong pressures to compel the abandonment of the 
dance-drama’s method for that of the Ramllla. It was a period of hardship 
and change for all sophisticated Hindu arts in North India. The Hindu upper 
classes who had patronized them were generally destroyed or impoverished 
or drawn into the study of Muslim arts and literatures. The Muslim rulers 
who sometimes took up the maintenance of Hindu dancers were in no position 
to appreciate and demand the full art of the ancient dance-manuals. The 
classical Hindu dance was expensive: It required long and costly training of 
its performers and therefore had to find munificent patrons. It could be an 
effective means of communication only in the presence of audiences educated 
in its symbols. Muslim rule brought the decay of both the financial and the 
intellectual support of the performers of the Ramayana ballets. As the 
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training of dancers degenerated and the incomprehension of Hindu spectators 
spread, the old technique must have faltered until it no longer communicated 
the epic effectively. 

Those interested in dramatization of the Ramayana must have resorted to 
various expedients to supplement or replace the mudras with kinds of com¬ 
munication that are easier to employ and easier to understand. The technique 
of the modern Yakshagana players of Kannara is such an effort to adapt to 
the modern viewer of the dance. Too far south to have suffered serious diffi¬ 
culty through the Islamicization of popular culture, the Yakshagana is only 
now being subjected to pressure like that which existed in North India centuries 
ago. A later and more penetrating wave of foreign influence has altered 
the education of its audiences so that they have increasing difficulty in 
understanding the actors’ translation of the verses of the play into the 
postures of the dance. So the modern Yakshagana players, after doing 
the abhinaya of their lines in the traditional way, repeat their commentary 
in ordinary prose speech ! The device is essentially a transitional one. Either 
the Yakshagana audiences must re-master the ancient code, or in time the 
players must give it up. If the time should come when the esoteric gesturings 
of the actors mean nothing whatever to the onlookers, the performers will 
have reason to drop the ancient hand symbols completely. The choral recita¬ 
tion will continue, and the onetime dancers will be left with a bit of simple 
acting to do and with a major responsibility for spoken dialogue. They will 
become practitioners of the art of the Ramllla—an art so simple that it can 
pass without difficulty into the hands of amateurs. 

We believe that the Ramlila was born of the ancient dance drama under 
the influence of forces like those which are altering the technique of the Yaksha¬ 
gana. We suppose that it took shape in North India between a.d. 1200 and 
1500. It was one of the readjustments toward simpler art forms made neces¬ 
sary by the intrusion into Hindustan of an overwhelming Muslim culture. 
By making a successful readjustment in the prevailing method of dramatizing 
the Ramayana, the creators of the Ramlila did much to preserve the epic’s 
vital influence on North Indian life. The simplified stage technique which they 
developed was soon applied to a new vernacular Ramayana of remarkable 
power and charm. The Ramllla’s style of acting and the Ramcaritmanas, 
together, have carried traditional Hindu ideals even to the children and the 
illiterate of many generations and have contributed much to the continuity 
of Hindu culture in the North. 
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Most of the residents of Mathura District who are professional actors are 
members of rasmandalls, or troupes for the performance of the rasllla. 

We have seen that all the deeds of Vishnu are Was , ‘sports’. Ras is the 
name of a particular one of these deeds, which was done by Vishnu in his 
Krishna incarnation. On a certain autumn night when the moon was full, 
Krishna favored the gopls by dancing with them a circular dance, which the 
Vishnu Purana calls the rasa. 1 2 The Bhagavata Purana brings the two terms 
together, calling this original romantic event the rasallla? 

This ras dance, which Krishna performed with the gopis, is celebrated in 
Vaishnava song and story. The theologians of the Krishna cult, by symbolic 
interpretation, make it the prime revelation of a truth that is of central 
importance in the religious life of all devotees. The dance is re-enacted continu¬ 
ally in the most-loved form of sectarian drama. The plays in which the 
re-enactment is an essential feature are called, in full, rasWanukaran, ‘the 
imitation of the ras sport but for convenience the compound is shortened, 
and the dramas are called raslllas. 

A rasllla is not a re-enactment of the ras alone. The performance of this 
dance is always its first element, of central importance because it is a ritual 
celebration of Krishna’s most gracious deed, meaningful to devotees however 
often it may be seen; but the presentation continues, dramatizing an important 
supplementary tale as well. Thus, every rasllla consists of an initial dance 
followed by a one-act play based on any one of the multitude of Krishna’s 
lllas. The entire performance receives its name from its prior element, the 
ras, its most sacred component and its recurrent feature. 


1 Jivananda Vidyasagara, ed„ Vishnupuranam, V. 13.47-55, p. 532. 

2 Bhagavata Purapa, 111.2.14. 
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Today’s actors find the origin of the raslila in the example of the gopis 
themselves. Krishna on that ancient night of the ras, they say, vanished suddenly 
from the circle of the gopis and disappeared in the forest. His forlorn and 
despairing sweethearts wandered long among the trees in fruitless search for 
him. At last, to cheer themselves with memories of Krishna, they began to 
mimic his actions before one another. Various gopis assumed the roles of 
Krishna, Balarama, and the demons, the Vaishnava puranas say; and they 
imitated Krishna’s gait, his song, his lifting of Mount Govardhana, and his 
suppression of the serpent Kaliya and other monsters. Seeing the intentness 
of their devotion, Krishna soon returned to them in person. 3 

Modern people may enact Krishna’s deeds or see them enacted in hope of 
similar gain. As Kishan Lai Rasdharl of Vrindaban explained the matter to 
the author, all who have love for Krishna in their hearts are gopis, regardless 
of their sex. Krishna is the true object of their love, their real ‘husband’. 
The most urgent business of their lives is to search for the Lord through the 
jungle of this world until they find him. Like the gopis of old, we should 
express our affection and longing for Krishna by performing and seeing the 
imitation of his lllas. And as Krishna himself soon appeared before those 
cowherd girls who rehearsed dramatically his greatness and charm, we too, 
through hearing and seeing his lllas, will sooner be blessed by the beatific 
vision (darsan) of Krishna himself. 

The raslila is a drama of which Braj claims the sole guardianship; it is the 
monopoly of Braj residents because it is the enactment of those lllas of Krishna 
which he performed in Braj. Krishna is acknowledged to have done an infinite 
number of sportive acts in other regions as well. In heavenly realms he carries 
on his unmanifest sports (aprakat Was) eternally in his transcendent form and 
therefore in a manner beyond human perception and beyond the reach of 
drama. When by his grace he descended to this world and performed manifest 
sports (prakat Was), which are open to human knowledge, he did many of 
his deeds in Kurukshetra, Dvaraka, and other places far from Braj. These 
deeds are not enacted in the raslila. 4 The actors of Braj do not claim them as 
their special possession: Their responsibility is Krishna’s bdl Was, the sports 
which he did as a child in his own boyhood home. The repertoire of the 
raslila begins with the celebration of Krishna’s birth (the Janma Lila ) and 
tells his life story as far as his triumph over Kans in Mathura (the Kansbadh 
Lila) and his sending back a messenger to console his childhood friends 

3 Vishnu Puraga V. 13.24-29; Bhagavata Puraga X.30.13-23; Harivamsa 4088-91 
(Calcutta ed.); Harivamsa 11.21.25-28 (Bombay ed.). For quotations and discussion, see 
Chap. 9. 

4 The one exception is the Sudama Lila (pp. 177-78 below, No. 98), which is set in 
Dvaraka; but it is the story of Krishna’s relation with a childhood friend. 
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(the Uddhav Lila). And who are more qualified than the actors of the Braj 
country, Krishna’s fellow countrymen and neighbours, to present these scenes 
authentically ? 

Braj’s claim to the raslila seems to be generally accepted. Although plays 
on Krishna themes are acted in many fashions in many parts of India, the 
rasllla’s special structure and style have not been seen anywhere else by Braj 
actors who have traveled throughout the country; nor has the author seen 
anything on the living stage or in print to indicate that the raslila has any 
other home. 5 It is recognized as the property of Braj. 

Descriptive writing on the raslila in Western languages—or in any 
language—is very scarce indeed. 6 One cause is the stubborn unintelligibility 
of the dramas, even when seen, to one who has not been introduced to the 
rasllla’s intricate world of special theological concepts and religious symbols. 
One of the few nineteenth-century notices of the raslila is a report in the 
London Times, March 24, 1859, describing an evening’s entertainment pro¬ 
vided by a raja for the European officials of Lucknow. The correspondent’s 
one-sentence report betrays the boggling of the Western understanding in the 
face of the exotic: 

There was one other interlude in the nautch, when there appeared six or eight boys dressed 
as girls, their faces covered with gold-leaf, who performed an abstruse comedy or mystery, 
and sang a chorus of an incomprehensible character, from which the company were diverted 
very pleasantly by an invitation to witness the fireworks from the balconies, verandahs, and 
flat roof of the palace. 

This is a classic admission of incomprehension: The raslila is by no means as 
readily understood as fireworks! Many others may have seen the raslila but 
failed to write about it because they could not. 

The major reason for the scarcity of eyewitness accounts, however, is the 
protective attitude of its patrons and producers, who are uneasy about how 
outsiders may interpret the amorous aspects of the legends which the raslila 


6 The Bengal yatra as seen among the Bengalis of Vrindaban showed a veiy different 
organization, costuming, and set of dances. A historical relation is possible, but the two 
traditions are not closely akin. The raslila of a Manipur troupe, seen in Vrindaban in 1949, 
was even more radically dissimilar. SvamI Muralidhar Bohre reports that Bihar has a 
Krishna drama of its own which is unlike the Braj tradition. Though it focuses on a 
different cycle of Krishna myths, this stage tradition shares with the raslila the unusual 
division into ras and Ilia that will be described later in this chapter. See J. C. Mathur, Drama 
in Rural India (Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1964), p. 110. Apparently a fragment of 
this Maithill drama has been preserved by Sir George A. Grierson in ‘ Twenty-one Vaishnava 
Hymns’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 53, Pt. I (1884), 87 f., No. 15. Only a 
drama seen by Sylvain Levi at the turn of the century in Nepal seems likely to be closely 
related to the raslila. See Le Nepal, 2, 405-07, and his preface to Gaston Courtillier’s 
translation, Le Gita-govinda, pastorale de Jayadeva (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1904), pp. vi f. 

6 The most extensive description is found in Dasarath Ojha, Hindi Ndtak, Udbhav aur 
Vikas, pp. 93-99. As we shall see, the literary scholars of Braj have written much on the 
origin of the raslila, but they assume familiarity with the dramas themselves. 
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dramatizes. 7 Even at the time of the writing of the Bhagavata Purana there 
were non-Vaishnavas who criticized the morality of Krishna’s'relations with 
the gopls, and the adherents of the Krishnaite sects smart under censure to 
the present day. 8 They do not wish to give passing strangers any opportunity 
to sensationalize on the surface meaning of their myths if they lack the time 
and inclination to seek an understanding of the theological interpretation of 
those tales. Chapter seven contains the condensed plots of over a hundred of 
these dramas. No Western censor would lift an eyebrow at any of these plays. 
Detailed comment on the sexual symbolism of the Krishna cult is beyond 
the scope of this book. 9 The important point is that frequent derogatory 
remarks on the erotic aspects of the raslila have made its sponsors apprehensive 
and seclusive. They do not encourage the attention of the merely curious, 
nor do they casually invite outsiders to their sessions. They discourage the 
photographing of performances lest pictures of their deity get into the hands 
of indifferent or hostile persons and suffer neglect or indignity. Performances 
are not held in market-places or public streets where any stranger may stop 
and stare. Their normal setting is the precinct of a temple or the privacy of 
a devotee’s home. For these reasons published accounts of the raslila are few, 
and many writers on the Indian stage have been unaware of its existence. 

Three foreign observers in all have left serious first-hand reports on per¬ 
formances of this drama. The first may have been James Tod, who was in 
Rajasthan on diplomatic service from 1805 to 1822 and spent ten years of this 
time at the court of Daulat Rao Sindhia at Indore. On the Janmashtaml 
Day, he says, actors used to come to Indore from Mathura and enact there 
‘a scenic representation of Kanhaiya and the Gopls’. The performance included 
the rasmandal dance; the vocal part of the drama was in mellifluous Braj 
dialect. Tod sums up his impressions of the festival plays of many seasons thus: 


7 Distant Manipur's raslila performers maintain the same secrecy with regard to Muslims, 
occidentals and non-Vaishpava Hindus. See Faubion Bowers, ‘ Dance and Drama in 
Manipur,’ The Atlantic (October 1953), p. 160. 

8 Bhagavata Purana X.33.25-28. Modern critics include Swami Dayananda, The 
Light of Truth, trans. Ganga Prasad Upadhyaya (Allahabad, Kala Press, n.d.), pp. 530 -40; 
Anon., History of the Sect of Maharajas or Vallabhacharyas in Western India, pp. 125 IT.; 
Kumar! Devi, Pilgrim's India (Calcutta, Vijaya Krishna & Brothers, 1930), pp. 126 f.; 
Bholanath Chunder, The Travels of a Hindu, 2 (London, Trubner & Co., 1896), 71. In a 
svang of the Panjab the ascetic Machandar Nath disgraces himself by attending a rasdhari’s 
performance (see Sir Richard Carnac Temple, The Legends of the Panjab, 2, 21, line 206). 

9 See Hanumanprasad Poddar, Gopis' Love for'Sri Krishna (Gorakhpur, Gita Press, 
1941); Nisi-Kanta Sanyal, The Erotic Principle and Unalloyed Devotion ; Hariharananda 
Sarasvati, Stolen Clothes,’ Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 10 (1942), 103-39. 
Moderate comment from outside the cult may be seen in Manindra Mohan Bose, The Post- 
Caitanya Sahajiya Cult in Bengal (University of Calcutta, 1930), pp. 21-29; Lala SIta Ram, 
Selections from Hindi Literature, 7 vols. (Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1921-26), 2, The 
Krishna Cult of Vraja, 5 f.; and L. S. S. O’Malley, Popular Hinduism (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1935), pp. 89-91. 
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The movements of those who personate the deity and his fair companions are full of grace, 
and the dialogue is replete with harmony. The Chobis of Mat’hura and Vindravana have 
considerable reputation as vocalists; and the effect of the modulated and deep tones of the 
adult blending with the clear treble of the juvenile performers, while the time is marked by 
the cymbal or the soothing monotony of the tabor, accompanied by the murali or flute, 
is very pleasing. 10 

Tod’s appreciation of the aesthetic qualities of the raslila is supported in 
another early description by Thomas Duer Broughton, commander of the 
bodyguard of the British resident at the camp of Madhoji Sindhia. In a letter 
written from Rupaheli on the northern border of Udaypur territory on August 
30, 1809, Mr. Broughton said that the JanmashtamI festival was at hand, and 
that the Maharaja had erected a great tent for the performance of players who 
had just arrived from Mathura : 

They are boys, always Brahmuns, who are educated at Muttra for this purpose; where a 
large tract of land is appropriated for their support. Parties of them travel about at this season, 
to perform at the different Hindoo courts of India : that now in camp consists of four, besides 
the musicians; and all are eminently handsome. 11 

On the night of the festival, Broughton was among the invited guests in the 

Maharaja’s pavilion. He pictures the distinguished audience, the wide central 

aisle which served as a stage, and the action of the drama itself: 

The performance was a kind of Ballet , descriptive of the sports of this amorous and 
inconstant, but interesting deity, with the Gopees, or virgins, of Gokul; during which they 
sung stanzas in the B’hak’ha, or language of Brij ; the name by which the country for a 
certain distance around Muttra was formerly designated; and which was the scene of the early 
exploits of Krishna. This language, which is very little known among Europeans in general, 
is forcible and comprehensive; though, from abounding in monosyllables, it sounds harsh 
to ears unaccustomed to hear it pronounced. 12 

Broughton gives us in an ingenious translation some of the verses which were 

sung by the actors on that occasion. They are in the form of a dialogue—a 

saucy exchange between Krishna and the gopis. The account ends with a 

general comment which is in full accord with the high opinion of Tod; 

Both the dancing and singing of the Rahus-d'harees were far superior to that of common 
performers; their attitudes were exceedingly graceful; and their voices were never raised 
beyond the natural pitch. Their dresses were appropriate and elegant, especially that of 
Kunya; who wore a brilliant sun upon his head, and a quantity of superb jewels about his 
neck and breast; all of which, as well as the dresses of the other boys, were furnished from 
the wardrobe of the Muha Raj. After the dances were over, they exhibited in groups repres¬ 
entations of the most celebrated statues of Krishna and his relatives, with an accuracy and 
steadiness quite surprising in such children. The instrumental performers who accompany 
the Rahus-d’harees are, as well as the boys themselves, all Brahmuns; and it was pleasing to 


10 James Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1829), 
pp. 543 f. Tod assumes that the text of the drama was a Brajbhasha version of the Gitagovinda 
of Jayadeva, which he quotes extensively in the translation of Sir William Jones. The 
connection is mistaken. Raslila players do not enact the Gitagovinda. At most, the vocal¬ 
ists of the troupes sometimes put to choral use an isolated verse or two of its Sanskrit text. 

11 Thomas Duer Broughton, Letters Written in a Mahratta Camp During the Year 1809 
(London, John Murray, 1813), p. 257, and colored lithograph. 

12 Ibid., p. 258. 
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see them, after the performance, instead of making the usual obeisance, lifting up their little 
hands, as invoking a blessing upon the Muha Raj; who rose, and bowed to each as he 
retired. We quitted the tent soon after, highly gratified by the entertainment of the 
evening. 13 

Unfortunately, these two early accounts attracted no lasting attention to 
the raslila. The little mention which the raslila received in works on the Indian 
drama was based upon remarks by two later writers, Horace Hayman Wilson 
and Frederick Salmon Growse. Wilson, author of the first full-scale Western 
work on the Hindu theater, set in motion in 1827 the notion that the raslila 
is a pantomime : ‘ The Rasa partakes more of the ballet, but it is accompanied 
also with songs, whilst the adventures of Krishna or Rama are represented in 
appropriate costume, by measured gesticulations.’ 14 This impression was 
strengthened fifty years later by Growse, who happened to see the one and 
only raslila play which would confirm Wilson’s statement. In his much-read 
work, Mathura: A District Memoir, first published in 1874, Growse under¬ 
takes to explain from his experience as a district officer the meaning of the 
word rasdhari : 

a choragus belonging to a class of Brahmans residing chiefly in the villages of Karahla 
and Pisayo, whose special occupation is to superintend the performance of the Ras Lila. 
This is an unwritten religious drama, which represents the most popular incidents in the 
life of Krishna, and thus corresponds very closely with the Miracle Plays of Medieval Chris¬ 
tianity. The complete series of representations extends over a month or more, each scene 
being acted on the very spot with which the original event is traditionally connected. The 
marriage scene, as performed at Sanket, is the only one that 1 have had the fortune to witness : 
with a garden-terrace for a stage, a grey stone temple for background, the bright moon over¬ 
head, and an occasional flambeau that shot a flickering gleam over the central tableau framed 
in its deep border of intent and sympathizing faces, the spectacle was a pretty one and was 
marked by a total absence of anything even verging on indecorum. 15 

Growse then tells of the role of the chief rasdhari in organizing the perform¬ 
ances at the many country places on the banjatra trail, and adds that the 
rasdhari himself ‘takes the chief part in the performance, declaiming in set 
recitativo with the mandali for chorus, while the children who personate 
Radha and Krishna act only in dumb show’. 16 

Now, the principal actors in ‘ the marriage scene, as performed at Sanket ’ 
(see Vivaha Lila on p. 177, No. 91) are mute, not because the raslila 
as a whole is a dumb show, but because the bride and groom at a Hindu 
wedding are not more loquacious than the principals in other marriage rites. 
We have seen that the raslila’s actors in the time of Tod and Broughton used 
their voices, as they do now. But the earlier reports were forgotten, while 


13 Ibid., pp. 261 f. 

14 Horace Hayman Wilson, Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus (1st ed., 3 vols. 
Calcutta, Asiatic Press, 1827), 1, ix. 

15 Growse, Mathura (1st ed.), 2, 181. 

16 Ibid. 
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citations of Wilson and Growse kept alive for a century a belief in the 
‘Krishna pantomimes’ of Mathura. 17 

Tod, Broughton, and Growse were men of developed literary taste. Their 
unanimity in praising the rasllla is impressive. The grace of the bodily action 
of the performers, the clarity and dignity of their speech, the elegance of their 
costumes, the soft modulation of their mingled voices—all these appreciative 
references become, cumulatively, a remarkable tribute. Had these accounts been 
given the notice they deserved, the world would have become aware earlier of the 
existence in Mathura District of a local dramatic tradition of superior quality. 

If the rasllla can be said to be the property of the residents of Braj, then its 
custodians are the masters of the rasmandalls or troupes of actors of the 
rasllla. The master of such a troupe is called svami or sometimes rasdhari, 
although this latter title can be extended to the other adults of his troupe also, 
or, in the plural, to the entire troupe collectively. Because of the extreme 
youth of most of the performers, the quality of the rasllla is entirely dependent 
upon the sensitivity and skill of their trainers. In 1950 there were some twenty 
of these directors who were prominent captains in their profession. 18 

The svami is the proprietor and undisputed master of his troupe. The artists 
at his command must number at least ten. The first necessity is an orchestra 
(samglt samaj) of at least four instrumentalists to play the sarangi, the drums 
(tabla or mridang), the cymbals (jhafijh), and the harmonium. There must be 
svarups to impersonate Radha and Krishna, and four actors to take the role 
of the gopls. Prosperous troupes may add players of a second harmonium 
and a second sarangi, a costumer and cosmetician (sringarl), and even a tutor 
for the children of the company. Svami Muralldhar Bohre of Vrindaban 
travels with a troupe of seventeen. 

All svamls without exception are literate in Hindi and are able to recite 
Sanskrit verses. Svami Kishen Lai is unusual in being able to read the Bhaga- 
vata Purana in Sanskrit with comprehension. Svami Ram Datt and Svami 

17 Christian Lassen, Gita Govinda, Jayadevae Poetae Indici Drama Lyricum (Bonn, 
Koenig et van Borcharen, 1836), p. vii; Christian Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde (5 vols., 
London and Bonn, Williams and Norgate, H. B. Koenig, 1847-62), 2 (1852), 504 f. J. L. 
Klein, Geschichte des Drama's (Leipzig, T. O. Weigel, 1865), p. 97. J. Grosset, Contribution 
a l'etude de la musique hindoue, p. 16. Willem Caland, Een onbekend Indisch tooneelstuk 
(gopalakelicandrika ), Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Ams¬ 
terdam , Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, deel XVII, No. 3 (1917), p. 5. 

18 The active svamls at the time of this study were Megh Syam and Hardvari Lai of 
Karahla, Fateh and Syam of Khaira, Fateh Lai and Mohan Lai of Gauraula, Fateh of 
Ciksauli, Kunvar Pal of Chata, Lakshman of Dhansingha, Ram Datt of Pisayo, and Kishan 
Lai, Kunj Bihar! Lai, Ghansyam, Cet Ram, Damodar, Manohar, Muralldhar Bohre, and 
Ramil Lai, mostly of Vrindaban. Ojha under ‘ Today s Rasmandalis, pp. 532 f., adds 
the names of Jaggo Dhol! of Karahla, Ganesi and Hargovind of Muhammadpur, and 
Dharmsinha of Chata. In addition to this list of twenty-one there is an unknown number ot 
rasdharis in the villages of Braj who are little known beyond their own neighborhoods and 
who never go out on tour. 
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Megh Syam, the most advanced in formal education, have the equivalent of 
a high school diploma. The child actors must be literate in order to learn 
their lines efficiently. If any boy is unable to read when taken into a troupe, 
the svaml teaches him or has him taught to the necessary level of proficiency. 
Thereafter the young actor’s training is almost entirely in the texts of the 
plays. This specialized professional education produces youths who are 
steeped in the poetry of the Krishna cult but who lack most of the elements 
of a general education. Social reformers have often criticized the raslila for 
its disorganization of the education of talented children. 

Boys are recruited at the age of eight or ten. They usually begin their acting 
careers as impersonators of the gopTs. If they have good voices, good memo¬ 
ries, and good looks, they may be promoted at the age of eleven or twelve to 
the roles of Radha or Krishna. Puberty brings their careers to an end. Most 
are then forced into an outside world for which their training has prepared 
them poorly. Those who have special musical talent sometimes remain in a 
troupe as instrumentalists and vocalists in the samglt samaj. A few who have 
carefully memorized or written out all their master’s dramas succeed in found¬ 
ing troupes of their own if they have in addition some savings, initiative, and 
organizing ability. Each ‘graduating’ actor is a potential svaml. 

Every svami would of course like to have his own son as his leading actor 
and ultimately as his successor. The universality of this aspiration is mani¬ 
fested in the frequency with which one sees toddlers playing about among the 
instruments of the orchestra at performances. The hope is that these small 
boys will absorb the dialogues and the spirit of the profession. At the end of 
infancy each will have his try at the stage by tripping the dances as the smallest 
of the gopls. Ability is such an important requisite, however, that the hereditary 
principle cannot operate fully. A few families of Karahla continue to be 
represented among the rasdharis after the passage of a hundred years, but in 
general the list of sub-castes and of villages which are famed for activity in the 
raslila has undergone great changes during that time. This is due to the fact that 
a svaml must often turn, for the effective filling of important roles, to the 
children of distant relatives or of strangers. 

Actors who are not members of the svaml’s family are engaged at an agreed 
monthly wage, sent regularly to their parents. Children must be given a 
vacation with their parents during the hot season of May and June. The 
earnings of actors range from Rs 25 monthly for the lesser gopls to Rs 100 
or more for a popular impersonator of Krishna in a famous troupe. The 
svaml who must meet this payroll and train, house, and feed this band is the 
manager of a complex business enterprise. 

It was possible to engage a rasmandall for a performance in Vrindaban in 
1950 for an honorarium ranging from Rs 15 to 50, depending on the size 
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and fame of the troupe. At times of pressure, troupes can, if necessary, give 
as many as three performances in one day. Svamls expect higher fees when 
on tour in outside regions. The patron is then expected to furnish food and 
lodging in addition. Kishen Lai’s practice is to perform on invitation and 
accept whatever the host may wish to give, but it is more general for the svami 
and patron to come to an agreement on an amount before the performance. 
The svamls receive in addition the offering of small coins dropped into the 
aratT tray by the guests at the close of each performance. Gifts given to actors 
at any other time are considered personal gifts to the recipient. 

The rasllla’s own special stage is a circular platform of stone or concrete, 
standing three feet or less above the level of the ground, and broad enough 
to provide dancing space for eight persons in a roomy circle (see Plate Vb). 
Such a dancing-platform is called a rasmandal. (The name is applied also to 
the circle of dancers and to the circular dance seen in the performances.) 
These stages stand out-of-doors, wall-less, and open to the sky. The form of 
the stage reflects the importance of the circular dance as a component of the 
raslila. The rasmandal provides a smooth round masonry floor, broken only 
at one margin by a dais ( rangmanc ) on which Krishna and the gopls rest 
during certain rituals and in the intervals of their dance. When, as at Vrinda- 
ban, the stone floor is exceptionally broad, spectators sit on mats on the 
outer border of the platform itself. At smaller installations the audience is 
accommodated wholly or mainly on the surrounding earth. So far as the 
author knows, this circular stage is peculiar to the raslila. In theory these 
rasmandals are built only in spots where Krishna himself once danced the 
ras. Hence almost all of them are found in Braj at the stations of the banjatra 
pilgrimage trail which meanders to the scenes of Krishna’s major exploits. 
In all other places where the raslila may be performed, rasmandals are not 
available, and a stage is improvised. 

The usual setting is the courtyard of a temple or the home of a wealthy 
Vaishnava householder. In a private home the playing-space is laid out on a 
wide veranda or in a living room or inner courtyard or grassy garden nook. 
Because the onlookers sit on the floor or earth and seldom number more 
than two hundred, a raised platform is not necessary in order to maintain 
visibility. The stage is merely a large white sheet, put down atop a coarse 
matting of cotton or jute. 

Everything needed for furnishing this Vaishnava theater can be carried in 
one trunk. The essentials are the floor coverings mentioned, a smaller cloth 
for use as a curtain, and a few bright and rich spreads for a royal seat. The 
other requirements can be improvised from the furnishings of any middle- 
class Hindu home. The one necessary piece of stage furniture is a dais 
with a throne ( sinhasan ) erected upon it. So a takht is brought—the hard 
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wooden bed on which people sleep in the humid rainy season. It is placed 
at the rear edge of the spread-out floor covering. Draped with cloth, it 
becomes the rangmanc or dais. This small platform is used only as a base 
for the throne of the deities and as a sitting place for the gopls who cluster 
around their feet. The double-seated throne which is raised on it often con¬ 
sists of two chairs placed side by side, or even a bench, covered with the most 
luxurious cloths available. On this dais the svarups, surrounded by the gopls, 
always present themselves in formal pose for the worshipful gaze of the audience 
at the beginning and end of each performance. 

The curtain is used only to provide occasional privacy for the actors when 
sitting on the dais. It is seldom strung on a cord or wire. When the costume 
or ornaments of an actor must be changed or restored to order or when a 
tableau must be prepared, two attendants hold the cloth across the front of the 
platform long enough to conceal the operation. The curtain is never used to 
separate the playing-space from the audience. Since the spectators surround 
the arena of action on three sides, such shielding would be practically impossible. 

Stage settings are provided almost entirely by the imagination of the specta¬ 
tors. The white ground-sheet becomes now the floor of a cottage or palace, 
now the surface of a highway or a grassy pasture, without interruption or 
commotion. When Krishna leaves the family kitchen to go out with the 
herds, he simply walks out into the forestage while Mother Yasoda at rear 
quietly slips away with her cooking utensils in her hands. The sinhasan is used 
when a raja is to be shown in his throneroom. When a holy man is to be 
visited in the middle of the forest, he is shown sitting on the plain dais from 
which the royal seats have been removed. When such temporal or spiritual 
dignitaries are scheduled to appear, attendants a few moments in advance 
hold the curtain over the dais, and in its privacy the king or ascetic takes the 
appropriate kind of seat, on which he is then revealed. Long journeys can 
be made entirely within the limits of the arena. Uddhav may say farewells to 
the people of Vrindaban at rear left and complete a trip to Mathura by making 
a slow circuit of the stage. While the round is being made, Krishna mounts 
the sinhasan with the help of the curtain and is ready to greet Uddhav, when 
he comes around, in the throneroom in Mathura. A branch is set upright 
on the stage when a tree is needed. In the Cirharon Lila Krishna hangs the 
clothes of the bathing gopls on it, and in the Kalinag Lila it is from a stool 
concealed in such a tree that Krishna jumps down into the imaginary waters of 
the poisonous pool below. Exits are made by stepping into an adjoining 
room, where one is available. Where there is none, the actor merely takes a 
step into the audience and sits down. 

Personal properties are not left to the imagination. Krishna carries his 
flute, or a walking-cane. Herdsmen lean upon their staves. Rajas display 
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their glittering weapons. The gopis carry real milk-pots on their heads. The 
costuming is complete and elaborate. 

The costume of Krishna (see Plate Yd) sets him off sharply from mortals 
of all kinds. His ankle-bells (nupur or ghungaru), which give jingling notice of 
his presence or approach, are of the type worn by mortal dancers, and the 
curidar payjama which protect his legs are a familiar human garment, but the 
full high-waisted silken skirt called katakacham, which Krishna always wears 
in the ras dances and often in the subsequent part of the drama as well, is 
unique and peculiar to himself. This has been Krishna’s dress for at least 
two centuries. 19 The skirt is secured just under the armpits by a sash (pataka). 
It falls almost to the ankles in four or five wide bands divided by ruffles. The 
rainbow colors of these horizontal bands are dominated by blue and purple. 
In the songs of the drama the prevailing bluish tone of this skirt is often com¬ 
pared to the blue of the peacock plumes which Krishna wears on his crown. 
In a peacock-dance which Krishna sometimes performs on the stage, he holds 
the rear of this skirt aloft to represent the peacock’s fan-shaped tail. Images 
of Krishna in temples are said to be dressed in this katakacham particularly 
on the raspurnima, the anniversary of his dance with the gopis. On the stage, 
Krishna usually exchanges this skirt, in the latter part of the performance, for 
a full-cut yellow dhoti called a pltambar. Krishna’s upper garment is always 
a tight-fitting long-sleeved shirt of a special design. Several strings of small 
white beads are always seen around his neck as well as one or more garlands 
of flowers. Sometimes the garland is his own long banmala, made of large 
varicolored flowers which Krishna is supposed to have plucked in the 
forest. 

Krishna’s special headdress, the mormukut, is a complex and interesting 
structure. Its foundation is a small turban (pag), to which the other elements 
are attached. From each side, several locks of false hair (lat) fall down below 
the shoulder. A cockade of peacock feathers is thrust into the folds of the 
turban on the right side. A gilded tiara sits on the brow and above the ears; 
strings of pearl beads or of tiny flowers hang in loops along its lower edge. 
The dominant feature of the entire headdress is a large spade-shaped crest 
which extends upward and forward from the head. The stem of this crest is 
attached to the side of a cone, the base of which sits upon the turban and is 
lashed to it. Actors adhering to the Vallabha Sampradaya wear this crest 
sloped toward the left, whereas those belonging to the Nimbarka and Gauriya 
sects slant it toward the right. The face of the crest is perforated in patterns 

19 O. C. Gangoly, ‘A Group of Vallavacharya or Nath-dwara Paintings and their Relatives,’ 
Bulletin of the Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, 1, pt. II (1944), pp. 31-46, pi. Ill, 
dated c. a.d. 1750. For earlier evidences, see C. L. Fabri, ‘Ballet Costume in Akbar’s 
Time,’ Marg, 7 (December 1953), pp. 17-22. 
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and studded with gems. 20 A puzzling strip of black cloth is attached to the 
crown of the turban and hangs down the actor’s back to the hips. It is a 
triangular pennant, about six inches wide where it is joined to the turban. 
Silver threads cross it transversely in the form of chevrons or zigzag lines, 
and the whole is spangled with lozenges, cubes, or floral medallions of silver. 
The shape and ornamentation of this appendage suggest rather obviously the 
body and markings of a snake. Although it is called a cotl and is said to 
represent Krishna’s queue, it seems likely to have originated either as a token 
of Krishna’s triumph over the serpent Kallya or as a token of some obscure 
rapprochement with the naga cult which was once prominent in Braj. 21 

Half an hour is needed before each performance for the applying of orna¬ 
ments and facial decorations. The impersonators of the gopls wear simple 
tiaras, modest necklaces and garlands, and a pearl nose pendant ( bulak ). 
A thin solution of sandalwood paste is applied in various patterns to the 
faces of all the children, leaving bright yellow lines on the skin (see Plate 
Va). The tracery is sometimes stuccoed while damp with glittering flakes of 
glass. There is no great uniformity or continuity in the pattern of these deco¬ 
rations, nor can the rasdharls explain them in terms of any symbolism. 

One who arrives early at the scene of a rasllla performance finds servants 
spreading out the floor-coverings and draping the seats that are to become 
the throne of the deities. The musicians file in and deposit their instruments 
in a line at the forward edge of the gathering audience. The player of the 
sarangl takes a seat facing the throne, leans his instrument against his shoulder 
and tunes the strings with a wooden key. The drummer keeps tapping the 
blocks on the side of his mridang until its leather membranes give out sounds 
which match certain notes of the harmonium. The actors enter in a body. 
If the performance is being held out-of-doors, they are always carried in on 
the shoulders of the devotees who constantly hover about the svarups seeking 
opportunities to do them personal service. When the spectators see the first 
glimmer of the shining crowns of the entering deities, they rise and greet them 

20 The crest appears on Vishnu images of the Kushan period in Mathura Museum exhibits 
953, 1010, 2487, and 2520. The modern headdress and other items of costume may also 
be seen in William Ridgeway, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races 
pp. 173-75, 180, 201 f. 

21 Kfishnadatt Vajpeyl pointed out in this connection a common South Indian bronze 
figurine in which Kfishpa stands in triumph on the head of Kaliya, holding up that serpent’s 
tail at full length. [See O. C. Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes (Calcutta, Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, 1915), pis. LXVI, LXVII.] W. Norman Brown, Eastern Art, 2 (1930), pp. 195 f., 
fig. 17, reproduces an illustration in a fifteenth-century manuscript in which a Vaishijava 
painter shows Siva bearing the serpent Sesha on his head with its tail protruding backward 
in a manner suggesting this pennant. A photograph in C. Evelyn Hutchinson, The Clear 
Mirror (Cambridge University Press, 1935), p. 78, pi. XII, shows a trailing headdress worn 
by female dancers at Hemis Monastery in Ladakh, similar to this cotl in position, shape, 
and pattern, in which the reference to a serpent is unmistakable. 
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with a shout of ‘Sri Larlilal kl jay /’ Radha and Krishna mount the high 
throne. The gopis take lower positions at their side and around their feet. 
The svarups having seated themselves, the audience may now do likewise. 

Strict rules of decorum govern the behavior of the audience at the raslila. 

As at other Vaishnava theatricals, only women, girls, and little boys may sit 

in the space at the front of the theater to the right of the stage. Of course no 

one brings shoes or sandals into the meeting-place. Onlookers should sit with 

their feet folded respectfully beneath them, not exposing the soles of their 

feet to the view of the svarups. Anyone who must leave the theater during the 

performance must back or sidle out in such a way as to avoid turning his 

back on the actor-deities. A Hindi leaflet distributed by Svami Muralidhar 

Bohre during a stay in Calcutta in 1946 instructs prospective patrons thus: 

Rules of the ras: smoking bins or cigarettes, sitting on chairs, using cushions and pillows, 
departing by way of the playing space, making commotion and noise and so forth—all these 
things are politely but firmly prohibited. If any other gentlemen wish the ras to be enacted at 
their homes, it can be done, but the rules written above will have to be observed. 

Vaishnava opinion takes these rules seriously. Once at a performance held 

alongside a country lane, the author saw a passing cowherd edge up to the 

outer circle of the crowd, still puffing on a cigarette. The svami stopped the 

performance instantly and rebuked the offender in a way which sent him off 

covered with shame. The people who attend the raslila are one of the most 

silent, attentive, and disciplined audiences to be found anywhere in India. 

As we approach a discussion of the performance itself, it is well to ensure 
our grasp of certain Vaishnava theological convictions which illumine the 
spirit and message of the plays. The Vaishnavas of Braj are unashamedly, 
enthusiastically theistic. They resent the doubt cast by the school of Sankara 
on the reality of the characteristics of Krishna just as he is pictured in their 
scriptures. They do not merely tolerate the human qualities of their deity: 
They rejoice in them. The very foibles and naughtinesses of the child Krishna 
are to them a revelation, not an obscuration, of the divine nature, and to 
celebrate them and delight in them is the very way of salvation. 

Since the human traits of Krishna are accepted so positively, it follows that 

the dramas can often emphasize aspects of the divine personality which are 

seldom stressed in more transcendentalistic theisms. The awesome power and 

‘ otherness ’ of Krishna is only a minor theme. In the theology of the Bal- 

krishna cult and in these plays the stress falls upon one aspect or another of 

the deity’s beauty and charm. The Madhurashtakam hymn of Vallabhacarya 

has given famous expression to this concentration upon the perfect beauty, 

handsome appearance, and winsome ways of the god: 

Sweet are the lips, sweet the face, 
sweet the eyes, sweet the smile, 

Sweet the heart and sweet the motion— 

complete is the sweetness of the Lord of Sweetness ! 
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Sweet the words, sweet the deeds, 
sweet the clothes, sweet the pose, 

Sweet the gait and sweet the roaming— 
complete is the sweetness of the Lord of Sweetness ! 22 

The charm of Krishna is celebrated particularly in two of his aspects: the 
adorable mischievous child and the all-captivating romantic lover. The first 
dominates those plays which are said to be filled with the vatsalyarasa, the 
adoring mood of a delighted adult who dotes upon a fascinating child. The 
worshiper of the Balkrishna finds nothing irreverent in the stage presentation 
of Krishna as a waggish little prankster, a homesick boy, or an artless adoles¬ 
cent in the first throes of puppy love. To perceive that deep religious feeling 
can thrive upon such lore, one needs but to sit amidst an audience which 
follows the attractive antics of the small Krishna in such a drama as the Svapna 
Lila (see p. 178, No. 106). 

Even more prominent in the rasllla is the sentiment called madhuryarasa, 
the approach in which Krishna is viewed as the absolutely desirable object of 
a love which can be at least compared with the romantic love between man 
and woman. The stories of Krishna’s luring the gopis with his flute and 
lavishing his affection upon them in the ras dance are viewed with delight, both 
as opportunities for a detached contemplation of the ideal charm of the god, 
and as renewed assurance of a loving relation between the deity and one’s self. 
For the serious devotee thinks of himself as being in reality a gopl like those 
being represented on the stage. Krishna with his bewitching distant notes 
calls him, too, to the tryst where his utmost longings will be satisfied in a 
direct personal relationship. Or, under the indirect and partial influence of 
the tantric world view, he may conceive himself as a privileged viewer of the 
cosmic dalliance of Radha and Krishna. Strange as these concepts may be to 
adherents of sterner faiths, they must be understood to be the focus of ado¬ 
ration for devotees of Krishna whose theology stresses neither his power nor 
righteousness but his beauty. Dramas which celebrate this characteristic can 
be and are viewed in a spirit which is not worldly but worshipful. 

The analysis of a rasllla performance must begin with notice of its two 
radically different parts, the ras and the Ilia. The ras portion, so named 

22 Ochhavlal Mohanlal Shah, ed., Vallabhasudha (Dohad, Lalchand Chhaeanlal Shah, 
1959), p. 9 : S 

Adharam madhuram vadanam madhurarp 
nayanam madhuram hasitarp madhurarp 
Hfidayarp madhurarp gamanarp madhuram 
madhuradhipaterakhilaip madhuram. 

Vacanam madhuram caritarp madhuram 
vasanarp madhurarp valitam madhuram 
Calitam madhurarp bhramitam madhuram 
madhuradhipaterakhilam madhuram . . . 
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because its principal feature is the set of dances called the ras, is a ritual re¬ 
enactment of the most sacred of all Krishnaite stories, the incident of Krishna’s 
dance with the gopis. This dance alone can be called the raslila also, since 
the dancing of the ras was one of Krishna’s lllas or sportive acts. But it is 
conventional and also convenient to use the term ras as a specific designation 
for only the initial portion of the performance and to reserve the word Ilia 
for the latter part of the drama, which deals with any one of a great number 
of Krishna’s lllas and which cannot, therefore, be indicated by any single 
proper name. Thus we have in the raslila a coupling of an enactment of the 
moonlight dance of Krishna with a dramatization of some other deed of his. 
There is no continuity of substance between these two parts of the perform¬ 
ance, but they are supplemental in their emotional effect. The ras, which 
occupies the first third of a performance lasting somewhat over two hours, 
focuses attention and initiates the flow of feeling by rehearsing an ever-beloved 
theme. It prepares its viewers for listening to less familiar material with 
appreciation. 

The ras part of a raslila is itself complex, having six or seven principal 
elements. Some have traditional names, but for others names have had to be 
improvised: 

1. Mangalacaran 

2. Arati 

3. Gopl-prarthana 

4. Petition to Radha to dance the ras 

5. The ras dances (which take ten forms, or more) 

6. Concluding hymn or hymns 

7. Pravacan (sometimes omitted) 

We shall describe these elements now as they unfold in a typical performance. 
1. Mangalacaran 

For some minutes after the actors have entered the theater, they sit quietly 
on the dais, giving darsan to their devotees. During this calm period the 
svaml of the troupe sings a song of praise or invocation known as the manga¬ 
lacaran. If the troupe is in no hurry to finish the performance, other musicians 
may contribute additional songs of the same sort. The literature of Braj- 
bhasha devotional poetry suitable for this purpose is vast but largely un¬ 
published. The simple example below was sung by Svaml Damodar at Banslbat 
in Vrindaban on October 29, 1949: 

'4\ sTT TDT fTTT TT THTT 
TFTT 411 fafa TT TUT I 
TTTT TT TT TTTTT TT3T 
sfl TT TUT 11 
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Sing the praise of the excellent Prince of Braj! 

Sing of that excellent Ocean of Bliss ! 

Sing of him who is pleasing to devotees’ hearts. 

Sing the praise of the excellent darling girl and charming boy ! 


2. Arati 

As the mangalacaran comes to a close, an attendant brings in a brass tray 
strewn with flower petals. It bears a small oil lamp with one or more flaming 
wicks, or on occasion, an upturned cluster of burning incense sticks. A gopi 
steps forth from her seat and receives the plate. Standing before Krishna 
and Radha, she waves it about in a vertical plane. 23 The audience rises to its 
feet as this ceremony begins. The gopi joins with the musicians of the troupe 
in singing an arati song, of which the following is representative : 

3TTTTt TO fWR TT 

cFT *FT TT TiT 11 

TFT TRTTfl ferfd 

C VC. 

TOTTf 11 

TOT fa^R TT RT Tt# 

3TRcft qrTO f%^fR 11 

TWR TT TfTTT sfff y 
fTFsftrt TTTF Tfr^T 11 
TfTTT TTO T) TTft TT 3T 
fflTFRT TTT TRTO TT vfhjf 11 
3TRcft Tt Tft 11 24 

Perform the flame-worship of the Youthful Pair ! 

Offer up body, mind, and wealth ! 

Light of hue is Vrishabhanu’s daughter, 

Dusky the face of the Sporter in the Groves. 

Drink in the very nectar of the enjoyment of romance ! 

Perform the flame-worship of the Youthful Pair ! 

May they who are the supremely blissful unchanging Lords, 

May they who are the supremely blissful unchanging Lords, 

May Radha and Mohan live long ! 

See such decoration as that of the Romantic Ones 
And bring fruition to your eyes ! 

Perform the flame-worship of the Youthful Pair ! 

3. Gopl-prarthana 

The gopls now descend to the floor and stand before Radha and Krishna, 
two on each side of the throne (see Plate Via). One of them addresses Krishna 
in words that never vary : 

23 In the Sanskrit drama, Gopalakehcandrika, Krishna on entering is accorded a ceremony 
similar to this under the name mrajana. See Caland, pp. 9, 48. 

24 This and subsequent songs of the ras are given as recorded by SvamI Kunvar Pal 
and transcribed by Govind Das Gupta, m.a. 
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Aj nitya ke ras bihar kau samay hvai gayau hai. So kripa karke rasmandal men padharau ! 
Today the time for the regular ras sport has come. So graciously betake yourself to the 
ras circle! 

To this Krishna replies, ‘ Achau , sakhi /’ or ‘Very well, friend !’ 

4. Petition to Radha to dance the ras 

Having agreed to dance the ras, Krishna now turns to Radha to ask her 
company. Commonly he does so in the following song and prose speech: 

fTTftft ttt tut tr^srrft 
3 ft itrt #R SR ttft ^ l^TTt 11 
3*T ft ft sft TT TTR% RW 
TFT 3F5"R?T d M 3FTTT 11 

C\ 

Rrft gf*nft ft %rt Tflrfrft r 

=T^t fWtft TTT TRT T^fTTTF 
^ ft hTt sftR «R >TR f vHTt 11 

I onft 3T 3TPT% TRT Tt TTRT TTt | I fTT ^T% 3TTT TRT T WTTt I 

Come along, maiden, into the romantic ras ! 

It is thou who art the wealth of my life, 

O Darling Daughter of Vrishabhanu ! 

The embodiment of Vrindaban’s treasure art thou. 

Reciting the songs in matchless tunes. 

Come, dear, thou delicate one! I am thy slave, thy admirer ! 

Come, dear, thou delicate one! I am thy slave, thy admirer ! 

Come along, maiden, into the romantic ras ! 

Thou art the wealth of my life, 

O Darling Daughter of Vrishabhanu ! 

The time of your regular ras has come, dear; graciously betake yourself to the ras! 

Radha then agrees to join Krishna in the dance, usually expressing her willing¬ 
ness in a song full of endearments to which Krishna responds in kind. The 
two rise, step down to the floor, and form a line with the gopls at the base of 
the throne. All the while, the couple continue to address each other in song. 
The following lines are often sung by Radha while accepting the invitation to 

the ras: 25 

qvq- spr JR STTT RTT 11 
*DT FpT fTcf ^RTf Tf 31% 

T%T %TT%%T TTT %RTT II 

TfTTT fTTfflf’T T%T fSTTtRfW TTT M 11 

TR ^ TRTTT fhTT TTg %f% 11 

' so c\ 


25 Oiha, p. 94, reproduces a different song, used at this point in which Radha responds 
at first with a saucy, ‘I’ll not go with you to the grove, you naughty Girdhan. 
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gg grgg gfggrfer ^ 

g<jT tfr qg g w wet 1 1 

qrq - grj[ U H q l’ J l CJ TT^ 11 
W ft ^ Wfa 'TFT TT 
T%^FT TT tpf ^TT >TT^ 11 
ggt gg gg gfgg ^ 
gg gfrg gg gr?gt glgg 
TTg gg Tg gg - g^g^: 11 
g;g grg gg grg <zrrt 11 

Thank you, thank you, O thou Dear-as-my-life ! 

In my heart enthusiasm always dwells in abundance, 

O thou diadem-jewel among lovers, thou diffuser of romance ! 

O thou diadem-jewel among lovers, thou diffuser of romance ! 

Take along the crowd of Braj damsels, meet at Vrindaban, do the sports ! 

Thank you, thank you ! 

Let Lalita and the others all speak to their Lover, 

Let Lalita and the others all speak to their Lover, 

Placing their faces on his belled feet, 

‘ Thank you, thank you, O thou Dear-as-my-life ! ’ 

Singing music with the voice. 

For romantic folk great joy will spring up. 

Come, let us go; please come now to the circle! 

Come, let us go; please come now to the circle ! 

Come, please do it now, Dear Girl, Dear Boy ! 

Make the nectar of love rain down upon the forest! 

Thank you, thank you, O thou Dear-as-my-life ! 

Sometimes while singing this or a similar song, the line of actors repeatedly 
advances into the stage a few steps and retreats to the original position. The 
players of some troupes march smartly across the stage at each refrain, whirl, 
and return. When this song is finished, the preliminaries are over, and the 
ras dances are ready to begin. 

5. The ras dances 

The dances themselves are complex activities that can be divided into about 
ten elements, a few of which are sometimes omitted. The rasdharls whom 
the author consulted were unable to supply traditional names for them. It 
has been necessary to invent the following English designations: 

A. The open circle 

B. The closed circle 

C. The mimicking of Krishna 

D. The three hops 

E. Krishna’s solo dance on his knees 

F. The adjusting of Radha’s ornaments 

G. The promenade 

H. The whirling of partners 
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I. The dalliance of Radha and Krishna 

J. The clapping circle 

In addition there are two or three rare dances that the svami may present if he 
wishes. 

The rasdharls offer no developed theory to explain and justify the form of 
these dances, but it is clear from their appearance that they are intended to 
represent the romps of a group of children. The general belief is that these 
forms are followed because Krishna sported thus. The dances are not, how¬ 
ever, a serious attempt to reconstruct Krishna’s dance from the descriptions 
given in the texts of the Bhagavata, Vishnu, and Harivamsa Puranas. Now 
and then a phrase from these works can be connected with a particular dance, 
but the correspondences are neither continuous nor clear. 

The dancers trip through their formations in an informal spirit of fun. 
They do not seem intent upon technical precision. Since the younger per¬ 
formers are about eight years old, the movements must be simple. The tinier 
dancers often merely flap their arms broadly as they move about the stage, 
but older players sometimes execute the shifts of arm position with a precise 
co-ordination that is very pleasing. Use is made of almost none of the hand 
and finger symbols (mudra or cihn) belonging to the code of India’s classical 
dance. Now and then, while singing a song, Krishna may raise the little 
finger of his left hand as a reference to his lifting of Mount Govardhan; or 
he may assume the teaching pose, holding up his right hand with thumb and 
index finger pressed together. 

A. The open circle 

The line of dancers follows Krishna out into the arena, trailing after him in a 
file. The file bends, closes, and becomes a circle. To the music of the orchestra 
and of their own singing, they go round and round in a clockwise direction. 
This dance has a distinctive arm movement. One arm, straightened, is 
extended sideward at full length, and the other, elbow bent, is folded over 
the chest or brow in the same lateral direction (see Plate VIb). As a variation, 
the hand of the bent arm is sometimes rested on the hip. The feet are advanced 
to a timing of one, two, three, four, and on the count of four the moving foot, 
after only half a step, is brought down beside the stationary one with a force 
which causes a sharp swell in the sound of the ankle bells. At a certain point 
in the rhythm the dancers reverse with a snap the positions of their two arms. 
After several circuits of the stage, the dancers whirl sharply as a unit and 
reverse their direction. 

B. The closed circle 

Continuing the form and direction of the open circle, the dancers now grasp 
each other’s hands (see Plate Vic). They trip about now much like a group 
of Western children playing Ring-around-a-rosy. 
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On the occasions when the drama of the day is the Maharas Lila, the circle 
of dancers is augmented by several additional impersonators of Krishna, so 
that there may be a Krishna between each pair of gopls. At certain turns of 
this special variation of the closed-circle dance there is still another Krishna- 
svarup in the midst of this enlarged circle, now alone and again with Radha, 
playing his flute. 26 In other respects the dances at the time of the Maharas 
show no important difference. 

The orchestra plays continuously throughout all the dances. The bell-like 
clashes of the small cymbals ( jhahjh ) pace the growth of the excitement, domi¬ 
nating the other instruments increasingly as the participants accelerate the 
dance to an ecstatic climax. Steady amidst the fluctuating volume of the 
instrumental music is the voice of the svami singing verses in which the actors 
sometimes join. If the dancers have not finished their round when the svami 
comes to the end of his text, he continues his accompaniment as long as 
necessary merely by repeating the final lines over and over. In such songs as 
this, a bol, a combination of nonsense syllables which regulates the steps of 
dance, is a common element: 27 

"111 W'jKI'jf 11 11 ^ 

rTT AT Tf TT AT ■qHtf 31Tvft 

AM sRfvft < sH<M 11 sFFT 11 
TTfli Wf Tjpft 
ATT PTP" 31N' PT? 

TT 3uvff 11 

Hh 11 11 ^ 

AT TT Tf AT AT Tf WF* 3TT?ft 11 

The handsome King of Braj is dancing. Chanan ! 28 

The handsome King of Braj is dancing. Chanan ! 

With a ta ta thei, ta ta thei, the Nimble-footed One, O girl-friend ! 

The handsome King of Braj is dancing. Chanan ! 

Sweetheart, it is night. Sweetheart, it is night, night! 

It is the autumn, the romantic season, the autumn tonight! 

Dance with the Son of Nand, O girl-friend ! 

The handsome King of Braj is dancing. Chanan ! 

With a ta ta thei, ta ta thei, the Nimble-footed One, O girl-friend ! 

C. The mimicking of Krishna 

The performers in the circle release each other’s hands and spin about indi¬ 
vidually in rapid whirls. Then all sink to their knees, facing inward toward 
Krishna, who is kneeling at the base of the dais with his back toward it. In 

26 The circle as seen in the Maharas is pictured in Ridgeway, p. 180, fig. 30. 

27 On bols see above, pp. 35, 44. 

28 Onomatopoeia. Chanan imitates the throbbing of the ankle bells when the dancers 
stamp their feet in doubled time. 
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Plate I. SIta and Ram Enthroned 

The happy conclusion of the Ramayana story, enacted on the final night of the 
Ram Lila performances in Mathura 




Plate II. A JhankI Exhibition 







Plate III-A. Kathak Gestures 

The gestures are labeled to correspond to the descriptions in Chapter 2. 
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Plate III-B. Kathak Gestures 

The gestures are labeled to correspond to the descriptions in Chapter 2. 
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Plate IV. Technique of the Ram Lila 

While the combat between Ravan and Hanuman is being enacted in 
mid-stage (a), the Pandit (b) sings out the appropriate verses from the 
Ramayana of Tulsidas. 
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Plate V. (a) Facial decoration (mukh sririgar) for the Ras Lila 

(b) A rasmaptial, the Ras Lila’s own proper stage 

(c) Orchestra: sarangi, harmonium, mridang and jhanjh 

(d) Costume of Krishna and the gopls in the rasa dance 
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Plate VI. Elements of the Ras 

(a) The gopiprarthana 

(b) The open circle 

(c) The closed circle 

(d) The mimicking of Krishna 

(e) The three hops 

(f) The knee dance 
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a sport much like the children’s game of follow-the-leader, Krishna now 
assumes various poses which the gopls must imitate (see Plate VId). Krishna 
flutters his hands in a distinctive manner; he leans forward on his knees and 
arches his eyebrows in a mischievous way; he oscillates his neck; and he stands 
and makes a strumming motion with his hands as if playing a stringed instru¬ 
ment. The gopls ape these actions as he does them. The circle then breaks up. 

D. The three hops 

Again the dancers draw themselves up in a line at the base of the throne. 
Krishna steps out, crosses the stage, turns about to face the gopls, and squats 
down. Now, without fully straightening his body and with his feet together, 
he returns across the stage in three long froglike hops, rejoining the line of 
the gopls (see Plate Vie). Radha crosses the stage and returns in the same 
fashion. Then each of the other gopls takes a turn. The inexpert eight-year- 
olds may do no more than skip back across the stage. Krishna then repeats 
his hops. For variation he sometimes hobbles on one knee or covers the 
length of the stage by turning cartwheels. 

E. Krishna's solo dance on his knees 

Krishna steps forth from the base line, kneels, and gathers up in his hands 
the filmy skirts of his silk katakachanl. Whirling round and round on his 
knees, he launches out on a circuit of the stage. The rousing percussion of the 
cymbals heightens in tempo and the spinning dancer gathers speed. At the 
right moment he releases the edges of the light skirt. It billows out into an 
undulating rainbow-colored disk on which he seems to float around the 
stage (see Plate Vlf). He makes three circuits in a clockwise direction and 
rejoins the line of applauding gopls amidst shouts of ‘ Sri Biharijikijay jay l' 
from the crowd. This dance is sometimes omitted; not all troupes have a 
chief actor who can perform it successfully. 

F. The adjusting of Radha's ornaments 

Radha retires from the floor to rest on the throne. Krishna follows, half- 
kneels before her on the seat, and rearranges the stray locks of her hair. He 
puts in order any garlands, necklaces, or other ornaments that may have 
become disarranged during the preceding dances. 

G. The promenade 

Radha and Krishna come down and rejoin the row of dancers. All the actors 
place their arms across each other’s necks, forming a straight unbroken line 
with Radha and Krishna in the middle. As a solid rank they tour the stage, 
wheeling this way and that in gliding sweeps. 

H. The whirling of partners 

The rank of actors breaks up into three couples—Radha and Krishna, and 
two pairs of gopls. The partners stand toe to toe, cross their forearms, and 
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grasp each other’s hands. Then they swing each other about with the utmost 
possible speed. 29 Out of breath, all fling themselves on the dais to rest while 
the svaml sings a song. 

I. The dalliance of Radha and Krishna 

The actors stand and re-form their line. Radha and Krishna take a step 
forward, face each other, and carry on a flirtatious exchange in song. The 
author kept notes on one occasion, when the gist of the dialogue was as 
follows: Krishna, singing, begs Radha to come and play with him. Radha 
retorts, ‘You are a naughty boy. I don’t want to play with you.’ Krishna 
stands before her and puts on a display for her benefit—a stationary dance of 
stamps and spins and twirling of the hands. Radha matches each of his 
motions with a countermotion, at first defiantly, but with increasing pleasure. 
Krishna pauses in the dance to sing, ‘Your face is like a lily.’ (He touches 
her chin.) ‘You have eyes like a lotus. It is by your grace alone that I am 
called by the name of The Sporter in the Groves. I am ready to offer myself 
as a sacrifice for your sake.’ Krishna gazes at her fondly and crosses his little 
fingers in token of affection. Radha is won over. She gives him her arm and 
they make a promenade of the stage together. They pause back-to-back and 
cast tender glances over their shoulders. Both bend backward, and each touches 
a hand to the other’s chin. On several other occasions the actors have been 
seen to embrace at this point by pressing shoulders together—right shoulder 
to right shoulder, then left to left. This is the fullest expression of the erotic 
spirit which the author has seen in the rasllla. 

J. The clapping circle 

This may merely be a repetition of the open-circle dance, but it usually differs 
from it in that the time is kept by the clapping of the actors’ hands. The 
beating of the time is done with long sweeps of the arm which meet the 
opposing hand in a percussion near the thigh. This completes the series of 
dances almost always seen in the course of the ras. 30 We return now to our 
survey of the more variegated elements. 

29 Illustrated in the design at the head of this chapter. Cf. the Phugadi in A. J. Agarkar, 
Folk-dance of Maharashtra (Bombay, Rajabhau Joshi, 1950), pp. 65 f., and pi. 21. 

30 At least three other dances are seen occasionally: (1) A formation similar to that in 
the child’s game of London Bridge, in which a file of dancers passes under a human arch. 
(2) Dande ka ras. The four participants hold a rod in each hand. Each leans to one side 
and strikes his rods against those of his neighbor in that direction, next clicks his own two 
rods together, and then strikes the rods of his neighbor on the other side. There are a 
number of variations. Cf. the tipri dance in Agarkar, pp. 48 f., 80, and pi. 24, fig. 54, and 
the Kolattam mentioned by Balaratnam, ‘Games and Pastimes of Kerala,’ Modern Review 
(September 1942), p. 266. Under the name laguda or lakufarasa this or a similar dance 
was evidently ancient and not necessarily confined to the Krishna cult. (3) A dance similar 
to the maypole dance, done indoors, in which each participant holds a ribbon, the end of 
which is fastened to a ring in the ceiling. The dancers as they circle about in two opposing 
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6. Concluding hymn or hymns 

The performance of the ras ends much as it began, with the actors clustered 
formally about the throne giving darsan to the spectators. The vocalists of 
the troupe now offer songs of the same general type as the mangalacaran. 
These songs often have as their theme the grace, power, and beauty of Radha 
and Krishna, the praise of Vrindaban, the saving powers of the dust of Braj 
( brajraj ), or Krishna’s special affection for the residents of Braj. The follow¬ 
ing song, a specimen of the kind offered at this time, was sung by a profes¬ 
sional singer named Sant Ram, whose livelihood is to sing just such songs as 
this as guest vocalist for the rasdharis. The occasion was a performance of 
the Gocaran Lila at Bansibat: 

TUT SR M 'TFT 3TBTTT 

FTFT ITT# F TFT TpTFT 37FFTI < 

3fk eFF # TTTFT # TTTT 
«ft FT 5TTT TTTT ?TT FTF FFT FTT T> TTR 

■o 

TTfTft FT T# TTRT F3T FT TFft TTT 
3^TFT TFT m TT? TFFRT TTT FTT F FTT 11 

The finest wealth is reliance on Radha’s name, 

Whom Syam calls with his flute, and thinks on o’er and o’er. 

The quintessence of charm, spell, Veda and Tantra. 

Sukadeva revealed it not, for he knew ’twas the essence of essences. 31 
Taking the guise of a female companion, the Son of Nand did not 
reach the end of it even then. 

Vyasdas now declares it openly, having stuffed his burden into the 
grain-parcher’s stove. 32 

7. Pravacan (.sometimes omitted) 

Sometimes, as a final feature of the part of the performance which precedes 
the lTla, Krishna steps down from his throne at the conclusion of these songs 
and delivers a homily. The discourses are of three or four minutes’ duration. 
They often describe the sanctity of Vrindaban, exhort devotees to be faithful 
in pious practices, and affirm Krishna’s promises to his devotees. We shall 
give here our notes on an address of this kind which was delivered in the 
course of a performance by the troupe of Svami Megh Syam. We shall 
retain the direct discourse in order to retain the flavor of the original, even 


lines interweave these ribbons, then untwine them again. The writer has not seen this dance 

^ 3i gukadeva is the principal narrator of the Bhagavata Purana. Radha-worshipping sects 
often feel compelled, as here, to explain why the author of that puraria does not once 

32 Vyasdas was an important disciple of Hit Harivans, founder of the Radhavallab a 
Sampradaya (Growse, Mathura, 3rd ed., p. 216). The final phrase in this line means, idio¬ 
matically, to discard something and have done with it. 
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though our reporting is not complete. Krishna raised the palm of his right 
hand, pressed thumb and index finger together, and spoke in the following 
vein: 

As Supreme Lord I have incarnated myself in twenty-four different forms, but the 
Krishna incarnation is superior to all the rest. Those many other forms were not complete. 
My full form I showed only in the Krishna avatar. 

Consider the Rama incarnation. Rama was a prince. Not everyone could have access to him. 
But I am no prince. I am only a cowherd boy. 1 dress in a simple blanket. I go to tend the 
cows along with the other boys of the village. I can sing with anyone, I can eat with anyone. 

I roam on foot about the paths of Braj. I don’t wish to ride on a chariot, nor do I travel 
on the back of Garuda. Wherever I go, I trudge across the sands with shoeless feet. There is 
nothing so sacred as the sands of Braj on which my naked feet have trod. 

I travel through field and wood, taking milk from house to house according to what people 
need. I do not want to be master, 1 wish to be the servant of all. 

I am the servant of my devotees at every hour of day or night. When my worshipers call 
upon my name I come, taking guises according to their needs. I eat whatever they offer me; I 
live on whatever they give me. I love them so much that if they offer me love or a handful of 
water or any flower, I accept it with all my heart. If my devotees wish to sell me, I will even 
allow myself to be sold at their hands. Though I have everybody in my power, the devotees 
have me in their power. Whenever anyone meditates on me, I think of him and show him 
favor. To all people I am justice, but to my devotees I am a servant. I excuse them all their 
faults. 

The actor resumed his seat. The curtain was then raised across the dais, 
concealing those upon it. There were a few low whispers and a few agitations 
of the face of the cloth while adjustments were being made behind it. The 
curtain was then taken away, and the production moved into its second and 
very different phase, that of the Ilia. 

The lila is a one-act operetta that may deal with any one of well over a 
hundred episodes belonging to the Krishna cycle. So we move at this point 
from an ever-repeated sacrament that is describable in its every movement, 
and even in its words, to a drama of greatly varied content that can be des¬ 
cribed only in generalizations and through examples. For an impression of 
the nature of these lilas the reader should peruse the section which follows in 
conjunction with the illustrative material contained in the next two chapters. 
Chapter Seven contains a register of plots that are actually performed on the 
raslila stage. Chapter Eight consists of the full text and translation of one of 
the most loved of the lilas. Constant reference to those chapters will help 
give meaning to the study of literary sources and dramatic technique which 
we shall now take up. 

Any lingering notion that the raslila is a mere pantomime will be finally 
dispelled by the first look at the Uddhav Lila in Chapter Eight. Only a small 
percentage of its lines are uttered by anyone other than actors carrying out 
their assigned roles. It is a dialogue play. It contains four kinds of material, 
of which three are kinds of dialogue—there is dialogue in spoken prose, in 
spoken verse and in sung verse. The fourth kind of material is verse, some¬ 
times narrative and sometimes lyrical, that is injected into the current of the 
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play by the svaml of the troupe in his capacity of stage director and chief 
choral commentator. 

We find in this text of the Uddhav Lila only three of these songs sung by 
the master of the troupe, which make up the fourth category. The proportion 
of such songs in this piece is relatively low in comparison with other lilas the 
author has seen. Notes on a performance of the Uddhav Lila by the troupe of 
Lakshman Svaml record the use of twenty of these director’s songs. The 
function of some of these choral comments from the side of the stage is to 
inform the audience of essential parts of the story which have not been made 
fully known through the speech and action of the performers . 33 Another 
function is to stimulate the minds of the audience with descriptions which 
will help them create the wholly imaginary settings of the stage action. A 
third type, not well represented in our script, is supportive singing by the 
svaml, in co-ordination with an actor, to intensify the emotion of a situation. 
At sentimental points in a plot, the svaml often joins in an actor’s song, or 
sings a subdued lyrical comment on his situation or utterance. In the Mahdrds 
as performed by Damodar Svaml, for instance, the gopis’ songs of grief as 
they wandered through the forest in search of their vanished loved one were 
effectively reinforced again and again by the sob of the sarangl and the low 
voice of the musician singing a commentary full of sadness and sympathy. 
Our recorded text below has few of these because of the double responsibility 
of the recording svaml. Obliged to utter the parts of all his actors personally, 
he could not at the same time accompany them with songs of this kind. 

Units of verse and of prose occur in about equal numbers in the Uddhav 
Lila and in most of the other lilas. Verse and prose are commonly conjoined 
in the same speech: The actor sings or recites a few lines of verse and imme¬ 
diately paraphrases it in prose. This is the technique of the Ramllla. It is 
used here for the same reason: the audience’s need of a prose paraphrase in 
order to understand. Some verses of our Uddhav Lila are difficult enough to 
perplex professors of Hindi literature who have a written text before them. 
The rasdharis’ usual audience, both in Vrindaban and far afield, includes 
many whose comprehension of Brajbhasha is imperfect. The rasdharis give 
their hearers a second chance, in simple prose, to understand verse utterances 
that are difficult because they are either complex, archaic, or in an unaccustomed 
dialect. 

Although this mixture of verse and prose generally prevails, one finds also 
considerable sequences of independent prose dialogues. There are sections 

33 Narrative inserts in other Indian plays have puzzled several students of the Indian 
theater. See Caland, pp. 3 f.; M. Winternitz, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft, 74 (1920), 142; Julius Eggeling, Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of the India Office, part V1J (London, 1904), pp. 1604 f. 
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as well in which verses follow close upon one another and speaker follows 
speaker with little or no use of prose paraphrase. Evidently the composer or 
compiler of a Ilia is bound by no recipe^ he is free to resort to prose or spoken 
verse or sung verse according to his own sense of fitness. Study of our text 
reveals some of the considerations which govern his choice. Narrative portions 
which have no deep emotional significance are in prose. Prose is the sole 
medium also for farce (which is not represented in this intensely serious play). 
When emotions are involved, the composer tends to turn to poetry that is 
afterward explained in prose. Where sentiment runs high, the prose element 
gives way before an increasing proportion of verse. When emotion reaches its 
most exalted level, the verse is sung. Our text has a somewhat larger verse 
content than the average because it is more emotional than most. The author 
has seen an audience of three hundred in tears, almost without exception, at 
a performance of the Uddhav Lila. 

The raslila has been called an unwritten drama. More accurately, it is an 
unpublished one. Though no books of any kind are seen in use about the stage, 
while visiting the house of a rasdharl, the author noticed an adult sitting in 
a circle of young actors, teaching them their lines from a yellowed hand¬ 
written copybook. Questions revealed that almost all svamls have well-guarded 
collections of lllas in manuscript form. The master of every troupe must have 
at his command at least thirty plays because he is often called upon to fill 
thirty-day engagements before a single group. Superior mandalls have a 
repertoire of about forty-five. Scripts are accumulated in various ways. 
Those masters whose fathers were in the profession before them have 
inherited a full collection. Written plays are sometimes bought or even received 
as gifts. Ambitious actors sometimes write down the entire texts of the plays 
in which they act and thus build up a library for their own future use. Lilas 
have also been cribbed from rivals by taking surreptitious notes at their 
performances. 

The number of distinct lllas which are played by the troupes of Braj prob¬ 
ably approaches 150. In the next chapter 106 plots are described on the basis 
of experienced persons’ recollections of actual performances. 

A thorough treatment of the literary sources of our lllas would require 
much work on their texts, which are not available. We offer here the inform¬ 
ation provided by the rasdharis together with a few discoveries and reflections 
of our own. 

The average svaml is at most an editor of his scripts. He can cut a play, 
or lengthen it with additional songs. The basic texts are the work of certain 
exceptional rasdharis or of persons very close to them and to the stage. Among 
the rasdharis who are remembered as playwrights are Kesavdev Rasdharl, 
Radhakrishna Rasdharl, and Brajlal Bohre, all of whom, though now dead, 
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lived into the present century. Even such men are as much compilers as 
composers because they find the outlines and the verse element of their dramas 
in a vast Krishnaite literature of narrative poetry. A visit to an old Hindi 
library will turn up volume upon volume either entitled Krishnallla or named 
after one or another of the lilas given in Chapter Seven. On examining them, 
one finds that they are ballads or ballads mixed with lyrics; they are not 
plays. But this is the type of material that the Ilia writer edits, adapts, inter¬ 
mingles with fragments from other sources which take his fancy, and supplies 
with prose paraphrases and supports with songs to create his scripts. In the 
text below of our Uddhav Lila the verses of dozens of poets, known and un¬ 
known, are interwoven. 

With regard to the origin of the hundred-odd plots in Chapter Seven, we 
can sometimes be specific about the sources of the stories but not about the 
sources of the texts. We have indicated in connection with each lila the earliest 
literary source of the episode that has come to our attention. The general 
nature of the body of poetry on which the playwrights draw can be seen in a 
recent anthology of Brajbhasha poetry compiled by Indra Brahmcari, which 
is devoted exclusively to the poets who have created the ocean of extant verse 
on the childhood of Krishna. Indra Brahmcari did not collect his Srlkrishna- 
llla-rahasya from rasdharis, but his four-volume collection provides a sub¬ 
stantial and representative sampling of the literature on which their play¬ 
wrights depend. The poets included in this compilation begin with many of 
the great literary figures of the sixteenth century: Surdas, Nanddas, Krishna- 
das, Paramananddas, Caturbhujdas (all members of the famous Ashtachap), 
Ras Khan, Sri Bhatt, Svami Haridas, and Hit Harivans. The seventeenth- 
century poet Dhruvadas comes next, and the eighteenth century is represented 
by Caca Vrindabandas, Nagaridas, Bhagavat Rasik, and Albell Ali. The 
nineteenth-century poets included are Sevakji, Narayan Svami, Lalita Kisori, 
and Lalita Madhuri. But there are many poets, not represented in this an¬ 
thology, whose verses are used in the plays. Our text of the Uddhav Lila contains 
verses of the eighteenth-century poet Tosh and, as a matter of fact, some 
compositions of the performing rasdhari, Kunvar Pal himself. In Vrindaban 
there lives today a sadhu named Premanand, who writes not only pravacans, 
the little addresses which Krishna gives at the close of the ras, but also the 
verse framework of entire new lllas, which he gives away to rasdharis whom 
he favors. 

The typical rasdhari protests strongly that the lllas which he himself 
produces are of great age and authority. A circular distributed in Calcutta 
by Svami Muralldhar Bohre and Svami Cet Ram expresses this common claim: 

These troupes are respected by the cultured people of Govardhan and Vrindaban, and 
they do not do the imitative lllas on the basis of anything other than the tenth chapter of 
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the Bhagavata Purana and the utterances of Surdas, Nanddas, the Eight Companions, and 
the feet of the teachers. 

Svami Kishan Lai told the author that all the lilas which respectable 
rasdharls play are found in germ, at least, in the Bhagavata Purana. The 
author’s own hasty search through the Bhagavata in quest of the sources 
of the 106 Mas turned up the stories of only twenty-eight of them there. 
The principles by which the plays are derived from the Bhagavata were 
made clearer by SvamI Kishan Lai when he went on to say that Valla- 
bhacarya was a reincarnation of Radha, that Vallabha’s eight poet-disciples 
(the Ashtachap) were the reincarnations of Radha’s eight female companions 
(the sakhis), and that the vernacular writings of all of these persons are to be 
regarded as true renderings of the Bhagavata Purana. The Sursagar of Surdas 
in particular conveys the content of the Bhagavata, and the Braj Vilas of 
BrajbasI Das (written in a.d. 1743) is in turn a true version of the content 
and spirit of the Sursagar. Thus this famous svami can claim the scriptural 
authority of the Bhagavata Purana, if he wishes, for performances in which 
the oldest material used is poetry of the eighteenth century. 

Other rasdharls also use with good conscience poetry that is even later, and 
has a still more tenuous connection with the Bhagavata. Good examples of 
their modern compositions may be seen in the eighteen plays summarized 
in Chapter Seven with the notation that their earliest source is the Ras 
Chadma Vinod of Caca Vrindabandas, a writer of the eighteenth century. 34 His 
radically innovating stories about Krishna’s disguises are obviously new 
literary creations having no roots in the Bhagavata or in any older literature. 
For these plays a new type of claim to revelational authority is plainly needed, 
and it has been provided. It is said that Krishna himself revealed these sports 
of his to Caca Vrindaban Das in dreams. Indra Brahmcarl brings out into 
the open this theory of direct inspiration, and uses it to explain the sanctity 
of a wide range of poetry which common sense sees as original work. He 
says that he 

became acquainted with many lilas not to be found in the Bhagavata, the Garga Samhita, 
the Brahmapurana, etc. Surdas, Nanddas, Kumbhandas, Caturbhujdas, Ras Khan, Sri Bhatt,’ 
Harivyasdev, Haridas Svami, Hit Harivans, Sri Vyasjl, Dhruvadas, Vrindaban Das, Sevakji, 
Nagarldas, Bhagavatrasik, Narayaij Svami and other great men have written verses after 
having had direct revelatory vision of the lilas. 36 

In short, the literary source of today’s lilas that is most talked of is the 
Bhagavata Purana, but their actual relation to the Bhagavata is usually nominal 
or at least indirect. A significant measure of the material dependence of our 


34 Caca 
1935). 


Vrindabandas, Ras Chadma Vinod (Vrindaban, Kfishnarupanikunjanuraginl, 


36 Indra Brahmcarl, Srikrishnalila-rahasya (Vrindaban, Svami Srinarayandas, 1937-38) 
2, Apni Kahani, pp. 7 f. 
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lilas on the Bhagavata is the prominence in them of Radha, of whom the 
Bhagavata tells nothing whatsoever. The earliest textual materials used 
verbally in the plays are the elaborations of the puranic narratives in the 
Brajbhasha poetry of the sixteenth century. In every subsequent century, 
including our own, the poets of Braj have been setting forth new mythology 
concerning Krishna, and the rasdharls have been using their verses freely. 

One would naturally like to know to what extent these Braj poets created 
their poetry with the needs of the Krishnaite stage as their direct impetus. 
The introduction to the principal edition of the Braj Vihar of Narayan SvamI 
indicates that this nineteenth-century poet was an enthusiastic follower of the 
rasmandalls and wrote verse especially for their use. 36 Dhruvadas of the 
seventeenth century was inspired to compose, it is said, during vigils on the 
rasmandal in Vrindaban, 37 and Lala Slta Ram says of him, ‘He was very fond 
of Rasllla and a great friend of Rasdharls of Karhall.’ 38 Evidently poets some¬ 
times wrote for the stage, but we cannot generalize widely on this point because 
our evidence is modern and secondary. 

In estimating the influence of the rasllla, we must not use the familiar 
quantitative measures alone. It is legitimate to take into consideration the 
number of troupes, their pattern of travel, and the number of people reached 
by them annually. But this approach misses the dimension of the rasllla that 
gives it its great significance. What makes the rasllla remarkable is the treasure 
of literature on which it draws, the refinement of language and feeling which 
it derives from generations of literate stage people, and its consequent power 
to attract and influence relatively sophisticated and cultured audiences. 

As we have seen, the rasllla makes direct use of the creations of the greatest 
Hindi poets. The men who adapt their works to the stage are of the most 
learned caste; they have dwelt in this poetry for generations and have had 
full opportunity to develop discriminating standards of taste. An examination 
of the plots which we have summarized will reveal that the plays have been 
composed by persons of disciplined literary skill. The worst failings of folk plays 
are avoided. The playwrights do not have the lazy habit of agglomerating 
episodes into a rambling plot. Nor is the stage action a mere emotional effusion 
upon some stereotyped situation. Each Ilia works out fully the potentialities 
of one simple episode. The action is evolved with such deftness that interest 
is generated by the plot itself. The plays demonstrate an understanding and 
appreciation of the ways of children and adolescents. In the delineation of 
Krishna, at least, there is subtlety in the drawing of character. 

36 Narayan SvamI, Braj Vihar (Bombay, Venkatesvar Press, 1938), pp. 1 f. 

3? Pandit Priyadas Sukla, ed., Radhdmllabha Bhaktamala (Vrindaban, Brajvallabhdas 

Mukhiya, 1929), pp. 329 f. 

38 Slta Ram, 2 (1921), 358. 
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In staging, the raslila benefits from the fact that its actors and musicians 
are full-time professionals and that its directors come from the social class 
which has been the arbiter of decorum and taste. The difficulties inherent in 
the use of child actors are overcome to a surprising degree by the skill used 
in selecting, managing, and training them. The young performers, like those 
of the Ramlila, show excellent clarity, projection, vivacity, and naturalness 
in their speech. Stage movements are rehearsed until smoothness and sponta¬ 
neity are achieved. The music of the raslila is subdued, and the voices of the 
singers are without harshness or strain. The farcical element in the drama 
usually rests upon whimsy and the exposition of juvenile character rather 
than upon cheap slapstick devices. The amorous element in the plots is never 
allowed to express itself on the stage in a vulgar form. The raslila still 
merits all the praise which was given by its first Western viewers. This writer’s 
experience does not support Balwant Gargi’s judgment that the raslila is poor 
theater. Among the dramas discussed in this book, it should receive highest 
laurels for dramatic and literary excellence. 

Several stories about the power of the raslila to win converts to the worship 
of Krishna are told and retold in Vaishnava hagiologic literature. There is 
the story of Alibhagavan, converted to Krishnaism in the theater, and of Mir 
Madhava, once a wealthy Muslim, who went with a devotee to see a perform¬ 
ance in Mathura and was so affected by it that he settled in Vrindaban and 
became a devotee and a writer of poems in Krishna’s praise. A companion 
story is the tale of Canda the bandit, who swooped down upon a rasmandal 
to rob the actors of their jewels but stayed to become a devotee. 39 Indra 
Brahmcari himself tells of how he was once compelled by an insistent devotee 
to go along to see a raslila, most unwillingly. The sweet sound of the sarangi 
and the splendid sight of the deity of the play worked its magic with him, 
and he came away resolved to spend the rest of his life in the holy precincts 
of Vrindaban. 40 The raslila can charm and move people of good vernacular 
education. 

Several hundred thousand spectators see performances of the raslila each 
year in Braj. Those who flock to see the rasmandalis in the course of their 
long tours must be much greater in number. Whether at home or abroad, the 
power of the rasdharls to draw large audiences cannot be separated from the 
power of the cult of the child Krishna. When the troupes are playing in 
Mathura District, it is the pilgrim horde which fills their theaters. During 
their months of wandering, it is the Krishna devotees who rally around them, 

39 Munshi Hari Bhaksh, Srlbhaktimala arthat Hari-bhaktiprakasika, pp. 242-46; 
Hariprapanna Ramanujadasa, Bhaktamalaharibhaktiprakasika (Kalyan and Bombay, 
Gangavishnu 6rlknshnadasa, 1899), pp. 327-32. 

40 Brahmcari, 2, 4-6. 
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moved by an old reverence for hallowed Braj and for the brahman players 
who are Krishna’s fellow countrymen. 

After a summer vacation in their scattered homes, the actors begin their 
new year by joining their bands again at Vrindaban at the start of the rainy 
season. Pilgrims pour into Braj throughout the monsoon months, and from 
the third day of the light half of Sravan until Krishna’s birthday on the eighth 
of the dark half of Bhadon, the acting of raslllas goes on there morning, noon, 
and night. Wealthy pilgrims summon troupes to give performances at their 
dharmsalas. Families who have rented houses for the sacred season invite 
troupes to their quarters, summon their friends, and welcome all devotees 
who may appear. The mahants of temples are tireless promoters of the raslila 
and many of them are able to offer performances at their temples occasionally 
by steady importuning of pilgrims for funds. Some temples have endowments 
or stable recurrent grants for the specific purpose of supporting raslila per¬ 
formances for pilgrims. Programs averaging a fortnight in length are offered 
in Vrindaban at the height of the rainy season by the temples called Kan- 
purvala, Tikari, Dlnajpur, Rasik Biharl, Savaman Salagram, Srljl, Lala Babu, 
and RangjI. Patronage by the temples continues irregularly throughout the 
year. The Calcutta Temple presents a month-long series in November. At 
Uriya Baba’s Asram the raslila alternates with other presentations. The loss 
of grants from once-prosperous Hindu princes has recently shortened the list 
of institutions able to patronize the dramatic arts in this way. 

The most extensive program of raslila known in Braj is a series which is 
staged as part of the observances of the banjatra, which is a many-day tour 
through the countryside on a meandering trail about 120 miles in length. It 
includes visits to almost every wood and grove, every pond and cave that 
legend associates with the combats, antics, and loves of the boy Krishna. 
One touring party covers this trail in only fifteen days, starting on the eleventh 
of the dark half of Bhadon, celebrating the legends of each place only with 
katha. But the tour which gives the raslila one of its major opportunities is 
that conducted annually by one of the gosalns of the Vallabha Sampradaya. 
Responsibility for leading it is shifted from year to year among the gosalns 
residing in Ahmadabad, Bombay, Nathdvara, Kota, and Gokul. The managing 
gosaln of a given year makes up a calendar of his proposed tour, and he publi¬ 
cizes it well in advance so that all who wish may join his party. A calendar 
seen by the author outlined a journey of fifty-two days with stops of one to 
nine days in each of thirty-five places. The gosaln in charge must raise the 
considerable sum needed not only to feed the hundreds of poor people who 
join his party but also to meet the cost of raslila performances at all the major 
sites. Each evening while on the trail, the multitude of pilgrims gathers to see 
repeated, by svarQps who are for the time being the deities themselves, the 
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very deeds which were done on the soil on which they sit. A single rasmandali 
accompanies the pilgrim band for this purpose. The same troupe is likely to 
be engaged year after year, since the assignment involves the mastering of a 
number of rare lilas for which there is little demand on other occasions. 41 
The performances of the banjatra are otherwise noteworthy only for the fact 
that they are performed in most places on the raslila’s own special style of 
stage, the rasmandal. 

In September almost all the troupes scatter from Braj. A few return in 
November, and a few come back regularly in the Holi season when there are 
many pilgrims in the area. All return in May to disperse for the annual vaca¬ 
tion. Some troupes set out from Vrindaban for distant cities in response to 
written invitations from sefhs, mahants, or gosains. Sometimes the invitation 
is from an association of Vaishnava merchants who have been raising money 
by a voluntary tax on their incomes. Having accumulated the necessary 
amount, they invite a rasdhari to give performances in a series that usually 
lasts a month and covers the story of Krishna from his birth to the killing of 
Kans. When a troupe arrives in a town without an invitation, it offers a 
performance of its own accord at the local temple of Krishna. If the impression 
is favorable, requests for its services follow, and one invitation leads to ano¬ 
ther. Svamis sometimes distribute printed notices announcing their arrival. 
Any aggressive promotion, such as inserting advertisements in newspapers or 
calling on prospective patrons, is considered undignified, but a few use these 
methods also. The troupes seldom travel on a predetermined circuit. They 
go where their invitations lead them, accepting what bids they like. 


41 The itinerary of the banjatra is described in Growse, Mathura (3rd ed.), pp 79-81 
and in a host of small Hindi guidebooks, always on sale in Mathura, which give the legends 
associated with each spot. An actor who had himself performed in the plays on this trail 
for four or five years provided the list, given below, of the lilas which are enacted at the 
major stopping places. When the pilgrims stop overnight at places which are not mentioned 
the svami may stage whatever lfla he wishes. 


1. Madhuban: Brajyatra Lila 

2. Satoya: Sdntanu Lila 

3. Bahulaban: Bahula Lila 

4. Afing: Dan Lila 

5. Kusum Sarovar: Sarijhi Lila 

6. Candra Sarovar: Rdsapahcadhyayi Lila 

7. Jatlpura: Govardhan Lila 

8. Dig: Vaidya Lila 

9. Paramdara : Sudama Lila 

10. Adibadri: Tirth Darsan Lila 

11. Lukluk Gupha: Afikh Mincauni Lila 

12. Vyomasur Gupha: Vyomasurbadh Lila 

13. Bhojan Thali: Chak Lila 

14. Kamban: Kamdev Madmardan Lila 

15. Kadam Khandi: Gocaran Lila 

16. Oncaganv: Candravail Lila 
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17. Manpura Man Lila 

18. Barsana: Guriyd Lila 

19. Sanket: Vivaha Lila 

20. Nandganv: Sankar Lila 

21. Pav Sarovar: Syamsagai Lila 

22. Kokilaban: Panghatddi Lila 

23. Seshsayi: Kshirsagar Lila 

24. Payganv: Putanabadh Lila 

25. Sergarh: Dhenukasurbadh Lila 

26. Cirghat: Cirharan Lila 

27. Nandghat: Varurta Lila 

28. Vrindaban: Kalinag Lila 

29. Lohaban: Lohasurbadh Lila 

30. Brahmandghat: Mdntikhdman Lila 

31. Gokul: Janma Lila 

32. Mathura: Kansbadh Lila 


THE TROUPES OF BRAJ AND THEIR ART 


Rasdharls belonging to the Vallabha Sampradaya often head for Gujarat 
and Bombay, where they can expect a welcome from the many adherents of 
the sect who belong to the merchant classes of those areas. 42 Ram Datt’s 
troupe, for instance, left Vrindaban in September 1949 and went direct to 
Bombay, where the players spent two and a half months among the Vaishnavas 
of the suburbs of Dadar, Vile Parle, Andheri, Jogesvarl, and Malad; then they 
went to Nasik, returning to Vrindaban for the Kumbh Mela at the beginning 
of February. Another troupe spent the same period in Bombay and Ahma- 
dabad. Svami Muralldhar Bohre went from Vrindaban to JhansI, Citrakut, 
Satna, and Katnl, then to Bilaspur and Raigarh in Madhya Pradesh and to 
Jharsuguda in OriSsa, returning to Rajnandgahv in Madhya Pradesh, and then 
to Vrindaban for the Kumbh Mela. His previous tour had taken him to 
Janakpur in Bihar, and he has spent many seasons in Calcutta where patrons 
are plentiful among the Marwari merchants as well as among the members 
of the sect of Caitanya. Occasionally, troupes do go to Madras or even to 
Rangoon in Burma. The one area where they have not gone within the 
memory of the profession is Nepal, whose government excludes them. 

Although the majority of troupes at any given time are no doubt at work 
in the Hindi-speaking areas, the most striking characteristic of the touring 
rasmandalls is their ability to cross linguistic boundaries and win their way 
regularly in areas where the normal speech is Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, 
Maithili, or Bengali. Whether there is a relation between the activities of these 
troupes and the rise of Hindi to a national importance cannot be determined 
until the history of the raslila is better known. But at the present time the 
penetrations of these revered actors into non-Hindi-speaking areas swell the 
prestige and increase the use of a form of Hindi. The raslila performance 
can hold the attention of those of small competence in the Braj dialect, and 
for those who do not know the language well, it carries its own means of 
instruction. The contagious emotion of the raslila creates everywhere new 
devotees of Krishna, new singers of Brajbhasha songs, new pilgrims to Braj, 
and new readers of Brajbhasha literature. 

No one in Braj knows how long the touring of the rasmandalls has been 
going on. It began before the building of the railroads, for Broughton and 
Tod came in contact with troupes on tour at the beginning of the last century. 
Our evidence on an earlier history will emerge in connection with a discussion 
of the origin of the plays themselves. 


42 Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, Further Milestones in Gujarati Literature, p. 181; 
cf. Ridgeway, p. 200. Other informants of Ridgeway (pp. 203, 205) reported rasmandalls 
in Nagpur and in Hyderabad, Sindh. 
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The summaries given below include the plots of all the most popular lllas 
and of many that are performed only rarely. Several dozen additional lllas 
were omitted because of lack of sure information about them or because of 
doubt that they have actually been played. 

About twenty of these plays have been sketched by the author on the basis 
of actual attendance at performances. An equal number are described from 
similar direct report of friends. The remainder of the summaries have been 
compiled with the help of three professional actors of Vrindaban. Since the 
plots come from the stage and not from books, they will not always agree 
with literary versions of the same theme or even with the performances of 
troupes other than the ones from which this information was obtained. 

For those who may wish to see a fuller form of any of these narratives, a 
published source of the essential plot will be indicated whenever possible. 
Without a complete text of each play, no one can guarantee, of course, that 
the drama as played was actually based upon the literary source given. We 
shall cite the oldest literary source known to us, but we shall not generally 
push this quest back beyond the Bhagavata Purana if the tale is found in 
that ancient work. The most common literary references will be indicated by 
the following short titles: 

BP—Bhagavata Purana (Madras, Sastrulu & Sons, 1937). 

BV —BrajbasI Das, Braj Vilas (Bombay, Venkatesvar Press, samvat 1994 
[A.D. 1937]). 

Crooke—William Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh (4 vols. Calcutta, Superintendent of Government 
Printing, 1896). 

KLR-— Indra Brahmcarl, Krishnalila Rahasya (4 vols. Vrindaban, Srinarayan- 
das, saipvat 1995 [a.d. 1938]). 
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RCV —Vrindabandas, Ras Chadma Vinod (Mathura, Krishnarupanikunjanu- 
raginl, samvat 1992 [a.d. 1935]). 

Sursagar —Surdas, Sursagar , ed. Nandadulare Vajpeyl (2d ed., 2 vols. Banaras, 
Nagarlpracarinl Sabha, samvat 2009 [a.d. 1952]). 

How the rasdharis use these literary materials has been explained in the 
preceding chapter (pp. 154 ff.). 

The list of plots which follows provides a survey of the current stock-in- 
trade of the rasdharis in all its variety. It is of interest as material for the study 
of the development of mythology because it reveals the condition of a living 
and growing tradition of Krishna myth in the middle of the twentieth century. 

The rasdharis themselves do not classify these dramas in any explicit and 
widely accepted manner. They are not familiar with the ancient science of 
dramaturgy and its theory of dominant rasas. However, the ancient Indian 
way of cultivating traditional types of feeling lives on in their work, even in 
the absence of the ancient self-consciousness about the matter. In practice 
the rasdharis show a strong tendency to dwell upon a single emotion in each 
of their lilas. This unity of feeling springs in part from the conciseness of the 
plots. Each plot deals with a single very limited incident which has a distinctive 
emotional flavor due to the particular light in which Krishna is seen in that 
episode. Playwrights and actors sense what this prevailing tone is, focus their 
effort upon it, intensify its special flavor by use of their musical and literary 
resources, and draw forth from their audiences the play’s distinctive type of 
emotional response. The recognizing of these dominant emotions is the natural 
method for classifying the plays. In naming the categories, we can do no 
better than to bring back into use some of the terminology of traditional 
Indian dramaturgy. 

The first class of lilas is made up of those which are dominated by 
the vfrarasa or heroic mood. Hindi usage sometimes refers to them as the 
aisvarya lilas —those celebrating Krishna’s lordship. Most of the plays in 
this category draw their plots from old puranic sources and tell of Krishna’s 
heroic exercise of his power against evil beings. The asuras and other monsters 
who appear on the stage in these lilas were no doubt once dreaded, and on¬ 
lookers must have felt awe at Krishna’s power in disposing of them. Even 
today, in superior performances of the Kaliyadaman Lila by the more emotional 
troupes, the fearsomeness of the serpent is felt, and there is a gasp of admira¬ 
tion and relief from the crowd when Krishna is finally revealed triumphant, 
standing on the head of the conquered nag. But generally the sternness of 
these old lilas has fled. Little boys in today’s audiences greet with loud laughter 
the lop-eared asuras who caper on to the stage, and the child Krishna pushes 
them over as if they were straw. Even in theological interpretation these lilas 
have become mild. They are often called anugrahalilas —sports in which 
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Krishna manifested his grace by slaying the demons with his own hand, thus 
guaranteeing them immediate salvation. Among the Mas that inspire or were 
originally intended to inspire awe of Krishna’s heroic power are numbers 
1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 21, 36, 39, 41, 42, 52, 53, 55, 60, 66, 67, 70, 71, 73, 81, 
88, 89, 93, 94, 102, and 104. Although these Mas are numerous and although a 
few like the Kaliyadaman Lila are great favorites, on the whole they are not 
often played. 

The largest class of Mas is the group dominated by madhuryarasa, or the 
romantic sentiment. Here attention is focused upon Krishna as the heart- 
captivating lover. Sometimes the theme is his irresistible romantic appeal to 
the gopls. More often the subject is an episode in the flirtation of Radha and 
Krishna. Dramas on the loves of this pair are called nikunj lilas because their 
common trysting place was in the bowers (nikunj). Through the extensive use 
of the writings of the prolific eighteenth-century poet Caca Vrindabandas 
many Mas of tMs class have come to deal with untiring attempts by Krishna 
to meet Radha by adopting some amusing disguise. The Mas in which 
romantic love is the principal interest are numbers 2, 18, 22, 26, 28, 30, 31, 
32, 34, 35, 43, 45, 48-51, 54, 56-59, 62, 63, 65, 68, 72, 75, 77, 79, 82-85, 90, 
92, 97, 99-101, 103, and 105. 

Delight in Krishna’s mischievous boyishness is a subordinate feature in 
almost all the Mas. In a handful it sets the dominant mood. In this 
class are numbers 5, 15, 16, 17, 38, 61, 69, 78, 80, 86, and 106. The prevailing 
emotional tone of these Mas might be called the vatsalyarasa, the mood of 
parental fondness toward a child. The term is a familiar one in the literature 
of the bhakti cults. This emotion occurs often as a subordinate mood, 
and is more prominent in the entire body of plays than this short list 
indicates. 

The rest of the Mas in our collection cannot be forced into any of these 
three classes. 

To locate particular titles in this list, those who are unfamiliar with the 
order of the devanagari alphabet may use the English index at the end of 
the book. 

1. Aghasurbadh Lila 

Krishna kills a snake-demon sent against him by King Kans. (BP X.13). 

2. Antardhan Lila 

During the dancing of the Maharas, the gopls become proud because of 
the attentions shown them by Krishna. Krishna therefore disappears and 
shows himself again only after they have been humbled and purified by the 
sorrow of separation. (BP X.3Q-32. This episode is often played as an incident 

in the Maharas Lila.) 
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3. Annaprasan Lila 

This Ilia enacts the ceremony at the house of Nand on the occasion of giving 
the infant Krishna his first solid food. There is little plot but much singing 
and instrumental music. (BV, 43 ff.) 

4. Arishtasurbadh Lila 

Kans sends a demon in the form of a bull to kill Krishna. Krishna slays it 
with a horn wrenched from its own head. (BP X.6.) 

5. Ankh Mincaunl Lila 

Because the child Krishna wears ankle bells, his brother Balram catches 
him easily in a game of blind-man’s-buff. Krishna pouts and says he will not 
let Balram have even a taste of the milk of his new cow. He relents at last, 
saying that Balram may have a very little bit. [Narayan Svamf, Braj Vihar 
(Bombay, Venkatesvar Press, samvat 1995 [a.d. 1938], p. 27.)] 

6. Ukhalbandhan Lila 

Krishna smashes the butter jar. Yasoda punishes him by tying him to a 
wooden mortar. He drags the heavy mortar and with it knocks down two trees, 
thereby releasing two souls who had been imprisoned in that form. (BP X.9.) 

7. Uddhav Lila 

To humble the pride of Uddhav, a proud Advaita philosopher, Krishna 
sends him to Braj to convert the gopls to his outlook. They worst him 
in debate and send him back a convinced follower of the way of bhakti. 
(BP X.46 ff., with significant differences.) 

8. Kansbadh Lila 

King Kans invites Krishna and Balram to wrestle in his arena and pits 
them against murderous opponents. Krishna kills his adversary, then drags 
Kans down to his death. Vasudev and DevakI are released from prison, and 
Ugrasen is restored to the throne. (BP X.44. BV verses are the ones actually 
used by most rasdharls.) 

9. Kdmdev Madmardan Lila 

Kamdev boastfully declares that he has conquered both gods and men, 
but still is spoiling for a fight. He challenges Mahadev to a battle. Mahadev 
says that he is too old but that Krishna of Vrindaban will give him all the 
war he wants. While Krishna is dancing with the gopls, Kamdev attacks 
him with his flower-tipped arrows. Krishna turns Kamdev’s weapons aside 
and leaves him stretched out flat upon the rasmandal. 

10. Kaliyadaman Lila (or Kallnag Lila) 

With a view to destroying Krishna, Kans orders Nand’s family to deliver to 
him blue lotuses taken from the pool of the dread serpent Kaliya. Krishna 
subdues this serpent and sends it away. (BP X.15, 16.) 
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11. Kubja Kritarth Lila 

While entering Mathura for the final conflict with Kans, Krishna meets 
Kubja, the hump-backed maid who supplies Kans with sandalwood paste. 
She transfers to Krishna at once her loyalty, her unguent and her love. Krishna 
puts a hand under her chin and miraculously straightens her back. (BP X.42.) 

12. Kesidanavbadh Lila 

Krishna slays a demon having the shape of a horse. (BP X.37.) 

13. Kshirsagar Lila 

The gopls and cowherds ask Krishna to show them his divine form. Krishna 
asks Balram, an incarnation of Seshnag, to revert to the form of that primeval 
serpent. Radha reverts to the form of Lakshmi. Then Krishna gives the 
astonished gopis a vision of himself as Narayana reclining upon Seshnag, 
with Lakshmi at his side, on the great Sea of Milk. 

14. Gandhin Lila 

Krishna gains fraudulent admission to Radha’s home in the guise of a vendor 
of perfumes. He is detected by Radha’s friends, the sakhis. (RCV, 85.) 

15. Guriya Lila 

The child Radha quarrels with her brother Srldama over his theft of her doll. 

16. Gunijan Lila 

The gopls come to Radha and Krishna in the disguise of nats (tumblers) 
and please them with their feats. Radha promises them any reward they like. 
They reply that they will have, please, her beloved, Krishna. Radha sits in 
tears until the players doff their guise. 

17. Gocaran Lila 

The small boy Krishna insists that he is big enough now to go out in the 
morning with the herds. The family priest permits his going after he has ob¬ 
tained for his protection a charmed blanket on which Radha had once sat. 
In the pastures at last, Krishna is taught dancing by the herd-boy Tosh. All 
the boys eat together their lunch of bread, lentils, and buttermilk. 

18. Gopdevi Lila 

Krishna in disguise comes to Radha, saying he is a woman of Nandganv. 
Rddha inquires about Krishna. The stranger exclaims, ‘ That scoundrel!’ and 

finds herself in trouble. 

19. Gomay Sringar Lila 

Krishna finds a gopi who is gathering cowdung on the banks of the Jamuna 
and helps her carry her load. As reward she decorates his face with dots of 
cowdung and promises him as many lumps of butter as there are dots. 
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20. Goregval Lila 

In talking with Radha, Krishna compares her face to the moon, and she 
takes offense. In revenge she disguises herself as Krishna and comes before the 
gopls declaring herself to be Krishna, and Krishna to be an impostor. There 
is quarrel and confusion until Radha ends the game, and Krishna grants a 
performance of the ras dance. 

21. Govardhan Lila 

Krishna induces the people of Braj to change from the worship of Indra to 
the worship of Mount Govardhan. Indra retaliates by pouring down floods 
of rain. Krishna lifts the mountain and shelters the Braj people beneath it. 
Defeated and humbled, Indra makes an apology. {BP X.25.) 

22. Gaunevari Lila 

Krishna receives hospitality in Radha’s home in the guise of a bride traveling 
to her husband’s house. Discussing Krishna in the course of conversation, the 
newcomer makes unfavorable remarks about his character. When Radha 
hotly defends and praises Krishna, Krishna himself, beneath the disguise, is so 
deeply moved that he falls unconscious, and is found out. ( RCV , 1.) 

23. Canda Lila 

Baby Krishna demands the moon to play with, saying he will not eat or drink 
until it is given. Yasoda fills his plate with water, and on its surface shows 
him the gleaming moon. [Sursagar, I 325-32; Periyalvar in J. S. M. Hooper, 
Hymns of the Alvars (London, Oxford University Press, 1929), No. 37.] 

24. Candravail Lila 

When Candravall SakhI comes by while taking curds to market, Krishna 
demands a tax in merchandise. She sends him to make a leaf-cup for his curds, 
but she runs away while he is gone. In revenge he makes a fool of her by 
coming to her house in the disguise of a long-separated cousin. 

25. Chak Lila 

The cowherd boys eat up their lunches but are still hungry. Krishna sends 
them to beg from some brahmans who are conducting a sacrifice. The priests 
brush the boys aside, but their kindlier wives send excellent food in golden 
dishes and receive Krishna’s blessing. (BP X.23.) 

26. Citerin Lila 

Krishna comes to Radha’s house disguised as a woman who paints pictures 
on cloth (citerin). Given a cloth to decorate, the visitor paints on it a beautiful 
picture of Radha holding hands with Krishna. Radha divines who the painter 
might be. [RCV, 6. On citerin, see R. V. Russell and Hira Lai, Tribes and 
Castes of the Central Provinces (4 vols., London, Macmillan & Co., 1916, 
2, 432 ff.)] 
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27. Cirharan Lila 

The gopls pray to Siv and Parvati for Krishna as a husband and bathe in the 
Jamuna, leaving their clothes on the bank. Krishna steals their clothes, climbs 
a tree, and compels them to come out of the water and salute him with both 
hands before returning the clothing. He promises to meet the gopls in the 
ras dance in the autumn season. [BP X.22. Usual interpretation by Harihara- 
nanda Sarasvati, ‘ Stolen Clothes ’, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
10 (1942), 102 If.] 

28. Causar Lila 

Radha and Krishna play chess; the stakes: slavery of the loser to the winner. 
Krishna loses, and binds himself over to Radha as her slave. ( KLR, 3, 453.) 

29. Janma Lila 

Krishna is born in King Kans’ prison. His father Vasudev is miraculously 
enabled to take the child from the cell to the house of the herdsman Nand, 
where Krishna is exchanged for a new-born girl. (BP X.3.) 

30. login Lila (A) 

Krishna sits on the riverbank in the guise of a yogi, and the village people 
press around him and bring him gifts. Radha arrives amid the crowd. The 
‘ yogi’ touches her feet with all his sacred articles, and with such fervor that 
he gives himself away. (RCV, 103.) 

31. login Lila (B) 

Krishna comes to Radha’s town as a yogi. Radha remarks on his resem¬ 
blance to her Syamsundar, though he mutters ‘ alakh, alakh ! ’ instead of 
‘ Radha, Radha ’. The ‘ yogi ’ tries the name Radha experimentally. He is 
overcome by its potency, swoons, and is found out. (See Alakhnamis, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics .) 

32. login Lila (C) 

Krishna as a yogi comes to Radha and remarks that although he and 
Krishna were born at the same time, he himself is an ascetic of perfect knowl¬ 
edge and discipline, whereas Krishna is a thief and a libertine. Radha explodes 
in anger, and Krishna is so deeply moved that he falls unconscious. 

33. Jogini Lila 

Krishna comes to Radha disguised as a female ascetic, gives her a lecture on 
the Absolute, and denounces the worldliness of Krishna. Radha retorts so 
sharply in Krishna’s defense that Krishna, overjoyed, betrays himself. 

34. Dhandhin Lila 

In the disguise of a minstrel woman (dhandhin), Krishna sings and wins 
Radha’s acclaim and a reward consisting of some of Radha’s own clothing. 
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Radha’s companions insist on helping the ‘ woman ’ don the clothes, and 
Krishna is found out. (See Dharhi in M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
Calcutta, 1872, 1, 275.) 

35. Tamolin Lila 

A female vendor of betel so pleases Radha with her wares that Radha orders 
her companions to put on her one of her own royal saris. Under the vendor’s 
garments Krishna is discovered. (See Tamboli in Crooke, 4, 355 ff.) 

36. Tirth Darsan Lila 

Nand and Ya£oda say they are going on pilgrimage to Prayag, Kasi, and 
other great tirths and ask Krishna to do the chores of the homestead while 
they are gone. Krishna, reluctant, asks them to stay. By his yogic powers he 
brings the places of pilgrimage to them. 

37. Dadhikando Lila 

When Nand sees the new-born Krishna in the arms of his wife, he celebrates 
the birth of a son. Milk and curds are thrown about, and the cowherds carry on 
clownish antics in the slime. Nats, bhahds, and other entertainers show their 
skills, offer congratulations and receive rewards. ( KLR, 2, 207.) 

38. Dan Lila 

The gopls bring curds to sell in the town of Nandganv. Krishna and his 
friends set up a ‘ toll-post ’ and demand tax in kind. A wrangle follows, and 
the gopls complain to Yasoda. Krishna counters all their accusations and 
gets his curds. (This Ula, in one of many variations, is always played on the 
final day of a month-long series of performances. It is then that the svaml 
takes his ‘ tax ’ of those who have been enjoying his lllas. ( Sursagar , 1, 764- 
860; BV, 242 ff.) 

39. Davanal Samrakshan Lila 

When the demon Davanal sets the forest ablaze, terrifying the cows and 
cowherds, Krishrta miraculously drinks up the fire. ( Sursagar , 1, 470-75.) 

40. Durbasa Lila 

The gopls, wishing to cross the flooded Jamuna to worship Krishna’s guru 
Durbasa, gain passage by declaring, ‘ If Krishna is a bachelor, pure in thought, 
word and deed, then allow us to cross! ’ The gopls offer Durbasa large 
gifts of food, which he eats greedily. The gopls ask the sage how they may 
cross the river again. ‘ Declare that Durbasa is fasting,’ says he. The river 
gives passage. [Gopala-tapinI Upanishad in T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar, trans., 
The Vaisnavopanisads (Adyar, 1945), pp. 61 ff.; E. W. Burlingame, ‘ The Act of 
Truth (saccakiriya): A Hindu Spell . . . ’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1917), pp. 442^14.] 
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41. Dhenukasur Uddhar Lila 

Balram kills Dhenuka, one of Kans’ demon-emissaries who, mingling in the 
herds in the form of a cow, had been destroying the cows and the calves. 
(BP X.15.) 

42. Dhobimaran Lila 

Krishna, entering Mathura, meets the royal laundryman and demands that 
he deliver over to him the royal clothes of King Kans. The laundryman refuses 
to do so. Krishna kills him. (BP X.41.) 

43. Natvin Lila 

Krishna disguised as a female acrobat amuses Radha at Sanket by doing the 
peacock dance on the branches of a banyan tree. The sharp eyes of the gopis 
penetrate his disguise. ( RCV , 72.) 

44. Nandotsav Lila 

The arrival of the infant Krishna at Nand’s house is celebrated. The herds¬ 
men come and give congratulations. Entertainers called tfhandh and dhandhin 
sing and dance, buffoons (bhahd and naqqal) put on humorous imitations and 
go away with rewards. (Cf. No. 34 above.) 

45. Nain Lila 

Appearing at Radha’s house in the disguise of a barber woman, Krishna 
receives a commission to care for Radha’s hair. But the moment the ‘ barber ’ 
touches her hair, he is engulfed in emotion, falls in a faint, and is discovered. 
(RCV, 51.) 

46. Namkaran Lila 

GargjI the family priest comes to the house of Nand, calculates horoscopes, 
and gives names to Krishna and Balram, explaining their meanings. (BV, 47.) 

47. Narad Lila 

Narad brings to the new-born Krishna, with his devotion, the gift of a 
charm made of a lion’s claw. (RCV, 131.) 

48. Nikunj Hindol Lila (or Jhulan Lila) 

Radha and Krishna swing in the grove. They push each other, then sit 
side by side and swing together. (Lacking plot, this is merely a sentimental 
spectacle. KLR, 3, 61.) 

49. Nauka Lila (or Daunga Lila ) 

After a day in the market the tired gopls wish to go home across the broad 
river. Krishna appears as boatman, but tells them their baggage is too heavy 
for his small boat. He lightens them of all their curds, which he eats, and 
throws all their pots and jewelry into the river. Then he takes them all to the 
other side. [P. Sambamoorthy, ‘ A History of Indian Opera ’, Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume (Madras, G.S. Press, 1936), p. 423.] 
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50. Patvin Lila 

A woman who makes beaded belts comes to Radha from Nandganv and 
delights her with accounts of the laudable doings of Krishna. The companions 
of Radha, less credulous than she, examine the ‘ patvin ’ and find Krishna 
beneath the disguise. ( RCV , 35; see Patwa in Crooke, 4, 172 ff.) 

51. Panghat Lila 

When the gopls come to the Jamuna to fill their waterpots, Krishna bars 
their way and demands a tax of butter and sugar candy. He claims ownership 
of the river and reads a high-sounding title deed. After a struggle the gopls 
submit. ( BV ; Sursagar, 1, 746-64.) 

52. Pahre Lila (or Brahman Bhojan Lila) 

A priest at the house of Nand prepares rice pudding to offer during worship. 
While his eyes are closed in invocation, baby Krishna creeps up and eats the 
rice. The priest prepares another dish, and again the same thing happens. 
The priest complains to Yasoda, who scolds the child. Krishna explains, 
‘ w hen my devotee calls, I surely come and accept what he offers! ’ (BV, 53.) 

53. Putana Uddhar Lila (or Putanabadh Lila) 

A female demon attempts to kill the infant Krishna by suckling him at a 
poisoned breast. Krishna sucks the very life out of her. (BP X.6.) 

54. Prathamanurag Lila 

When Radha is born to Klrttl and Vrishabhanu, the child Krishna accom¬ 
panies Nand on a visit to offer congratulations. When Krishna enters the 
room, the sleeping baby opens her eyes and smiles. 

55. Pralambasur Uddhar Lila 

Balram kills the demon named Pralamba. (2?PX.18 f.) 

56. Prempariksha Lila 

To test Krishna’s loyalty, Radha sends a gopi to say there is a girl who 
would like to see him very much. Krishna replies that he will see no one but 
Radha. Delighted with his constancy, Radha comes to him at once. 

57. Premsamput Lila 

While Krishna is visiting Radha in female disguise, Radha praises Krishna’s 
virtues. The female visitor says she will believe that Radha’s love is true only 
if she can summon Krishna into her presence by meditating on him. Radha 
goes into meditation. While her eyes are shut, Krishna removes his disguise. 

58. Banjarau Lila 

Radha, now the wife of Krishna, wishes to make the annual visit to her 
father s house, but no one has come to escort her. Through a passing cattle 
dealer she sends a tearful message, and her brother Sridama comes to take her 
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away. ( RCV, 125. See Banjara in R. V. Russell and Hira Lai, Tribes and 
Castes of the Central Provinces, 2, 162-92; Crooke, 1, 164.) 

59. Bahsi Lila 

Some gopls denounce Krishna’s flute because it distracts them from their 
duties. Radha confesses that it moves her to such love for Krishna that she 
cares nothing for public opinion but openly stares at him, fearing only that her 
doting gaze will bring discredit to him. Krishna declares that her loving 
glance is his greatest treasure. 

60. Bahula Lila 

The cow Bahula, attacked by a lion, obtains permission to go and give 
suck to her calf before being eaten. Then she returns faithfully, to be devoured. 
Krishna appears and gives salvation to both cow and lion. 

61. Bal Samvaran Lila 

Krishna wishes to comb and adorn Radha’s hair. After a conflict with the 
gopls he is allowed to do so. 

62. Bisatin Lila 

Disguised as a female jewel merchant, Krishna bestows on Radha without 
cost such splendid ornaments that Radha embraces the vendor. Krishna is 
overwhelmed with emotion, falls into a swoon, and is discovered. (RCV, 32. 
See Ramaiya in Crooke, 4, 224.) 

63. Binavari Lila 

Krishna, disguised as a musician, plays the vina before Radha with great 
emotional effect. But the musician, too, is affected and begins to perform in 
ecstasy certain dances that are characteristic of Krishna. A suspicious gopT 
begins to rub perfume on the bodices of all the women present. Krishna’s 
disguise is inadequate for this test, and he is caught. (RCV, 78.) 

64. Brajyatra Lila 

A miserly gopl goes on the Braj pilgrimage. Her heart remains with her 
house and wealth, and she returns time after time to check on her property. 
Krishna breaks into her house, and when he is finished, she has nothing more 
to worry about. 

65. Brahmcari Lila 

Krishna comes to the gopls as a palmist who claims to tell present, past, 
and future. Thus he is able to hold the hands of all the gopls and to predict for 
Radha a dark man in her future. (RCV, 94.) 

66. Brahma Lila 

At the time of the birth of Krishna, Brahma makes a congratulatory visit 
upon Nand and Yasoda. They honor him and offer every sort of gift, but he 
accepts only a piece of yellow cloth in which the baby had once been wrapped. 
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67. Brahmavyamoh Lila 

Seeing that Krishna eats the leftovers of the cowherds, Brahma doubts his 
divinity and tests it by stealing away all the herds and herdsmen. Krishna 
miraculously creates duplicates of the stolen cattle and their keepers. Con¬ 
vinced, Brahma falls at the feet of Krishna. {BP X.13.) 

68. Bhahvara Varl Lila 

A black bee annoys Radha at mealtime. Krishna rises and drives it out. 
A gopl says, ‘The black bee has flown away.’ Radha thinks it is Krishna 
that has gone, and weeps. 

69. Marti Khambh Lila 

Krishna enters a gopl’s house and steals butter from a pot which stands 
before a polished mirror. He becomes angry with his mute companion in the 
mirror who mocks, refuses to eat a share of the loot, and quarrels with him. 
(See W. Norman Brown, ‘ Early Vaishnava Miniature Paintings from Western 
India’, Eastern Art , 2 (1930), pi. CII, fig. 4, and p. 187.) 

70. Mathuragaman Lila 

Sending Akrur as messenger, King Kans invites Krishna to come to Mathura. 
Krishna accompanies Akrur after taking leave of the weeping gopls. While 
the travelers are resting at the riverside, Akrur sees a vision of Krishna and 
Balram seated in a chariot beneath the water. {BP X.39 f.) 

71. Mathura Proves Lila 

Entering Mathura, Krishna and Balram seize the royal clothing from the 
king’s washerman. The royal gardener gladly gives his flowers to them. Kubja’s 
humped back is straightened. King Kans’ bow is snapped, and his fierce 
elephant is slain. {BP X.41.) 

72. Maniharin Lila 

Krishna goes to Radha in the disguise of a bangle-seller. While fitting 
bracelets on Radha’s arm, he trembles so with emotion that his identity is 
betrayed. {KLR, 3, 149. Crooke, 2, 230 ff.. Ramasankar VelajI, Rasllla , 
Bombay, Nirnaysagar Press, sanivat 1942 [a.d. 1885], pp. 63-68.) 

73. Mall Lila 

In the arena at Mathura Krishna slays the champion wrestlers of King Kans. 
(Usually a sub-episode in the Kansbadh Lila.) {BP X.43.) 

74. Mahadev Lila 

Radha s mother, Klrttl, asks the counsel of the god Mahadev regarding a 
proposal that Radha be married to Krishna, who is of good family but has the 
bad habit of stealing. Going into a trance, Mahadev communes about the 
problem with the god of his special devotion. Since this ishtadevata is Krishna 
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himself, Mahadev’s report to Kirttl is that the marriage would be most 
auspicious. (Ramasahkar VelajI, Raslila, pp. 55-59.) 

75. Maharas Lila (or Rasapahcadhyayi Lila) 

Kamdev challenges Krishna to a battle with him, so Krishna summons the 
gopis with his flute. He rebukes them for leaving their husbands. They insist 
that Krishna is their real husband. He relents and dances with them. In the 
midst of the dance Kamdev attacks Krishna but is defeated. The gopis become 
proud because of Krishna’s favors, so he disappears. They search for him, 
forlorn and humble. Satisfied, Krishna returns and dances the maharas dance 
with them, multiplying his forms so that each gopi may have him as partner. 
(BP, X.29-33. W. Norman Brown, Eastern Art, 2 (1930), pi. CIV, fig. 8, and 
p. 189.) 

76. Man Lila 

Radha dreams that Krishna has left her and gone flirting with others. 
Waking and finding Krishna absent, she is convinced that the dream is true, 
and pouts. A companion brings Krishna, who appeases her. (KLR, 3, 21.) 

77. Man Khandan Lila 

Krishna seeks admission at Radha’s door, giving all his divine names. Radha 
pretends not to recognize any of them, so he goes away. Repentant, she comes 
to him hidden under the end of her companion’s garment. He has his revenge 
in verbal jibes. 

78. Mdkhan Cori Lila (several distinct texts bear this name) 

A gopi catches Krishna in the act of stealing butter in her house. To report 
him to Yasoda, she pulls him down the road by the arm. Saying that his 
wrist is paining, Krishna asks the gopi to grasp the other arm. During the 
transfer Krishna slips into her hand the arm of a little girl who was gathering 
cowdung on the road. The heavily veiled gopi does not notice the change, but 
drags the girl before Yasoda crying that she has at last caught and brought 
the criminal with butter on his very hands. (BP X.9; BV, 73.) 

79. Malin Lila 

Coming into Radha’s presence in the guise of a flowerseller, Krishna claims to 
be skilled in massage also, and asks permission to massage Radha’s feet. The 
suspicious gopis look the ‘ florist woman ’ over carefully and discover Krishna’s 
characteristic garland, the banmdld, hanging down from her skirt. (RCV, 26.) 

80. Mundariyacori Lila 

Radha takes a dancing lesson from Krishna despite the gopis warning that 
he is a thief. After the lesson her ring is found to be missing. Krishna is 
searched and caught with the goods. In revenge the gopis steal Krishna s flute, 
crown, and cloak. In hope of getting them back Krishna comes to Radha in 
the guise of a girl lovelorn for Krishna. Radha tries to console her visitor by 
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putting on the stolen crown and cloak and playing the flute. Krishna catches 
her in possession of stolen property. 

81. Mrittika Bhakshan Lila (or Mahtikhaman Lila) 

Baby Krishna eats earth. The cowherd boys tell Yasoda, but Krishna 
denies that he has done so. Yasoda, irritated, compels him to open his mouth. 
Looking in, she beholds the gods, the moon, the sun, the sky and the whole 
universe therein. The stick falls from her hand. {BP X.8 f.) 

82. MainavariLila 

Krishna roams in Radha’s neighbourhood in the guise of a woman who 
sells maina birds. Radha calls the vendor in and asks her name and back¬ 
ground. Krishna is struck speechless by Radha’s beauty. Unable to utter a 
word in reply, his hoax falls through. ( RCV , 64.) 

83. Mauni Jogi Lila 

Krishna sits in the guise of an ascetic vowed to silence. Radha comes amid 
the crowd and praises the ascetic in his hearing, saying he must be the son of a 
king and the disciple of a perfect teacher. Krishna’s joy at these words over¬ 
whelms his self-control. He speaks and is found out. {RCV, 122. See mauna- 
brati in H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province [3 vols. Lahore, Superintendent of Government 
Printing, 1911-19], 3 [1914], 357.) 

84. Yugalchadma Lila 

Radha takes up the role of Krishna, and tries to woo Krishna in the female role. 
This Radha proves to be very haughty and intractible. ‘Now,’ says Krishna 
at the close, you have some idea of the trouble I have in wooing you.’ 

85. Rangrejin Lila 

Krishna comes to Radha s place as a dyer woman who exchanges freshly 
dyed saris for old. Radha takes one and gives in return some of her own royal 
clothes. Etiquette requires that royal gifts be donned at once, but the ‘dyer 
woman is strangely slow. Radha’s companions help with the change, and 
Krishna is literally revealed. {RCV, 41.) 

86. Raj dan Lila 

Radha and the gopis retaliate for the constant exactions of the cowherd boys 

by dressing up as king and ministers and demanding payment of toll from them 
as they pass by. 

87. Rasvihar Lila 

Radha assumes the role of Krishna and calls the gopis with his flute. (There¬ 
after the story is similar to that of the Maharas Lila.) 

88. Lohasurbadh Lila 

Krishna defeats and kills the demon Lohasur. 
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89. Varunalay Lila 

While Nand is bathing in the river, Varuna’s messengers seize him and carry 
him off to their master’s capital beneath the sea. Krishna comes at once 
to recover him. Varuna apologizes, explaining that his only desire was to be 
blessed by Krishna’s appearance in his realm. (BP X.28.) 

90. Vidushi Lila 

Krishna comes to Radha in the guise of a learned woman and lectures her on 
the importance of certain philosophical doctrines. Radha replies, advocating 
the philosophy of love ( prem ). Krishna is pleased and removes his disguise. 

91. Vivaha Lila 

Krishna arrives in procession and is married to Radha, Brahma acting as 
the officiating priest. (This performance—a spectacle rather than a drama— 
reproduces the rites of the usual Hindu wedding.) 

92. Vaidya Lila 

A gopi sees Krishna at the riverside and falls ill of love. Krishna comes to 
her in the disguise of a physician ( vaidya ) and cures her. 

93. Vyomasurbadh Lila 

The demon Vyomasur, sent by Kans, joins the game of the cowherd boys 
and carries all but Krishna off into a cave. When the demon turns on Krishna 
it is beaten to death. (BP X.37.) 

94. Sakatasur Uddhar Lila 

Krishna destroys the demon Sakatasur, who has taken the form of a cart. 
(BP X.7.) 

95. Sant anu Lila 

King Santanu performs austerities in hope of obtaining a son. Krishna 
accepts cheerfully his offering of parched grain and, pleased, promises him a 
son. Bhishma is born. 

96. Siv Jogi Lila (or Sankar Lila) 

Siv comes to the house of Yasoda to have a view of the new-born Krishna. 
Fearing his grim appearance, Yasoda turns him away. Baby Krishna wails 
and cannot be silenced until the strange yogi is brought back and admitted. 
Siv worships Krishna and goes away happy. (KLR, 2, 187.) 

97. SyamsagaiLila 

Radha’s mother hesitates to betroth her daughter to Krishna because of his 
habit of thieving. Krishna’s friends persuade her that this habit will not be a 
permanent vice. The engagement is arranged. 

98. Sudama Lila 

Krishna’s childhood friend Sudama, who lives in destitution, visits Krishna, 
who has become a king of great wealth and power. Krishna accepts from 
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Sudama the gift of a handful of broken rice—his last morsel of food—and 
allows him to depart for home without offering him anything but cordiality. 
On the way home Sudama’s wife complains bitterly of Krishna’s hardness of 
heart, but her husband defends Krishna. When the pair reach the site of their 
hovel, they find that a magnificent palace has been built for them, complete 
with every luxury. 

99. Sambhram Man Lila 

Radha sees her own reflection in the very large jewel which hangs on 
Krishna’s breast. She is jealous of the beautiful woman whose likeness she 
sees there, and she pouts until the matter is explained to her. ( KLR , 3, 30.) 

100. Sahvarl Saheli Lila 

Krishna in a gopi’s disguise comes to Radha’s playground at Prem Sarovar 
and swings with her. The breeze disarranges the folds of his dress, and he is 
recognized. 

101. Sanjhl Lila 

While Radha is picking flowers, Krishna comes and demands to know on 
what authority she is picking flowers in his garden. The gopis arrive and 
compel him to admit that the garden is hers. He apologizes, and Radha invites 
him to her house to see the festival decorations. (KLR, 3, 115.) 

102. Saligram Lila 

While Nand is at worship before the saligram stone, baby Krishna picks 
up the stone and conceals it in his mouth. There is a long search for it. 
Detected at last, Krishna explains, ‘/ am the saligram !’ 

103. Siddhesvarl Lila 

A sharp word from Radha makes Krishna very ill. His mother searches in vain 
for a doctor who can cure him. The gopis bring as doctor ‘ Siddhesvarl 
YoginI ’ (Radha in disguise). At the mere touch of this ‘ doctor,’ Krishna is well. 

104. Sudarsanbadh Lila 

A demon carries off a gopl during the ras dance. Krishna kills him. 
(BP X.34.) 

105. Sunarin Lila 

Krishna goes to Radha’s house in the guise of a goldsmith’s wife and 
decorates Radha with golden ornaments. 

106. Svapna Lila 

Yasoda wakens Krishna from his bed. Krishna protests that when awakened 
from the dream, he had been just about to be happily married. Visiting gopis 
remark, ‘ Who would marry a black-faced thief like you ! We would not 
come to your wedding even as spectators ! ’ Krishna quarrels and cajoles, 
and in the end they agree to come to his wedding. 
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THE UDDHAV LlLA OF 
SVAMi KUNVAR pAl 


In the common thirty-day stand of a rasmandali, the performance of the 
Uddhav Lila takes place, traditionally, on the next to the last day. The twenty- 
eighth day is the occasion for the Kansbadh Lila, in which the defeat of the 
wicked Kans is celebrated in a hilarious rough-and-tumble. The thirtieth day 
is reserved for the Dan Lila , for then the svaml wishes to bring up the matter 
of offerings with those who have seen all his lllas (see Chapter Seven, No. 
38). The Uddhav Lila, on the twenty-ninth day, brings to a climax the religious 
message of the entire series. The situation it presents is second only to the 
performance of the ras itself in intensity of religious feeling which it can inspire. 

Because it is a subtle and serious play, the Uddhav Lila is not understood and 
appreciated by everybody. The roustabouts of the streets who on the night of 
the clownish Kansbadh Lila filled the theater with their laughter and commo¬ 
tion are absent on the next evening because the Uddhav Lila is too sober for 
their taste. Others are fond of it for differing reasons. The merely sentimental 
make it an opportunity for delicious heartbreak over the homesickness of 
Krishna and the lovesickness of the lonely gopis. The thoughtlessly devout 
spend the evening doting once more upon the clever pranks of the Darling of 
Vrindaban. For aesthetes it is a feast of music and poetry, which are exception¬ 
ally prominent in this play because of its high emotion. But to the rasik jan, 
the perceptive devotees, the Uddhav Lila is the very queen of the lllas because it 
expresses anew their most vital convictions and longings. Their passionate 
preference for the worship of a personal God is vindicated in the play by 
Krishna himself, who slyly defeats and converts the advaitin Uddhav and 
brings him into the true path—the bhakti path—for the attainment of himself. 
They delight to see the haughty philosophical pretensions of Uddhav brought 
low by the simple cowherd girls whose religion is naught but the love of the 
Handsome Syam. The onlookers identify themselves with the gopis of the play 
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not only in their certainties but in their despairs as well. The sorrows of the 
gopis bring tears to their eyes because they express a tension in their own 
lives—the tension between attainment and insecurity, between occasional 
moments of assurance and the persisting thirst in which complete satisfaction is 
denied. Both the spectators and the gopis long for a deity who has been their 
intimate friend, but who has gone away to Mathura. Mystically he is still 
seated in their hearts, but their relation with him is fitful. At one moment the 
gopis saucily declare to Uddhav that they are already joined with Syamsundar 
and have no need of his philosophical nostrums; but at the next instant they 
are weeping again because of the pain of separation. And thus, even in the 
final scene, when the whole assembly of devotees rises with the converted 
Uddhav and stands in the very visual presence of Krishna, they pray still, 

‘ O Lord, I am in thy shelter. Give me, along with all Braj residents, vision of 
thyself.’ 

The following text was recorded in a private session by Svami Kunvar Pal of 
Chata with the help of his staff of musicians. An earlier effort to record the 
Uddhav Lila under normal stage conditions had not produced a transcribable 
record, but it had raised such a storm of protest in Vrindaban that no rasdharl 
would agree to make another recording in public. Therefore Svami Kunvar 
Pal came quietly to a secluded place with the adult members of his troupe only, 
and for two hours and a half he poured into the microphone the dialogue and 
songs of his Uddhav Lila. The author has seen three public performances of 
this svaml’s full troupe, and is convinced that the text reproduced here does 
not differ from that used on a public stage, save in several minor details. The 
one difference of consequence is the relative fewness of the svaml’s choral 
inserts in his capacity of director of the play. It was difficult for him to utter all 
the parts of his actors, and at the same time to support them with his usual 
commentarial songs. This matter has been discussed on pages 152 f. above. 
Also, taking advantage of the leisureliness of our situation, the svami some¬ 
times paused between episodes to make explanatory remarks for the author’s 
benefit. Some of these have been included in the text in the form of stage 
directions. Most of the stage directions, however, have been inserted by the 
author on the basis of his own recollections of three public performances of 
this Ilia by other troupes. 

The records were transcribed in the first instance by the office secretary of 
the Braj Sahitya Mandal in Mathura. The resulting script was read and heard 
again by Govind Das Gupta, M.A., of Jhansi. Mukuf VallabhjI GosvamI 
read the author’s preliminary translations and made many valuable correc¬ 
tions and suggestions. Final decisions in all difficult matters were entrusted to 
Professor Gopal Datt Sharma, then of the Department of Hindi Literature, 
Kishori Raman College, Mathura. This generous and perceptive man is 
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largely responsible for the accuracy of the translation in subtle and intricate 
passages. 

Some connoisseurs of Braj literature have read this specimen of the rasllla 
stage with regret. It is only fair to say that it is not the most polished play 
which Braj could have given as an example of her art. Its materials are more 
loosely strung than most; its narrative is less carefully told. Our svami mixes 
his dialects, is inconsistent in case formation, and incorporates into the 
play verses which pain the ears of those of the highest literary taste. We have 
not smoothed out any of these imperfections by tampering with the text. We 
give you an average Uddhav Lila, the work of an average rasdhari who was so 
kind as to allow himself to be recorded. 

Among the literary sources used by the svami, one can recognize the works 
of seven poets: Nanddas, Surdas, Tosh, Thakur, Sankar, Cand! and Kumarju 
(the svami himself). These authors are usually identified by their chaps, or 
signatory designations inserted directly into the texts of their poems. Much 
use is made of Nanddas’ Bhanvarglt. But a great many of the verses used in 
the play have not been identified. 

Many epithets of Krishna are used in the text. They will be reproduced 
without translation, unless their literal sense has some special relevance to 
the dramatic situation. Some of the epithets are: 

Ghansyam—The Cloud-dark One 
Banmall or Banvari—Wearer of the Banmala 1 
Bipin Bihar!—Sporter in the Forest 
Braj Dulare—Darling of Braj 
Braj Bihar!—Sporter in Braj 

Nandanandan—‘Delighting to Nanda’, i.e. Son of Nanda 

Nandalal—Son of Nanda 

Mohan—The Infatuating One 

Yadunath—Lord of the Yadus 

Ramanath—Husband of Rama 

Syam—The Dark One (Radha is addressed by the feminine derivative, Syama) 


1 M Winternitz Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 74 (1920), 141, 
interprets vanamalin as ‘the forest-garlanded.’ This is not the interpretation of the present- 
day adherents of the Krishna cult. The Banmala is a very long garland of forest flowers 
which falls to the wearer’s knees. It is worn especially but not exclusively by Kpshpa. 
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sft TW vftrTt 

(Prcf-fafw jftfrqf f& tsf % qff f) 


3FF iftft : 

wtft ^Tfu ^ 3 ^ 11 

fTRt *ftft : 

w% ft’ii ^ i 

fWqp? # THjrr t ^ 3 tt^ tPr 
W cT WTt sHqiflPr ’T m^HT 'Jii$«fl T^lf fwp 
WT wr W Tff, #n #■ pRTTTt T?>? fofp 

WT WT WTW |, FTW ^ #tf fort | 

^H+ fSRT ^WTsff S^HTT fwrTT Stf FI f’ 3TtT WT TcTl f’ FT TfV FF ^ Ff 
t> F FF FflFt TJtf fwt |, 3TF Ft t W T? FTT FTpFF TFFT FF |, ^srr F sftfF 

^ FprCr |, ^fri ^rt «ft fhifrt TRifFiO ff FRFt tjR fiFf 11 

FpRT F>ft: 


^TT^FT 

fwflF FTFF FF *[FT^ 2 I fwf^T . . . 

TTCT TfTF «RFT ^F TT, W F RTF? fFFT^ | 

PlFflF 5RFF FF fFT^ I 

TT#, W TT ^ FF f, FF F fFT^ FFF Fp FTFT FIFFt | IF FTf TT 5RFF f I 
ff gw FTf| F^rf, ft Ptf f^f q^nr: i fwfw... 

Pft f t^f wr fFF 3fw, fr, ffIf ff fr: i 

fFFfFF FTFF FFF *?FT^ I fFFfFF . .. 


F^F F>Tf : 

3TTg3ff FF FRT P fFT^ FRT 3 ft flF TTF Fpsft fft FR f I 

^T RTF Rift F^f FFFp FT> f?F gFF> ^FT^ I PlFflF . . . 
g^TTT TT^F WT f%Fp fFlf^F F^t |TF FTP | 
fwf^T TW JFFT I 

^ \ P Wi 3fPT #T % TTFFT ft# ? fFTR fw Wt ^tf^ t 

W' W, WTFT 
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The Uddhav Lila 


Scene: a forested place in Braj. The gopis , some sitting , some lying , are faint from separation. 
a gopi: 

The Lord Syamsundar has gone off to Mathura and has not returned. 

SECOND GOPf: 

Without him, the condition of Braj is very bad. 

Krishna Candra has given up coming to Gokul from Mathura. 

Since then, dear, the women residing in Braj 
have ceased to go to the waterside. 

The vines and the leaves have dried up, 

Jamuna has deserted her banks. 

He eats confections of dried fruit, 
has given up the eating of butter. 

Without him, Jamuna has deserted her banks, and whatever vines and leaves there are, they 
too have all dried up, and the cows have stopped their grazing. 

Having killed Kans, he has become a king now. He has made love to Kubja, and has given 
up singing the praises of our dear princess, the Daughter of Vrishabhanu. 

third gopI : Song 

Day and night our eyes rain tears. 2 
The rainy season stays with us constantly 
since §yam went away. 

Day and night our eyes rain tears. 

O friend, ever since our Dear One went, our eyes have been raining tears as does the 
monsoon. 

The cloth of our bodice never dries, 

Channels flow amid the breast. 

Day and night our eyes rain tears. 

Collyrium does not stay in our eyes— 

Hands and cheeks have become black. 

Day and night our eyes rain tears. 

fourth gopI : 

Because of the streams of tears, our clothing stays wet day and night. 

Who will go? Whom may I ask? Friend, who will 
listen to our woes ? 

Day and night our eyes rain tears. 

Surdas says Krishna has gone to another place. 

Great is the sorrow of the bereft. 

Day and night our eyes rain tears. 


To whom may we speak of this sorrow? and before whom may we weep? Abandoning us, 
dear Syamsundar went away and gave us extreme grief. 

2 Surdas, Sursagar, ed. Nanddulare Vajapeyl (Banaras, Kasi Nagaripracarim Sabha, 
sainvat 2007 [a.d. 1950]), Vol. 2, p. 1361, No. 3236/3854. 
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qqq M : 

| qrq ; ^q qqTqq gq #§, 

| qrq, ^q 3 rppt €r gq #t, 

PTft pft qTTT fqq, 

#T qr>T ftFTf| fbq #t I 
^7T qWT TT qfaiT 3 
qW f*pq qqq IRT I 
| ’TT ? T J 3TT% f^TT q^ qq qfq pft | I 
TTT STITT 3TfcT qnft, 

qf q qq, f%T TT Tfq ? 

3TTT% qq q q| qq?, q^ qq, qq? qrf q-^ qqq T^ft | qrq? qn qqq 
qrqTTfq^q % qrqq t #' ^q^ qr qTqrqfqs? qft ?qR ^<ft qtqq q tsir t fqrq fqq 
qrr qrt i 

q <qqrqq qqqq qq qNq qrqrfq^q qqq qq qrq i 

\3 

qqq qqrqq q?r gq ttt i 
qrq qqrqq... 

^ qqq $q qlif q?q qt, 4 
3Tq> qiT qq siMi qftq I 
qpr, qqrqq ^... 

| qrrq^qr qrr ^qq ?qq ^q i 

(qqr q?q, ^qrq qq-q) 

(f*q fq^rqq tt ts |, qiq q qfq^rrt 11) 

f>GW ; 

q^T qq qft qt qqr qr^f ? qqqy % qq qqt qr qr^f ? q^t *qrq qTT q^t ? 
qt qqr qt TTf q> qm ^ <qR q|T ? q^f qq qt qt qqf ? qfq^rct, qi3fT 
q^qqt qt qqr q TTqt I 

qfq^TTT: 
q> 3qqr i 

(qfd^Kr qRTT f qk T^qqt qfr qqr qr% TTqT | I T^q 3qqT qqTq qr# |') 
q^q: 

qq qqr % qrqrq q^t, qqqrfqq qrq srrw qt qq i 
qqq | fqq qqqq %, q% qq qTT q^q ^ qq | 
f qR q 5 gq*q fenqq qft, qqr qq qr? f^qq- qq | 
qdTT TT qq fqqTT qr', qq qkft qq qq^q ^ qq | 
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FIRST GOPl : 


O Master, remember us masterless ones ! 

O Master, remember us masterless ones ! 

The gopls and cowherds are sorrowful without 
sight of thee. 

Humble and wretched, they waste away every moment. 

The sight of thy lotus feet is a new boat ; 3 
O Ocean of Mercy, gain the world’s renown ! 

O Master, without you this Braj is very miserable. 

The current of love is greatly swollen with tears. 

Braj is drowning. Why not grasp its hand? 

Through love for you, this Braj keeps swelling like the ocean. Give it a vision of your lotus 
feet—seat us in the boat of a vision of your lotus feet—and carry us across ! 

The vision of thy lotus feet is a new boat. 

O Ocean of Mercy, obtain the world’s renown ! 

O Master, remember us masterless ones ! 

O Master, remember us masterless ones ! 

Sur says, O Syam, the oath of Nand is on thee ! 4 
Please come once to Braj! 

O Master, remember us masterless ones ! 

O Syamsundar, give us vision of yourself! 


New Scene: Mathura 

Krishna is sitting on the throne . There is an attendant nearby . 

KRISHNA : 

Where is there happiness here like that of Braj? The banyan tree for flute playing that is on 
Jamuna’s bank—where is it? Where are the cowherd boys? Where is that caressing by mother, 
and father’s affection? Where is there happiness like that of Braj? Attendant, go, call Uddhav 
and bring him here ! 

ATTENDANT : 

As you command. 

The attendant goes , calls Uddhav , and brings him . Uddhav comes and gives salutation. 
uddhav : 


Braj Mandal’s crown is he alone ! 

Victory to the Life of Braj-dwellers, the Lord of Life ! 

He wipes out the sorrow of his own devotees. 

To such a Lord of Gods, the keeper of his vow, victory ! 
The dear Prince 5 appeared in order to manifest joy. 
Victory to the Moon of Braj, the Lord of Day ! 

He removes pain and bestows happiness. 

Let all cry, ‘Victory to the Lord of Mathura !’ 


3 Cf. Nauka lila , p. 171, No. 49. 

4 An ‘Oath of Nand’ would entail as penalty for its violation serious ill fortune to 
Krishna’s foster-father Nand. In the most solemn oaths Hindus may place at stake the 
well-being of dear ones. See Sir George A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life (2nd rev. ed., Patna, 
Superintendent of Government Printing, 1926), pp. 403 f. 

5 ‘Kumar ju’ is also the concealed signature of the poet, who is none other than our 

rasdharl, Kuhvar Pal. 
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f^T: 

Tift MTT 3*T 3TR ? 

: 

ff fiTFTFI, A 3TFft I TTFj; 3TRT 3TTT feR iRRT TTT f ? 

fr^r: 

W, A\^ 3TRT sR T?t 3Te*FeT TR 3TT# | 

: 

ff, tr ft 3TT^Rft ft stitt ^ ^ ^"-h tft^, m^-Avm TRt, 

Tft'ffa % TT pFT T> HKlH RFTt I TR TTf fff 3TFFTt MlfM ? 3R^T ^ 3TFFTt 
-ejf^q | 3fVT TTIRT A f^Rft ^ ^ ‘ jH'iTa'-H 'Tf+RM ^l K(t TTtTTTt ’ ’-H -^Tf^T 

% stft tr Tit RPfrferi % *pr 5^ 1 

fT^T: 

■qrrr, 3TRT *ftT> 3TFFf ft TR 3TrC fTi fT TFFT A RR TRFT % TTT TR 
^t, %TTi #■ Am |fft TR ft, RT TTTR TT Tff TR 3TT# I 

R^T : 

fRrfTTFT, 3RR ft 3TFFTt TffT I TRf TR T 37TT% f^t Tiff AAj fTRT 

^ ^ qrc 3TT^ft Tfft i tr A rtt% fAA Am rrt# % RFfr TtRt aftr tftr 

7ft 3TPT TiRR TR I, TT A TTFT % Tt# RR RR A RR | I RfT ft RTT RTRT RfTTTRT 
RRTTfaTff ft, fTR Rt 3TTT RR TR fRRt RR TRt ft I i*Rt TO R Rff RTR | # 
TTR^HTR T? fTFT T> T>OeFT 6 T>t TiRR T?t RR TRt ft I Rfe «lfT 3TTTT?t RRRT ^T^TT 
3fk tr mm | eft RfT rtt% ^rtr Am f 3fk RpR frTT f i RfT Arm A fRf 
RfT RRRR % f I fTR 3Rft T>tR-Rt RTR ^ ? 

fi^R : 

pt ^PTT, 3fr RCT3T <7«etl RTRcft ^feT fT ^ft 3fr3^ sfft ^Tt^F 

A\, ‘ 3Tft iR RTR, 3Tft % ffT eft 3TT3ft ’ f^T Am, #' ^T% W 3TT# ft 3ftT 

^ ^rfr % *r ^ Am ?rrf <flf# ft i ^t wi ^ feR rtt 

C\ ^ ^ 

5TTf Tt# ft I 3ftT #' RRTt STRTT TRTt # ^eft # At\ TFT ’TTRft, eft W 3T% ft 
^RT TFT RTR ft I Tf RTf ^Rt Tteft, Tf TR «R ift^ SRFeT ft TR 3TR 
| I Tft 'TTT, ^ Tft I 3R ^ A T^ g; ##' TR I 

3^R : 

T>ft TTT, 3ft 3TTTTTt STT5TT fR TT A TR I 
fi^T : 

TTTT 

3TTt T5T ^ WT TRt I 
fmu fTTfrt TtrtriT, 
feFT Tft inr pt i 
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KRISHNA : 

O, Brother Uddhav, have you come? 

UDDHAV : 

Yes, Merciful Lord, I have come. But, why are you so sad today? 

KRISHNA : 

Brother, very keen recollection of Braj comes back to me today. 
uddhav : 

Yes, you should remember, because you were born in Braj and there played your childhood 
sports, stole butter from the gopls’ house, and ate it. Why should memory not return to 
you? And it is written in the Sastra, ‘Mother and motherland are dearer even than heaven.’ 
Compared to motherland, the pleasure of heaven, and so forth, looks insignificant to all. 


KRISHNA : 

Brother, today I was remembering vividly the time when I played with the sons of the cow¬ 
herds and used to milk the cows at the cowpen. I remember these things with yearning. 


uddhav : 

Yes, O Treasury of Mercy, indeed you should remember. But in Braj there was no special 
pleasure for your memory to dwell on. There were cows for you to graze in Braj, and you 
made your breakfast of cold bread and butter. You had to wander from forest to forest in 
the sun, after the cows. Now, here you are king and sovereign, the overlord of Mathura, 
and even then, you are thinking so much of Braj ! It passes my comprehension that you are 
casting aside the royal pleasures and thinking back on the karifi thickets of Braj. If you had 
your mother Yasoda and father Nand there, here there are your mother DevakI and. father 
Vasudev. The children of the cowherds were there; here, there are the children of the Yadavas. 
Now, what is so much the matter ? 


KRISHNA : 

No, brother. At the time when I used to go a great distance, playing on and on, mother would 
call me, ‘Oh, my jewel! Oh, my child ! Come here a minute.’ Then, brother, I would go to 
her, and she would brush and wipe my clothes that were full of dust. At that time, with what 
affection she used to brush and wipe me ! And I would say, grasping her skirt, Give me 
betel leaves to eat!’ Then she would feed me betel leaves that were ever so nice. That atiec- 
tionate conversation, that affection, I remember with great yearning. Brother, there is not 
even one pleasure here ! Now do just as I say. 


uddhav : 


Speak, Lord. What you command, I shall do. 

Krishna : Song 

O Uddhav, go to Braj ! 

Without me, the gopls are pining. 
Take away their sorrow. 


6 Karil ' a thorny shrub, Copparis aphylla , which provides no shade. 
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ak w, fjr 7 rr r rt 3 fk in krf r 3 ft #ft f m fknr f, f rt% kk 
3TR R RkR t I 
* 

ft ftirp-t, #' r 3 tt^ afk 3 ft sir kr Tftft 3 ttt% knf r jkt fk, rr% kk R RkR 

Rfr qk ? 

fFSR ; 

RR, 


Rk ?tr RkR w r, 3ft *pr ttr rt i 
i jrt ^ 3trr RkRR rt, mff kRk itt i 

R rtr ql #jft ‘ m'w^n< Rt rr R3ft 3fk srfj r Rkt' i 

R^fR: 

3ft 3TTWr, RR I R3f RRtR % RTRR 3fTT R RR ft I RTf 3ffa R RR f^ft 

Rtr i Rf Rtft Hikkr in: Rfr rtr r Rfj rrr ? 

Rsr : 

Rff RR, 


ttr RkR finr ft fRk, skt, 
srtrr Rt rrt irft *jr Rtf3kt i 
R3r Rt Rf rirt, 3ff irft 3 tw^t, 

Rk krf Rt srtrt, rr rr^ #ff3kt i 

irk kwR, rt 3ttr, 

rt kkk Rt ^m, Rk, 

3tpt r| rtrrtr RtfRft i 

Rkr Rt, 5Rk rt, twt tr frk Rt, 

^f TkRT iprnf srnr RRt r RtfRft i 

§R ft WF 5RWr fRk, cJR R*t Riff RfR | 

^TRR R RTTR R£Rt, I 3TRtfr RR 8 I 

RR Rf TkRT | 3fk $R ift RTR kR RR ft, R Rif R R3T Tfft f 3ftT 
RTT R RR 3ftr ^ RTT | fR RfT 3RR R <JR fRRRI RTR 3RR RR Rk 3R3fk | 3ftr 
qf RfRRT fRTTt TTfRRFRt R R RRt 3ftT ^ qf^^T R kntt Rtt | k : 

3ftR RTt, RRR R3ft, fR? RRk RTR | 

Rfr arfk srk, ^", rt rr k#fft 3fR i 


I 

3ft 3RfU, RR | 

} O 
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O brother, you 7 go to Braj. And those gopls are grief-stricken who are separated from me, 
Go there and preach to them, 

uddhav: 

Yes, O Merciful Lord, I am going to Braj. And what preaching shall I give to the gopis of 
Braj who are grief-stricken in your absence? 

K^lSHtf a : 

Brother, 


Preach to all the wisdom of yoga 
By which women may obtain happiness, 

In order that they may forget me, 

Having become acquainted with the perfect 
invisible Brahman. 

You tell them to forget Syamsundar and believe in Brahman. 
uddhav : 

As you command, Lord ! [Yet] it is into the presence of the gopis of Braj that you are sending 
Uddhav ! Let someone else be sent. What can those simple milkmaids of Braj understand of 
my philosophy of Brahman? 

Krishna : 

No, brother. 

You are my extremely virtuous friend, O Uddhav. 

Please listen to the story of my inner anguish. 

Those girls of Braj are counting beads for my success. 

The flame of separation has arisen and consumed body and mind. 

Know that faith in me is in their hearts, and hope, 

And thirst for meeting me ; go and bring them to themselves. 

Please give to her who is dear as life to me 

This letter of advice, written sincerely and according to the code of love. 

You are my wise companion ; there is none more eminent than you. 

I am sending you for this reason. You will return a saint. 8 Thus says Surdas. 


O brother, this is the letter. And you are my dearest friend ; for this reason I am sending you. 
And along with this there is one more thing : After going there, you will undoubtedly become 
a holy man or a saint. And give this letter of mine to Radhika. And it is written in this letter, 


Perform yoga, cast away ornaments, 

taking up effective abstract contemplation. 
Burned and made pure in the fire of Brahman, 
you will go and meet Him soon. 


uddhav: 

As you command. Lord. 


7 s for success in preaclung a,vaha to 

the gop!s%ut his sainthood will come through defeat and conversion to the bhakUmarga. 
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: 

ftft w, 


| ftft, ftftftr ftft mrm 3^rct ? 

ft? ftft ft 3R ft ||:TT ^ Tft ? 

aftt ft ft, ft ftf? ft ft ft WfH Tft r+WlO I 

aftt ft 3fR, ik fftR, ftt ft , 3R ft flrft I 

ft w, ftftrftt t' *r? ftt fftft ^ ftfr i 

tfn 

«ft TNT, 5TNT ft ft I 
ft grr frrr fft ft i 

ft f^T ft TPT TTT Tift I 
ft f’TT ft TTTT T^lft I 

ft TT?ft snr ^ ft fft ftr ftr i 
fir ft aft TTfftrr, frfft t| ftr i 
ft ftft | 

twt ft, ftr ^ ST^T ft i 

ft^T, ft ftft ftft ^ ftft i aftr ft ft ^ ftft # I ^tt fft ft 3nftft i ftT 
ft W^r ft ft ft 3T3 TK^lft 7ft f TTft ft ft ^ sift : 

ft, TTprft ^T ftf| WrT 3T ft qT7, 
ftft 9 ^ fftft ^nft w t*; ft f 1 
' J IT fftr ft ^IT> 15Z ?ri nt^t ft, 
cTT ft ft ft3R ?T TNd’ f I 
ft qfftr ft q - ft ft ft ^ ft, 
ftft »r fftrnft ft ft ftft fftd i < f 1 

gft *5T ftt, ft ft ftft % frfftftf 5^K f I w, 
ft fftfft ft, 3Tft ft- ft, 
w& tfwn ftftfr ft ■strt 1 1 
ftft ft qrm ft ft ftt ftt q?, 

^ ftft 3Rft ft qift d$^ld I I 
fftft ft «rft ft ft ft ft, 

ft ft ftft t?i fft tti | i 
3ft, sPT ftft, ft ft ^N^TFT ftft, 
ft ft ft ft ftT ftft ft strt 1 1 
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KRISHNA : 

O brother, say also : 
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Song 

O Lalita, O Daughter of Vrishabhanu, 

What offense have I given you? 

You have turned me out of Braj: 

Is there any affliction left that is heavier ? 

Make me your own, and grant me only this : 

As my cottage, the groves upon Jamuna’s bank. 
Knowing me to be yours, O Treasury of Mercy, 

Let bygones be bygones. Now give support quickly. 

O brother, please convey my request to the revered Radha, 

Song 

Sr! Radha, remove my distress ! 

Who can have happiness, without your grace ? 

By your grace I obtained the nectar of the ras ; 

By your grace I performed the ras. 

Why have you turned me out of the Braj country? 
Please send a written message. 

Radha, I am indeed your slave— 

Shall remain your debtor forever. 

I am your debtor, O darling Daughter of Vrishabhanu. 
Let me see you; forgive my mistake. 


Brother, please give this message of mine, and please tell mother that we shall come in a few 
days. And I shall explain to you all those things of Braj that I remember and love : 

My blanket and stick—these I do not forget one moment. 

I will not forget the gunja seeds, 9 a necklace of which I wore on my breast. 

Since the day when the cowherd boys’ lunches were stopped— 

Since that day, I have not been getting food in the morning. 

They say I am of the Yadu family, but my love is for the family of Nand. 

I shall not forget my flute which was made of bamboo. 


Udho, please go to Braj. Brother, please tell mother I am her debtor. Brother, 

How can I bring into the ascendency that strong karma 
Whereby I can get the Braj woman’s buttermilk in a buttermdk 
pot, and boiled rice? 

Mukti is a thing which I have given away to the ascetics : 

Now, what to give to mother? I hesitate because of this. 

How'can one blot out what is set by fate? 

I keep pondering day and night on this. 

Uddhav, please go to Braj and make mother understand 
That he on whom the debts pile up, 
runs away to another country ! 

» Ghunghci. Sanskrit gunja. Abrus precatorius , a bush bearing a small red seed with a 
black dot, used as a weight and in children’s beads. 
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w, ^ TRT qqqt 3rf^ ^5 I qfaq I q# 3TTT A 3qq?q qqq I qrs 
| m \ ^fw qa; 11 'jqqT qt fqq qTfrq 3rrf ttr; AA' qrfTq qirt f \ 

qfqq qt^ft I qt qqT A TlTqt, 'RTPft, qft feft, TT% ^FfT q"£ ? qqT 
f? qqj fcji |m | irfw q qfqt ^ MlU “FT? | qf f I qft *TT 37TT Hldlfadld T^t 
3T?qqT ^q qff qzft, qT \ 4' A Tfft, qt #tff TT qq W ^Wf mA\ I 

I 

3ft smrr, snr: 

qrq ft f^rr 3 rt fqt ^r^mr qq| ? 

qtf f*TI <q Wt ^...iRiri 

qq qf 4’ 3fTS, I* qfT 5TPT 
#tt q’T qTT sftT qq qrq qq A I 

cs 

qq qft qq qrfr, qrrt qt m? fqfrft, 

3*f w qqqrtt, afk xmA' wff qq A i 
qrq % ^<>jh qf qrs 3 =ft T f^r A, 
qq q q?fq SPT, 3TT^ qt fqq A | 

qfTTTq, A qqqrfqq q? qqt qft qrtqt fq 3ft qrq q qq qrqq i qrq qqf—qqT 

N CN C\ CN c x C 

A—wft fq tt t| ft i 
qsq : 

qTff Am, *rtt Am qt sfk f qf qfqt i 

qrqq 

srqt, qqr q gqqt, 
qqT q gqift i 
qtt qrr^rr qTq, qqr, 
qqr q gqqt i 

qt qff3> q^r qfq did q^r, ®Ntt qffe yj-fi<, qqr i 
qqqq tttt qrq q qqqt, 

qqqq tttt qrq q qrqt, qqqf qf qtff qftq jqqt, qqT i 
qqr q gqqt, q^ rqqq ^ qqq, ^-qr 
qqT q gqqt i 

ft. . . 3TT. . .3tf. . . 

qrqr q^q qqfrqT qf fqq, qfqq q^q fqqr|- ) qqj I 
qqqt qrq qrfqqf |fq ^cft, 

qqq^ qrq qrfqqT f fq qqt, qr qffe ffq qf feqzrq, qqT i 
qqT q gqq% q^ ^t^t |^q qrq, qqT i 
qqT q gqqt i 
ff...3rf...arf... 
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Brother, the highest thing I have is salvation; to those with whom I am supremely pleased, 
I grant salvation. Putana came to kill me, but I gave salvation even to her who was about to 
kill me. Now mother brought me up, nourished, and reared me. What shall I give to her? 
There must be something special for mother. I have nothing greater than salvation. For 
this reason my immense debt to mother and father increased, and I was incapable of paying 
it off. So I left Braj and came to Mathura. 

UDDHAV: 

As you command, Lord. 

O Ghansyam, why are you pining so much? 

Have a little patience, sweet prince. 

I shall go to Braj and preach the philosophy of Brahman. 

They will give up house and home, go into the forest, 
and perform asceticisms. 

The women of Braj remember you keenly. 

They will forget you, O Banvari, and put ashes on 
their bodies [i.e. become ascetics]. 

I take an oath by the feet of the Lord 

That I shall come back from Braj in two days. 


O King, I shall come back after making the Braj residents forget you. It is in vain that you 
have been feeling such anxiety. 

KRISHNA : 

No, brother. Please tell my mother this also : 

Song 

O Uddhav, please tell mother ! 

O Uddhav, please tell mother ! 

‘Your son is feeling miserable, mother.’ 

Please tell mother, 

‘ No one washes my face with warm water, nor tidies 
me up with the end of her garment, mother. 

I have not known even the name of butter and bread, 

I have not known even the name of butter and bread.’ 

Who would call me, saying ‘Kanuafi!’ O brother? 

Please tell mother her son is feeling miserable, brother. 

Please tell mother ! 

Oh! Oh! Oh! 


Father Nand, making me grasp his finger, 

Each day taught me to walk, O brother. 

Knowing me to be tired, with a smile 
He would take me on his lap. 

Knowing me to be tired, with a smile 
He would take me on his lap. 

Wiping the dust away, he would press me to his bosom, brother. 
Please tell mother, ‘Your boy is feeling miserable, mother.’ 
Please tell mother. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! 
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TOT W Wt f>T to|TO, TORT WTTO TOR, WTO 
TOT W WWT ftw TOTTO, WTOft WTTO TOR, WTO 
3TR> gw TOfe TO' wfTTO, 

m\ gw TOtfe to wfTro, s^rr froroTT f wff tr, tot 
TOT R gTOTt, tit TOTO p TR, W I 

tot r grot i 

ft . . . TO- • .TO. . • 

TOR TO WTTWt TOTt TOP fRR Rff TO, WTO I 
ft, TOR TO WTTWt TORT TOP fw Rff TO, TOT I 
fRRt fTOcfT RffRT, 

?TOt fTOrft TOffRT, TOT, RrfWRT TOT TOW T^R, WTO 
WTO R g#RT, RTt TOTO TO TR, WTO 

wto r groft I 

( torrrT rw rTt tot w Jo-jii fwwt) 


g®ro: 

TOT WTO WTO, RW RR W TO Tf ft ? 

* 

ft, WfTTRt R, TO ^ TO I 

|j®TO : 

rT wto, *rfr w^ft tor^rTr wf wf rTrT ? t) ^ stot fro rt i r% % 

WTOTR R fTO Tfcft I, WWt WT: TOT TOW I Wk ^ TOT WWRTR R TOT TO Wtgfr 
ft, TO W %tT TOtf TOTTTR Rftl TOR Wt TOR RTt WRt WTRt I 

TO TOTO I 

(W5R TO W TOR f I TOfTTORT % RTW RTR f ) 


TOftTO : 

RT WTO WTOT, g TO wrtt wt torT I ? 

TORR : 

ft WTO, TORRR, w wrtt rT torT f wTt TOfTT TOTO TO wtotT torT f I 
RWtRT: 

TO w, TOW TOTTW #fT TORR W ? 

WRR : 

ft WTO, wf TORR W f I 
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Thinking ‘Kanhaiya must be hungry in the forest,’ 
promptly she sent a lunch, O brother, 

Thinking ‘Kanhaiya must be hungry in the forest,’ 
promptly she sent a lunch, O brother. 

No such joy would poor Brahma get, 

No such joy would poor Brahma get, 

Even in ten million births, O brother! 

Please tell mother, her son is feeling miserable, O brother. 

Please tell mother! 

Oh! Oh! Oh! 

The gopls would come to make complaints; 

She would not give them a thought, O brother. 

Oh, the gopls would come to make complaints; 

She would not give them a thought, O brother. 

Please convey this much of my request, 

Please convey this much of my request, O brother! 

‘Your son is called your debtor, mother!’ 

Please tell mother, ‘Your son is feeling miserable, O mother.’ 

Please tell mother! 

Uddhav leaves , and on the path meets Kubja 
KUBJA : 

Why Brother Uddhav, are you going to Braj ? 

UDDHAVI 

Yes, going to Braj, O queen. 

KUBJA : 

Then please give my message to the Braj ladies, brother: that they should be kind to me. 
Just as the Lord has been kind to me, so should they be. And the Lord has long been kind 
to me. This is no fault of mine. Don’t be offended with me. 


UDDHAV: 

As you command. 

Uddhav comes to Braj and goes to Yasoda. 

YASODA : 

O brother Uddhav, have you come from Mathura ? 

UDDHAV: 

Yes, mother. I prostrate myself to you. I have come from Mathura, and have brought a 
message from your son. 

yaSoda : 

Say, brother, are my Krishna and Balram both happy ? 

UDDHAVl 

Yes, mother, they are quite happy. 
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WteT: 

#, ftft ftftf TTfo 5fpft ft: t 1ft ftPTT qTRP f ftk ft # # # | ftft 
Tqft 3T# PTR =TT1T ft TT#t, MHI#, ftft fq ft PR % gqq ft fttqT TR ftq | I Rq 
ft 1 eft qft ftfq | eft qq Rlftt ftPTRT ftt ft# g# f ftt Rftf ft' qPT ft# I ft# eft ftt 
qpr ftt eRf ft qft, Rq ft 3# ft qPT f# I ftft q ^ ^RT #, q ftft TUT T?t I 

'3’*& c l • 

qff W, ftftf qfq # I ft R# ftt ^ f 3rrT ^ € r ^ T|'ft I RPTRR ft' 

fttft ftftftt T# | ftT ft qf fft : 

qPR 

3#, fqqt ## qpT, 3# ftqr 

snftft fttftt w, ftqT fqq RTRTq, #... 

qqftt | fq iprftt R fqq ft r# # f, # ftqr, qT rpi RTPPfR ^frft qir # 
| eft qf pft ftPT f I #t I fa •' 


W 

5 TTeT q faftt #3; qqf, ftNr q ft# ftqr I 
qr fqq ft ^r ejq ft f#<i, qr|> q ^ sftt qqftqf 1 

^qiq^R qft qp? # f fttr qrf f' fq qr fqq q fq ftqr ft f#q # 3# f eft ^ ft 
fttft R|qf qfft ft' qftt qft# 1 rrt, % #f ftr rt ttr f', ttr fq % qnrq Rift 
ftT fttft' t qPT q^PT q^PT ft' ftt qPT ft I ftft ;*# | fa qf qfftqft ftft 
q«q qqT ftt: 


qrqq 

qq ft# ftft q?q qqr ftt qf qftftftt qq?nq 1 
fa qq #r fftt ffq qr ftft fttft qqr qiq 1 

q>fft | fft ftft ftqr qq qqr ft rs? qq qq q^ q Tift 1 ftft qrfft fa : 

qqrfft qft qqq> ftffq gq, qqfa q# qfft qrq 1 
gpqrq #f qqqrftt, qq ftft f# fftrrq 1 

qqpTq^qr ft qqcft ^ q-qr, ft ^rq qq- ft qqqrfqq ft q ftq qqftt qq qq ftftF qq qftt 
qrftftt 1 

qftKT : 

srf ftqT, fq q> ptpt ft fqqT qf mfr fftt f ftk rtp: 3ft p m 

ftq ftq ft qtftft | t| 1 1 ftqrq ft qq qf# ftt? fqftt |, ftk w q#q ft q# qf# 
fttf fftftt 1 1 rtt qqT qq qf qqqpqt q f+qift fttq fftftt f 1 qT 
ftqT, g; qftttq ft ftq 1 q^ # fqq ft, qqq ft f#'ftt 1 
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yaSoda : 

Uddhav, I never knew that those two, who were my sons, would go away to that place. I 
nourished them and brought them up thinking them to be my own children, just as the crow 
takes in the offspring of the cuckoo. Finally they grow up; then when they hear the call of 
the cuckoos, it is with them that they go and mingle. I brought them up as a foster mother. 
Finally it was with them that they went and mixed. Those were not my sons; they did not 
stay with me. 

UDDHAV *. 

No, mother ! Don’t talk like this. They are your very own sons and will remain only with 
you. Syamsundar has given me a message, so I shall tell it. 

Song 

tJdho, go and say this, brother Odho ! 

‘We are coming, both us brothers, 

Mother, don’t be distressed.’ 

O Odho . .. 

He says that they are coming in a few days. And, mother, when Syamsundar remembers you, 
he is very sad. He said, 

Song 

I have never had breakfast in the morning 
Nor have I sucked the cow at evening 
Since the day we were separated from you, 

Nor has anyone called me ‘Kanhaiya’. 


Syamsundar thinks of you much and says that since the day they left their mother, no one 
has addressed him as ‘Kanhaiya’. The reason is that he is king there. Because he is king, 
whoever speaks to him does so after giving him a very long name. And he has said, ‘Tell 
my father Nand this : 

Song 

When you meet my father Nand, 

Please explain to him 

That my cows Whitey and Smokey 

Should not have trouble until I come. ’ 

He said that until he comes, his cows should not suffer, and that: 

Though there are many sorts of pleasure here. 

Even then words fail me. 

Surdas says, when I see the Braj-dwellers, 

My heart will be soothed. 


Syamsundar has said, O mother, that he will not be comforted until he sees the inhabitants 
of Braj. 


yasoda : 

O brother we are very gravely distressed without Syam, and the cowherd boys and ourselves 
are 5 all going blind with weeping. The cows have stopped grazing the grass, and the beasts 
IS k JHfve riven uo eating berries. The vines and leaves have all dried up. Jamuna has 
to S Go, brother, and see the gopis. You will meet all of them somewhere 

in the groves of the forest, 
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WW'i • 

3ft wrwr i 

(WW'l'Wt 'Jii c t>< gwt jfM W ^) 

WTWW 

www qft wq^w gwt ww wnrct i 

^W wtw WFFW WW WW WFKt 10 I 
ww wwt, Twwfqwr, wm gw gw 
RITRT qWFT fwwf^rfr, q=r sft W-WIWW WW I 

gwt WW WTWTt I 

qrfw wtnr w^w ww w gw qw wrfr i 
wg w wwwt, wwfw wf wr wff qrwt i 
wtww gt ww w Tgft ww wra wtw, 
wg w%r wwwtw qft wffw wwgw wtw, 

gwt ww wrnrt i 

SWtWt: 

wtww 

wwrnw wsifw wffq; qfwqwwT qfggf 11 1 
wrrw wwr fww wrfw wgw wt *Hi qftgft i 
^r gw wwwtw qft fwgww gw wwwtw, 
wt% g wwwtw w, wtwt www twtw, 

wwt gg wnw % i 


ww wtwt: 

| wwwwt, gwr^ wtw Rnwgww qft q^ ^wwrw gwrwt i 

WWW: 


WTWW 

gww <ih wfr wnw gww wwt ww ww%, 
wg gw u^k gww qrw wffw www % i 
g^w ww gwrw qft, qwwt gwt wtw i 

fwfwf Wtt fwWW W fww fwW gt| 3TWR I 

gwt WW WTwtt , 

| ww tfwwt, w www | wk wrq% 'wk Rrmgw < wi wrww w f wk wti gt fww w 
fwwrf | 
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UDDHAV: 

As you command. 

Uddhav goes and meets the sorrowing gopls. 


Song 

Listen to Uddhav’s preaching, O ladies of Braj, 

The treasury of beauty, virtue, charm, and all good qualities, 10 

The emblem of love, the embodiment of romance, producers of a host of joys, 

Revelers in Syama and Syam, the new moon of Vrindaban. 

Listen, O ladies of Braj ! 

To tell you one message from Syam have I come to you. 

I could not speak; nowhere had I the secluded place and the opportunity. 

I constantly thought in my mind, ‘When shall I find a (suitable) place, 

And, having delivered the message of Nandalal, return to Mathura? 

Listen, O ladies of Braj ! 


svami : 

Song 

With libation of water, they seated him, 

And again they walked around him. 11 
Knowing him as Syam’s own friend, 

Much service did they do him. 

The girls of Braj with smiling face 
Asked news of Nandalal. 

‘Is Balram’s brother well? Speak sweet words. 
Listen, O companion of §yam.’ 


A GOPl : 

O Uddhav, tell us something of the well-being of Syamsundar, who is dear as life to us. 

UDDHAV: 

Song 

Well are Balram and Syam, 

Well are all their companions. 

All the Yadu family are well; 

All are supremely happy. 

To ask the well-being of Braj 
Have I been sent to you. 

He will meet you in a few days; 

Be not impatient in your hearts. 

Listen, O ladies of Braj ! 

O Braj ladies, I am Uddhav. Your dear Syamsundar is quite happy, and he will meet you 
in a few days. 


songs (gayan) are found in early pages of the same work. 
11 Tokens of great respect. 
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PTPft : 


qqq : 


TTFFT 

gfq qt^q q^r qq ^*pq -$ spirt, 
4,«Pt>d sqqq 3FT snqq qqiqt I 
fq^q W frtf, qq qf%T WI^J, 
t qq-#fe qqtqft qqq qiq ddld I 

^cT qf 5TFT qft I 


qPFT 

t ^q q qf| fr qrq qt 3rrf^r qqt, 
qfw fqqq tp^t, qfr m wj fqwt 1 
^tf, 5TC, TOW W, qq qq qrff, qqfW, 
qq x, qq < 4 <.dd qq qtfq qfi qqqw 1 

q*ft 3fq qFPt I 

I ** faw TOPfqq% fq^f W 3 TPT TT Tft ft, qf sfffq |? 

' J q r t% f 3 rfc qq qqf oqrqw f 1 f^r if, <pr if, iftcr if, qfqp if, 

T^ - ^ *f> sp^l^T if, srf^T if, qq if I PTIH^P V Tifrfd^^q- ^ ^qq f, qq 

qwf sqnq f I 


WtfaqT : 


tot 

^*tw q^r qt qftfq, qrq TOt q^ wft, 
fq^ q*qq ptft qq wt qpq gqt 1 
#q qq qq niRi'M qlffq qq fqqqq, 
qq qq TOT ffr, qq sqpj 12 ^ 
qqr gq tot % i 

| q^q, TOK^T W>T qfT f sftr qftq qftfq f ? fq qqf q qf| qjq 

I 1 ^Tq^qr q qqf qqrq #' qqrfr gq qq fT qpff I 
q^q: 


qnrq 

qf qq tot wfq, qq fqqq | wqqrt, 
fqfqpT, fqqqq, tot qff qrqf qqqt 1 

fTq' q qfq q qTfqqq qq qq qf| ^ 
3T5qq ^qrfq qTO f q<FW fqqq qq 737^, 

qqr qq qrwft i 
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svam! : 


Song 

On hearing the message of Uddhav, 
Recollection of (Krishna’s) form came to them. 
Their lotus faces became excited, 

Their limbs as if possessed. 

The Braj women, overcome by grief, 

Drooped and fell to earth. 

Uddhav revived them with a sprinkle of water, 
And, making up something to say, 

He talked philosophy in this way. 


uddhav: 

Song 

He is not far from you; 

Look with the eye of wisdom. 

He pervades the entire universe; 

His form as Brahman is extraordinary. 

In iron, wood, stone, 

Water, land, space, 

The motionless and the moving, all 
Reflect the effulgence of the light of Brahman. 

Listen, O ladies of Braj ! 

O good women of Braj, who is that Syamsundar in separation from whom you are weeping? 
He has the form of light, and exists everywhere—in me, in you, in the wall, in the earth, in 
the wind, in space, in fire, in radiance. Syamsundar has the form of light, is made of Brahman, 
is omnipresent. 


the gopIs : 

Song 

Who is the light of Brahman? 

What do you call wisdom, Udho? 

Straight is the way of the love 
Of our handsome Syam ! 

Showing the charming shape 
Of his eyes, speech, face, nose, 

By his love-thuggery 12 he stole 
All our wit and wisdom with his flute. 

Listen, O comrade of Syam ! 

O Uddhav, what Brahman is Syamsundar, and who has the form of light? We don’t know 
any such person. Syamsundar played the flute and stole our wisdom and wits. 


uddhav : 


Song 

This whole creation has attributes; 

His form is without attributes. 

Changeless of form, detached, 

He makes no contact with the three gunas. 
Having no hand nor foot nor nose 
Nor eye nor speech nor ear, 

He is the splendor of the imperishable light, 
the mine of the whole Universe. 

Listen, O ladies of Braj! 


12 Thagauri suggests pretence of sweet friendship, followed by sudden violent attack 
‘thuggery’ in an original Indian sense. 
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ef^ fppRT ^ PPt PPTP R ^PTT PP Ptff RPft, PT 

RTTP^RT % P fTP | P PTP I, P PTR |, P RTP |, p PR |.| Pf pt PfTPP 
|, PP PRTP | I PRTPPTP ft |r PP PPf RTFR | I fPP! P^PT |, 3^ PtPT 
1 1 pt pppft pt R'Tf rp ft pff fR ptr 3 P ^r PRt i 

pr P>ft: 


PTPP 

3ft PR PlffP fpft Rft fRP PTRP RTPt ? 
qTFP fpp Pt PP Rft R> FT PF PTPt ? 
pffRF P PPP fpPt, FTPPF fppt fTP, 

PR PtfKl |JF f, JPT R1*f pp FTP, 

PRT gp TPTP % I 

pp ?PIPF/PT R fPF PFPt I <JP Rft fp; RPR PP P ft fPF PFPt | I PFR PPP 
|, jRp 3TTP fTPP pf RTPT PPTPt I PR |, PT fR fPF PTRP RFTPt I Pfpp P PPTP 

r ptipT i pr % ptr pptftpT % ptpt 1 Ptr r^^pt pfrT pip i|, fp pfr PR5f FTf 

C\ 

% PTP I 
PPP : 


PTPP 

Ptff Rft 5P RFf PTR pffp; fPPT P PTPT t 

fppR <JF PPTP^RT PPTP Tft ft, FT% P RT3t Pf | P PP3 FTF | I fT, PR 
PTP PPFF ^ fR f Pt Pff I Pt RfPT RfTP % fPF FfT pp p PIP P^T PPP 
PFpt PTPT RTt I FTFJ PP §P Rft fp fP PPR PtP R PTP, Pft PTP PRt I 
fT, PR FTf PTP PRt ft fp PPP PTTT P PTPt TPTPt PtT P>T PTTP RTt, 
Pp PTP PPcI TPTP I fRT ‘ PfT pf*F PT PP if' Ft PP Ffr Rt pfar ^ft 

pftfft pr r fpp pp pp RrpgRP r pip prT ft i 

PR FtFt: 

fP spff RTPJRP R PTPf RRT p! PP’ I Pt Pt PPR PP P PP ft PPT^ fPP p fpFTP | 
PtT TP f I Pt PT PPRPt PP R PTfpR fP>T PT RPRPt Pf R Rfp PPT I 

% N C\ CN N rs 


PPP : 

ijp RP R PPT PF> PPT3ft I RP RTt, ‘ RP R^ P PfRT | PTT PfI JT 
PTP ’—3R# RP RT>ft P> 3R# RP fppp, P^ RP RT>ft P> P^ RP fppp I 

' -o -o 

PT P f ® RP RTt I PTP PTTP RTt I fRT ?PTP^RT PRT^ fPP PfTPP PRt 
PFP f PTPP I 
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That Syamsundar, about whom you are saying that he played the flute and enchanted your 
hearts, has neither hand, nor foot, nor nose, nor ear, nor face. He is made of Brahman just 
as light is. Being in radiant form, he is present in all places. He is within me, he is within 
you; so he has no form at all which you could see. 


a gopi : 


Song 

If he had no mouth, say who ate the butter? 

Without legs, tell who ran from forest to forest after the cows? 

In his eyes he put collyrium; he took up Mount Govardhan with his hand. 

Nand and Yasoda’s son is he, Prince Kanh, the Lord of Braj. 

Listen, O companion of Syam! 

We have seen that Syamsundar. You say that we have seen him only in grief for him. He 
has eyes. With our own hands we have applied collyrium (to them). He has a mouth, to 
which we have fed butter. With his feet he has herded the cows. He is the son of Nand and 
Yasoda, and Kanhaiya is his name. We know him well. 


UDDHAV: 


Song 

He whom you call 4 Kanh’ 

Has no father nor mother! 

He whom you are calling Syamsundar hasn’t any mother or any father. One thing is indeed 
certain: that he is Brahman. It was to perform Mas that he came to Braj, and he performed 
his Mas. But now you say that you will obtain him by weeping; you cannot obtain him. 
Yes, in one way you can obtain him: Rub ashes on your body and take up yoga, as mendi¬ 
cants rub on ashes. Moreover, having become pure in the fire of Brahman, when the fire of 
Brahman itself worships a face having the form of Brahman, then you will be able to obtain 
Syamsundar. 


A gopI : 

Why should we repeat the name of Syamsundar in the guise of yogis? He is with us, as it is. 
He is seated in our hearts and has been there continuously. Then who would let go of the 
treasure of love and load themselves with the corpse of religious action? 


UDDHAV: 

Why are you calling religious action evil? Perform religious action. ‘By performing religious 
action there is salvation, residence in the city of the supreme Brahman.’ If you do good 
religious action, then you will obtain good fruits; if you do evil religious action, then you 
will obtain evil fruits. Therefore perform some religious action. Take up yoga, then Syam¬ 
sundar, who is made of Brahman, will be obtained by you quickly. 
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3 RT Tfm : 

3TST cR? qf qq qq qTqf fq WH qft fw |' 3ftq fqq qq fqR fqq 
WFiq-R fqq TRT fqR fqq q fqRq f eft fpR fq qq q>q % f^q qt ? 
^T qT qFT qy % fqq % ^V[ft 3TTRR ^ fFT rff ^TWHT fqK fqq qqft 
MI L d' ^PT, qt^T 5TRf fPl I 3ftT qq fq qqT qq RTPTqRT ft f dI < Mid 
q f ? eft ddqt fqq % fPPf fq qTf Tft f qf fdl < <|<q q fq f fPiT 
fq qrt qq qqq q qt' ? 

(qtfqqt q qqq q qqq qP: qk qqq qfq qqt) 

qtfqqf: 


qiqq 

qft qrq, 3fft RfFTPST, q^qTq WTf, 

qqqqq, fqftrfq fqqfq qq fqq m »nf i 
qrf q qft qqr +'<% qt *qrqq g?q ? 

I’q fqfq qq q qfft qft 3qqr«rq %g, 

frsr wt t q| ? 

q^q: 

qq qt fqqf fqqrq fqqt 3fk qrfqq % fqq q sqrq^qq fqrrq f i 

(q^q qqq f afk qifqqqqt % qqqf q fqq qqq f i q>fr qq -qqq q> qqqrqT |3 tt 

^qqt f qk wqq % qfk q^q q qfeft f) 

q>ft: 

kqt, 


T TT^R’ 

qtq q| t qqq, qyq qiq qff qrq, 

^qrqt fqk ?qrq qqttqrq qfTq , 13 
frt qkft qqqt fqt, qfqtqTq qfyq ; 

3 R q^ fq qiqq qqt qiqt qqq *qTq i 
qRq qqf qtq qt i 

q^q, 5^ it qqr fqqq' % qff qq qt qrqt, qr fq qtq q^qq rrtt qt ft, 
qqq TRTqt qqrq^, qtq qr% qq ifft q qqq qrq qf| qq |, 3ftq qft 
qqfpTTq qqqTqq q qqq fqq qqq qq I q qqr q t qq ft fqqr f i 

qtqt: 

qrqq 

^ ^ fqsr Ff ^tq qff sqiq, 

mtf 5?q % qqqfR qf snqff 3 nq i 
^q% fqqf qq q qrffq qw fqfqq, 
qq c qrqq qTqq fft gqqT 14 qrq qfqq, 
fqq qf qtq % ? 
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A GOPl: 

People do religious action as long as they feel that they have not met the Lord, and when 
Syamsundar for our sakes dwells day and night in our hearts, for whom then shall we do 
religious actions? Religious actions are done so that our behavior may be purified and the 
Lord may be obtained quickly by us, obtained soon. Why should we do religious works 
when Syamsundar himself is with us? He for whom we are longing is seated in our hearts, 
so why should we do those religious actions? 

The gopis make Syamsundar manifest in their hearts, and begin to speak to him. 


the gopLs : 


Song 

O Lord, O Lord of Rama, Lord of the Yadus, Master of the Senses, 
Without Thee, O Son of Nand, all the cows are straying. 

Why not be gracious again and comfort the cows and the milkmaids? 

We are sinking in the waters of the Ocean of Trouble. Pray give support. 
Why remain cruel ? 


UDDHAV t 

Syamsundar is seated in the gopis’ hearts, and I have disputed with them! 

Uddhav gets up and falls at Radha's feet. A bee is seen hovering about, and the gopis while 
seemingly addressing it, speak to Uddhav. 


a gop! : 
Look! 


Song 

Someone says, ‘O bee, you have no shame! 

Your master, Syam, is called “Lord of the Hunch-back Woman . 3 
Called “Lord of the Milkmaids’’ here, his rank was too low. 

Now the Yadu family has become pure by eating the leftovers of a maidservant! 

Why are you talking so big?’ 

See here, Uddhav, your companion who there [in Mathura] has made a chief queen of 
Kans’ maidservant, and who is not ashamed to live with her who used to bring sandalwood 
paste every day, here [in Braj] is ashamed to be called ‘Lord of the Milkmaids . He 
has always been as cruel. 


a gop! : 

Song 

Someone says, ‘This (man) is cruel; sin does not affect him. 
He himself is the creator of sin as well as piety. 

In his merciless form nothing is surprising. 

Even while suckling, he took away the life of PGtana. 14 
That was the act of his infancy. Whose friend is he?’ 


13 Kubarlnath: ‘Husband of Kubja.’ See p. 167, Lila 11, 

1 4 Seep. 172, Lila 53, 
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qft qqft, q qqf qlr fqqr f i fqq f qqT qiq qq^rr q qrq fftft i fqq? ?q 

fMlf«i 3TTf, fqq qqq? ftq|t I 

(dqqqr q qfqqq ft i qqr qtqt q qqR Trfqqqqt % q ft 3ftr MVdqqnqt 
qq qft fq fqr qR qqqft qqTcft f ) 


TTCT: 


trq? q>ft: 


qiqq 

3TT3ft qqt qTcfr gqra, q^ qt fqqt qqqq i 
qtq qRt, qqq qqt, fqqq q 3nf qrq i 
srMrqf qftft qft, qq fq^R fqfR i 
qtqffqf ^rq qf, f^r pR jqnr i 
sTT^fr f^rff frq qiff, fq q qRt qqftfq i 
qqqt qfqqq ^tff q? qRt fqq qt sftfq i 
fqrqt|t qqqrq q qtfft qqqq ^tr i 
q qqq qq qq fqrf fq urn qq qTR i 


qiqq 

fq qqqT qfq ftq pt, 
ftq-q^q §q qrq fqqrft i 
qqf <pq qq qq qRt, 
qfqq qq qrq qft qtqr q^r ft i 
qfq fqR q 15 qrfq Iwt, 
qq? qq qft qf 5TRT fqfRt I 
qfq Tf qrq qf q, 
q fqq qfq qT qq qrq pit I 


fq qrffq % fqq q^q I fqr fqq q>fqq q qft fqq gq mqrcR % qqqq ^qq 
q qRTq i qtr q fqq q~t fqqrq qReft twt, qrq fqq qq qqr qfq ? qrqft 

^ * r> CS CN CS 

qft qqrq | fq fq% qrqq qfq q fq% fft cqrft % qqrrqTq Rqq^qq % 
qT^, qt q ftft qqq ftsr qiq qftr fqq fttfqq % fqq q wrqq^qq qqft fqnq' 
t» fa» qtfqq q qqqft ^qqr |... qrcft q fq%— 

qq ^ ft qq qfq qft qqqRq qft qq, 
fqqqq qt qq qq qft, qft qq qftqq qq, 
qfqq fqq q| i 16 

fq qf qq qt qq qqtq % feq ( qfi^qsft % foq ; q| qt qqt 3ft qq% fqq 

qqq' f, q qnf qqq qf qr qq ^t qi qq qrs i 
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0 friend, this Syamsundar has always been cruel. In his infancy he killed Putana. She came 
to give him milk and he killed her! 

Uddhav gives Krishna's letter . A gopi takes it and places it in the hand of Radha, and Radha, 
after looking at it again and again, reads it out to all. 


RADHA : 


Song 

Come, friends, I shall read this letter which the King of Braj has written. 
‘Perform yoga, cast off your ornaments’—he was not ashamed to write this! 
From looking and looking down the path my eyes have become dim ; 

From calling and calling for Krishna blisters have formed on my tongue! 

O friend, the fault is not in Krishna ; it is we who committed an impropriety. 
Breaking our marriage vows, we made love to Krishna. 

Afifectionless is Nandalal; loving was the son of Dasarath. 

From forest to forest he wandered in search (of Slta) while this (man) 
abandoned the Braj girls! 


A gop! : 


Song 

We are the weaker sex, troubled, very wretched. 

4 Friend of the wretched’ is your sweet name. 

Why have you become so obstinate now ? 

The grief of the abandoned Braj girls—O what is it to you? 
Kumar 15 says, ‘Come soon and meet us. 

Thine is the life of this body. 

Our eyes will remain open at death 

If we do not meet the Darling of Nand now! ’ 


uddhav: 

Blessed are these gopis, who have shown me a vision of Syamsundar in their hearts. And, 
how shall I, who was continually disputing with them, seek pardon of them for this. This 
is surely the remedy for it: 1 shall sing the eulogy of their dear Syamsundar in their presence, 
and then they may be pleased with me. And those gopis in whose hearts Syamsundar is 
seated because his sign is on them ... for that reason 

Now 1 shail become the dust of a footpath in the Braj country, 

That those who are the vital root of Braj may put their feet on me while walking. 

This is hard for the sages to attain! 16 

Somehow, may I become the dust of this Braj, for which Mahadev and the very great sages 
eagerly long. 

i * Kumar hr. Rasdharl Kunvar Pal here uses one of his own compositions. 

16 Nanddds, ‘Rasapancadhyayl’, in Lala Slta Ram, Selections from Hindi Literature, 2 

(University of Calcutta, 1921), 253, with variations. 
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3TTWT^T RRT^KRRg RPT 
KRRK f4rf4 KeK?4ta4RR, 

KT gTRR H'dKKIK'R R fgRT 
KRKKRKRf Rf44FRRRTK I 17 

S3 oO S3 C "N 

f% Klf KK^ 4 K KR 4 KR RK d 1^, KR 4" dRI Tdl RK d |K>, fK RT KKK 
rr 44 44 444 k gfKK rr rK 4 kt w 4 rr 4 4f rrt rtf 

rk, 4 rk4 44 rkk kr 44 kttk qf, 4 irtk 1rt£ i ‘ RfKR |rr r| 'i 

KTRK 

kr 44 rk k4, 44 4 kk RqiR, 

4cR ff4[ RKK 4 4k RK 4nT RTR, 

?rt kk 44 44 i 18 

3rd, 4 4fR 4r kktf rr, 4k kktf rtk 4 kkrtk 4 r 4 44 fK ‘ krtrr, 
44 f44 rk ^r ’ sdr wr k| ‘ 4k ' 4 4 k^t 44 fK: 

w 

4k 4 rkt4 4 rkt4 44 rkrrr 4, 

44 KTfR 444 KffK gK 4 fw44 i 
kkkr 44 5rt3t4 4 rkt4 44 rjrtrk 4, 

KfR Kfe r^k 4 4k 4 rktr4 i 

CN CN C. CN 

fK^K 44 3RT3 t4 4 rrf4 44 rjrtrr 4, 

S3 C 1 

44 44 kkrk % kk 4^t rir4 i 
4k 4 44 4k 4 rrtrk 4, 

CN C 7 

KTRT fKR KRT f 1 R 3n4 rtk ktr4 I 

rkrtk 4 krk kkr g4 4 4 Kg 4 krttr, 44 44 RKg rkt 4 rtk 4 
krtrk 4 4 i 44 4 RKg rktk 4k, 3t4k rk 44k 4 rkk kr 4 44 ktkt 

iftK I KKffK RKRTK K 4 44 KR |, RTK KKRTK RTK k4rRTK KTR R K RK 

^ CN V3 CN 

rtk, TKg 4f rr 44k k 3r4 4 rkk 4 f rrk Rdwr rr i kt 4 | fK: 

44 KRT RK RK KR k4 rkktk rr 4 I 
| kr ^k4 kr4, 3rt 4 Kgf | k4 4 i 

kkrtr k ki 4 I fK | rr 444, 4 4 44 kr | 4 rt% krfrkt'’’ rtr 
qiK r 4 rk rtr; qiKg Kgt 4' 3 rk 3tt 4 qf g^d 4 k kr 4 4 g^i r rrt 

4 SRiR k4 | KK I 4kR 44 KRT RK gRlKT RK 4 k 4 KKKTK KK 

4... kr 4 g^K wjn 4r 3^07 4 ^ | ^tk i 4 tt4, 4 rrtk 3rk 
3tt4 k t k f4r 44 k % KtpRf 4, 4 k rk 44k 4 4 kkk rt kk kt 4, 
3TKKT KKK KK 44 K>KK KT KTK, 4 4 4t K fKTR ^4 | RR, k4 3R 4 
RTKgRT K KTK K KK 4 444 KKR, 3dK RTKgRK 4 Kf fK | k4, 
g^qT^ feRf ^ KKKFTT 4 g4 f I RPT K|t KKTT k4 4 |T ? KTK KK 4 k4, 
k4 rkk kr k kkk 4k i 
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O may I be one of the shrubs, creepers, or herbs in Vrindaban, 

Devoted to the dust of the feet of those (gopls) 

Who renounced kin and the path of respectability, difficult to relinquish, 

(And) obtained the place of Mukund sought after by the revealed scriptures. 17 

May I somehow become the dust of Braj. May I become a leaf or vine in Braj, so that when 
the Braj gopls set out after hearing the flute of the Lord, and 1 am then some leaf or vine 
in Braj, the dust of their feet will fall upon me, and I shall achieve my goal. ‘This is difficult 
for the sages to attain.’ 

Song 

There is nothing under my control, that I may devise a remedy. 

If Mohan be kindly, then I shall go and ask this very boon, 

If he would graciously grant it! 18 

Oh, I shall go from Gokul to Mathura and, after going to Mathura, I shall ask the Lord, 
‘Oh king, please grant a boon.’ And the Lord may say, ‘Ask!’ Then for what shall I ask? 
(I shall ask) that: 

Song 

If Thou makest me a peacock, 
make me one of Vrindaban. 

Dancing and calling, 

I shall please Thee. 

If Thou makest me a monkey, 
make me one of Vrindaban. 

Jumping from tree to tree, 

I shall demonstrate my power. 

If Thou makest me a beggar, 
make me one of Vrindaban. 

Daily shall I beg and eat 
the scraps of the devotees. 

If Thou makest me a parrot, 
make me one of Vrindaban. 

‘Radha Krishna, Radha Krishtja! ’ 
through the eight watches shall I sing! 

If the Lord is pleased with me, then I may say, ‘O King, make me such a thing that I may 
become that thing in Vrindaban. Make me anything, and let me get the dust of the feet of 
the gopls.’ Because the Lord, after giving to those persons who repeat his name the fruits 
appropriate to their deeds, is quit of them; but here, even after giving his own self to the 
gopls, he remains their debtor. It has been said : 

Should I do benefactions for ten million kaipas in return for your vow, 

O heart-stealing damsels, I could not be freed of debt. 

The Lord has said, ‘O Braj gopis, to my (devotees) who repeat my name I shall award the 
fruit appropriate to their deeds, and be quit. But here, if I hand my very self over to you, I 
shall not be able then to become discharged of debt to you. If for tens of millions of kaipas 
I do favor for every single one of you, I shall not be able through that to be discharged 
of debt to you.’ Well, if the Lord himself remained those gopls’ debtor after giving his own 
self to them, then why should I not have fulfilment if I become the dust of the feet of the 
gopls, or if the dust of their feet falls upon me? 

Let me go now, and I shall go to Syamsundar and tell him the message of Braj and shall 
say to him ‘O Lord, the inhabitants of Braj are greatly troubled in separation from you. 
Why are you lolling here in Mathura? Please go to Braj, and by going there give them joy.’ 


17 Quoted from Bhagavata Purapa, X.47.61. 

18 Nanddas, Bhanvar-git, p. 30, with variations. 
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(toto 1 )- tot | fttq qrft ft tottoto fftTOfr f ) 


WRI : 

35ftt, ft ftft TOTO ftf qfftftt: 

TOTO 

T Pqftt ^T% Tft TOTOftT I 

tor, qftt qq |fqq toto, tttstY qftfft qqfar i 

ttt> 3mftq?q ^ fttqr i fttq qf qrro | i q^r qq ftqrq qft |, froro qft 
to fto ftf qrfq ft qff qfq qft, TOff ftqrq ftt qroq q^ ftft toto ft ft fttftt i 

(TOR qR fqq TOT f) 

TOR «TR : 

qft qro TOgq, ^ q^T ft qrq, eft ?Riqt qftftt to[ fttftt i ir to gftft 

|, fttq ?rqft tot ft TOft toft ft' i TORgroq % froT... qfq qqroq fq to to 
eft : 


qrqq 

qq to qftftt, q qfq to qfqro ftte, 
to qfqro tsq ftt stq to s^qrroft i 
fq to q|'q, ^ ^ ^ tort ft, 

TOfftTOt, tor, ftqf to 19 to fqfTqqt i 
ftt TO qfftt, q qfftt qq TOUT TOST, 
fttf uroq, fttqR q TO^rftt to tort i 
qrq TOfftftt tor qft, % TO q^ qtftt qffq, 
to? q qftftt 3>ftt, qrq qr? qrqqt i 
to qftq ft tot, % qrft qiq ft to^ fttftt i 

q^q: 

ftt TOUT W, ft TO^ TORT I 

(TOgTOt TO qqqr ftt TOqrq) 


Rrftt: 


qrqq 

ftf^ fqfq qq qfrorq tor tott fftfq qrftt i 
TfftTORT qrotq ftq ftt qqq qqrftt I 
qtftt qq TOqq qrot, ftftR qq qftt qq i 
qrqq qft ft +¥ tot. ftt qfq fttqq qq i 

qfqq fftq q| 120 
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Uddhav goes , and on the way meets Yasoda . 
yasoda : 

Odho, please say this to my precious boy : 


Song 

Convey Mother YaSoda’s blessing: 
§yam, may you remain my darling son! 
Live ten million years! 


Please convey my benediction. And this is butter. This is from those cows which he brought 
up with his own hand. Please give this butter from those cows to my son. 

Enter the sons of the cowherds . 

SONS OF THE COWHERDS : 

O brother Uddhav! If you go there, convey to him our message: that we are much 
distressed, and he should come and let us see him soon. Without Syamsundar... If the 
Lord does not come to Braj, then 


Song 

Braj will not remain, nor any Braj woman. 

The wives of Braj will not wait in their accustomed seats. 
The bowers will not remain, nor the flowers of the plantain. 
The Kalindl, kadamba , Banslbat 19 will not tarry. 

The cows will not remain in Braj, nor their calves. 

O Lord of Gokul. (only) the stories will be left in Gokul. 
Go and tell §yam there is love even now. 

Nothing will be left, Uddhav, but this word. 


Brother, return and deliver this message to him. 
uddhav: 

What you command, brothers, I shall say. 
Uddhav sets out for Mathura . 


svami : 


Song 

Harboring a desire in his mind in this way, he returned to Mathura. 

With great love he did the circumambulation and prostration. 

He began to sing the virtues of the gopls; he forgot the virtues of Mohan. 
What shall I do with life, without the Root of Life? 

This is difficult for the sages to attain. 20 


19 Kalindl : the River Jamuna. 

Kadam : Kadamba, a variety of tree. 

BansI Bat: spot in Vrindaban from which Krishna is said to have called the gopls. 

20 Nanddas ? Bhaiivar-git , p. 31, with variations. 
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(W *) : 

3tft ft, *;* ** *3 *tf** % f**, «ft f% 3 *r *3R *1 *3 ft i 

£> ttJ l • 

wr wr 33 *, ^ 3i*t ? 

* 

ft *t*, * 3*rt i 
f*3: 

Wt **T, *3*3* f 33 ft | ? 

I 

ft f*T*t3, *3*3* f33 f, *3^ *3 3T f33T* * 3**3 3fT 3*3* f ? 
33* *33 ft, *3 * 3Tf *t 3Tf 3tf 3t* I 

f33: 

**t **T, g; 33t 33*t 333t *T* 3ft 3T | ? 

♦* 

ft *flTt3, * *3 * *f% 3n*t f 3 33 *3*T3t 3**% ** ft *3 f, 3*t 
f*3T3t * 3**3 3tf *ft *3 | I 3*: 33 **t *33131* 3 3** tJtff 3 
**TT * Tf ft I *t 3lf * 3t* 31 3f f f% : 

*T*3 

3*3t*3 Tf33*t fft *ft ?fst, 

3*ft *ff 33t **ff 3f *T*t *5t I 
* 3F*t *3 3PT 3, f***t fft 3*, 

3t ^H+t 3*3T*ft f**3t *3t 3*, 

%t* 3f ** f 21 ? 

*ft *?*Tt3, *33T3t 31*% f%* *3 f ft* 3t* 3*3 #tff 3 *fT *% ft I 
5*t *3 3t 3*T g*r£ I *fRT3, 3T 3** * *3 * *fs*t f ft *3 3t 
*3T g*t: 


*t** 

*f*3 *3 3t *3T *3tf I 

T* 3t s*3t *t* *3 *33 %** ft *fe *tf I 

3t 5 * 3ft *ft 3t *13', 3t * 3*ff ?J*tf I 

333 *f*, *3 3* ffftf ** *** ** *1* I 

33 33t 3fft *ft f T f 3tf I 

f3ft 3^ f*f *1 *tft, f*** 3ft f*3TTf I 
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uddhav en route : 

Splendid, splendid! Laudation to the gopls of Braj, who remember Syamsundar in this way. 
While Uddhav circles the stage , the curtain at rear is removed , showing Krishna on his throne 
in Mathura. Uddhav approaches , walks around him , and bows low . 

KRISHNA : 

Brother Uddhav, have you come? 
uddhav : 

Yes, Lord, I have come. 

KRISHNA : 

Brother, are all well in Braj? 
uddhav bitingly : 

Yes, O Lord of Compassion, in Braj all are well; but what does the well-being of Braj mean 
to you? You are happy, whoever lives or dies in Braj. 

KRISHNA : 

Why brother, why are you talking so contrarily? 


uddhav. 

Yes, King, I have come after seeing in Braj how the Braj residents are lovingly worship¬ 
ing you. No one in the three worlds worships you so. And you are residing in Mathura, 
abandoning such affectionate Braj people! Therefore I say to you : 


Song 

And your tenderness, O Compassionate One, is a big lie! 

Until I looked, I treasured (such a notion). 

I went to Braj and learned your ruthless aspect. 

Those who depend on you, you hurl into a well! 

What justice is this? 21 

King, the Braj residents are thinking of you, and you, abandoning them, are staying here. 
Listen! I shall give you an account of Braj. When I arrived there, O King, I heard the condi¬ 
tion of Braj. 


Song 

Listen to the condition of Braj, O Master of the Senses! 

Seeing the pennant of the chariot, the yellow cloth, the ornaments, 
they rose and came running. 

The things that you said about Brahman 1 told to all. 

Shutting up my ears, I sang your virtues and your deeds with 
heart absorbed in love. 

One girl came from a great distance, saying 
4 He had some connection with us! Why did he forget totally?’ 


21 Ibid., pp. 31 f, 
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iTfRRT, ft m ft ^TR qfaft, ftt ftiftt ftro ft% #' 3pF cFT STO? zg\ 

«TfteT ^ mi I 3f>T ; 

iFFR 

3TFT 9T5T ftpT fftftsF, 

fft^f ft*T W *jfft fthft I 

3^t, fftt qPT, 3^ft, gftt §JT, 

3?ft, gftt qpr, qff qfft *rMt l 
3TfT, 22 rftr =# qrff ftp 
f=Rf 5q"qT Pro «(N 'lift! I 
m fft fftt «rftt cp, 

*nfft ft, rrH% ft, qffft ft, fthft 1 

TTfTTF^, Wfl ft Tfnft fqrft I IT i 3^T |jqr |ft ^rfi, aftr qrfftft ^rff iTfRT^, 

f% f*Tf? Vtfk #' ^ iR, qrq- 3TTfftft’ eft ftft qfeT-ftt STT'Wt 

Werrf *rf 3Ter qrft 1% g*r qfr 3 ft wft qrft, qf rrot, ^ qrftr, 

^Rfft ?Tff TTpft I 3^Tft eft qFft f%: 

iTT^FT 

' f*rft g^rronrr ihr qft *nroT gftt ’ 

*TfRM, qft ftftt fft 3^1T I 3TF}% f«HT % : 

ftftr tq ipft ft', fqftm «rrfft «nfftft ft 

f«TT «TOft TTf qrft ft?T ftt «Tf 

— iftT qft rrf?r qro arPnp frrorre, 

f 7 ? rftr tt|, ftt srftftf fftfft % iTf ' 23 1 
fteft 3RT qrfr fqrf' 3Tqftt ft ftl?ftt W^, 

’jftnr ft q - 3Rift sneT 24 , qrpr fttfft # qft' 
m ftt ft fftwr ftf srNft qftt, 

eft % qeft3TT eTO TRft W Tf I 25 

iTfirrsT, ifrfpT % ftt ^rtfr ^ ferftt ftftc | rraft | ftr fi? ftftr qftf |, f% ftt 

fi? ft wm qrft ftr sn T r ; T fftr^i^ 26 'error qrr froft i qfft stpt ft fir^ypr —qjftt 
% fttftro ftt arrr q fw—ftt fr ^wft fttT w«r ft qftt ftrrrT fw i 3 ttt 

Ptt fttfr qror % qw ^ itk 3j%% qr % tth ft ftrft ^rsftft qfttfrr: 

fttfq-q % ftgqro rft fttr q^ift ^rft, qfft tr ^ i 
^t Trft qf^qr, irf^rr ^ qft qrr? qroft i 
tfft qeft ftt ffro, qrfft ftftr 27 >rft, fenft i 
ft ^TfeT frRT Tift, ft ^ I' STOTfey mft I 
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O King, I went and arrived in Braj. Then the gopls of Braj, seeing me, came at once in great 
crowds, and : 

Song 

Some came and gathered in Braj, 

Some recited the tale of love. 

‘Please listen, Odho! Please listen, Odho! 

Please listen, Odho!’ this sound they raised. 

Thakur 22 says, who can describe that pain of separation ? 

Sarasvati, reading it, reeled. 

Then all I could say was, 

‘You are right, you are right, you are right, right!’ 

O King, the gopls assembled in great numbers, and began to be sorrowful, and to say, O 
King, ‘Syamsundar abandoned us and went away. When will he come?’ Then I spoke many 
of the things you told me to, that they should meditate on Brahman, do this, do that; but 
they did not listen to a single thing. Then they said: 

Song 

Ours is handsome Syam, 
the Path of Love is straight. 

O King, without you the condition of Braj is so bad that: 

Song 

I went to impart yoga. In the ocean of the tears of separation 
I just escaped drowning, Lord. The eyes of the women flowed so 
That the piercing stream exceeded the thousand currents of the Ganges. 

It is not the wrath of Indra, that you may save yourself by seizing a mountain. 23 
So much water has not been seen anywhere on earth. 

It could not be drunk up by the sages. 24 I wish to open your ears 

(To the story of) Jatayu and Prahlad. If you do not build the bridge of reunion, 

Then you may well remain alone on a banyan leaf ! 26 

King, there is now so much water from the gopls’ tears that it is not like the time of Indra’s 
wrath. When Indra made it rain, you raised up the King of Mountains. 26 If (you do not 
build) the bridge of reunion in Braj—that is, if you do not meet the gopls—then Braj will 
drown—and not only Braj, but the world will drown. Please remember again that time of 
the pralaya, when you will remain floating alone on a banyan leaf, because: 

The water of the tears of the gopis became a gutter, then a flowing channel. 

Those channels became streams ; the streams, cutting their banks, became rivers. 

The poet Tosh 27 says, if you are going, dear Hari, go quickly, O darling King of Braj. 
Those rivers wish to become seas, and from seas they will become universal floods. 


22 Thakur: unidentified author. At least three poets have used this signature, according 
to Ramchandra Sukla, Hindi-sahitya ka Itihas, pp. 379-85. 

23 See p. 168, No. 21. , J , 

24 Exploits may be hinted at like that of Agastya, who is said to have drunk up the 

entire ocean. „ , „ , ,. . . 

26 I.e., if the flood of tears is not stopped, it will become the flood of universal dissolution 

(pralaya), of which Krishna, floating on a banyan leaf in his Bdlamukunda form, is to be 
the sole survivor. See Bhagavata Purana XII.9.21-25. 

26 Mount Govardhan. (Bhagavata Puraita X.25). 

27 Tosh: according to Ramcandra Sukla, p. 282, this poet’s chief work dates from 
a.d. 1734. 
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ftffa % arigTf ^t ftr fRt sixt ff rr, jtrsV, frd, srfft <*ff, Rsfr 

fqR 3RF Rft 'RT^TcF 3 (*« Rt | «rft*T ft R’ RR '^TrCt' R 1^ T FT, 
arnt mz rr <rcft i *rfe rf r rVt ft Rsr ft ^rft Rfm % stt^t 
ft ffr f srnrft qrrft rr tr r srrRt i rt 3nq ?nr f Rt i fk 
RIFFTTR, wt, f f ^1% sfpft f ff: 

RFR 

sR ft ff«TF \ #5 % ff^RF $ft, 

ftrc^ Tfr, ?tr qfRR f, 

Rft sfR f rtrf ft wz hr fW ft^, 
ft^T ^ff f, FR RR RF FR f, 
rr q^rr ft qft, qr^T r rt r, 

RTRt 3FFRF ffftft 3TRR f I 
R^RIR ftR i'MIH 3FT3t RT ftff ftff, 
ftt ^t JRTRf, f*t ?RF RFR f I 

TrRftR ft fft RF | ff ^ft fft RR f ' rih^r, wtwr’ qrff f 

g*FR Tfr f I 3 TVt 3TTT f RRt, fk *3T ft 3ft RTRt f, ^ Rrf 
fRf f 3FRR |ft f, RFF RR f R TRt | ft Tiff R sft TFRf^k Rft f: 

*FTR 

3R t gft, f ^Rff TTffR ft 
ft RRR *nST fNk HlRR ft I 

C\ 

STF'Tf fffk Rff Rft R STR TR, 

$fa •TT T| f ^ 3RFFF ITT ?FR ft I 
Rk, 5^T fft fRF RTF 3R, 

=ff f zjxj ^ qRRr fr'FR ft \ 
rt ft ^ |w % jrj qrff ^ ff, 
rt Rfr fft 5^ fq-RR 4r i 

fRR t gft RR ffrR i 

of 7 ", 5^ fqr^ TFRF f' R R’RF €vz I 
RRt RR cF>ft^ -) T'R, 3^ qRR WtR | 

^fRTT ^R ^FR FFRft, qft TFR ^ i 28 

FF^ft FRR g^fT, WT ft R fR, 
rTr ^?F^fe r fqfr q-Rfr r ftR i 

RR R 3ft% 3FFR, fq"R qfTR ffr, 29 
#R RT Trff Tin ffft, 3rfcT R ffr I 

zfz R fvrrfr TT? Tfr, CTRT RFR fR, 
gr FT^T ##' fRF qrfT, ftR 3FFFFF ffT I 
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The water of the gopls’ tears flowed so that the spouts and gutters and drains began to flow; 
from them a stream began to flow with force. From the streams there came into existence 
very great rivers, and then a flood like the ocean occurred. If you do not go, then from the 
tears of the gopls not merely an ocean, but pralaya, will come about. That is, the whole world 
will drown. So go to Braj. 

And King,... well, I have just come after seeing the condition of Braj: 


Song 

Sit and hear the news of Braj, O Biharl. 

On the women of Braj the calamity of separation has fallen. 

On all sides like the flickering lightning the moon-faced ones shriek 
and cry in the ear like the call of a cuckoo, ‘Where is Mohan?’ 
Sankar says, how far can I speak? Speech is not possible. 

The urbane lady, the abode of virtues, I saw among the women, 
Roaming in Vrindaban through all the eight watches, O Syarn, 
Calling ‘Harl! Harll’ among the green green [hati] vines. 


The condition of the gopls is such that among the green vines they are calling ‘Syamsundar, 
Syamsundar!’ And you go to Braj now, please; and the gopls there are exceedingly distressed 
in separation from you. Please go and meet them. Radhika, who is the daughter of the king, 


Song 

1 shall tell Radhika’s pain. Give ear and listen. 

That moon-faced one became as an image of the dark rivers. 

In separation from you she forgot all food and drink. 

She remains unconscious due to the incessant downpour of trouble. 
Friend, you should heed this much advice from me : 

Go, and let her see the Treasury of Mercy! 

Otherwise, she will drown in the Ocean of Trouble. 

You will not find again the Daughter of Yfishabhanu. 


Please listen attentively, O clever Syarn. 

I saw Radha, O Flari, wasted in flesh by your absence. 

She has given up oil, betel, and ornaments; the garments of her body are soiled. 

The woman placed a bangle on her wrist; it reached the biceps. 28 
To speak some message, the beautiful woman came in my direction. 

Her belled girdle slipped and entangled her feet; she fell powerless to earth. 

In her throat not a word came to utterance ... 29 

Her eyes filled, she burst into tears, her heart very sad and wretched. 

Balancing herself, she rose and advanced; she showed supreme courage, like a warrior. 
After such kindness by Sur’s Lord, she took up hope of life. 


28 The remainder of this poem corresponds roughly with lines in Surdas, Bhramar-gTt-sar, 
ed. Ramcandra Sukla (Banaras, Sahitya-seva-sadan, samvat 1988 [a.d. 1931]), p. 66. 

29 This half-line is clearly audible but unintelligible. 
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fm>r # mm f i *rr wr #' T|Wt, rrf ^ 

jp ^ qjg- ^ «ft 3TPT T'TRf, eft, * ^t% tpTRfe m* 7 ! ^Tlft f^TTt WT m ffa - ’, 
tft rft i?t ft ^TRf^ 30 t eft 3TT1 f»TT iff, Mx #' f*t ef^ Ttm mf I 

fqfm feff, sft m fwx% fa^TTef m, 

>M tft mef, fr w i 31 
mt 32 sfrfw 3fT^ m STTcf | m feT 3% 
frfW I, sft mt | ^ m qft i 
m r m, fmv tft femi ^er, 

eT5 *T firm fat fafaf 3WFT qff | 

3RTT #' vtfst, TT~t XXXJ fm R ^eft, 

srr^r m r m tr# tft ttt mm qft i 

CN C 

3fn% fm «ft Ttfmrfat qft |# f I 
f^T: 

^ 3m, tt effa? 3R *f TTt?ft mTf fa ^ “Ft fm WXli ^i I S3 
mft fa r mrt f i ssRTftw w, m sft srmifm #' m r Tftmr mi | t' 
^t f i 

■$ g%er ^fx mt, nm, qs^ft gfa w, 
mm m # Fffat ^nh ? 

*fr #' 3m mrrt mt m qft qrf|, 
fat mft *ft *nf| #, twt r fmff RTf|, 

^fafa ^TTfa mt I 33 

srmrcft affa t', m mr, f ^ m 3^r m —^ft m 11 

3m: 

q^TTTTf, 3TTT ITS Tffat ft I f SSRfafa \ ffaif ®tf? 3ffat f I 
fT^T: 

eft effa Tffa ^ff snt, eft $ anfat 3ffa $, #' effa 3Rft ^mT^?f % m if TWT 
*h <137 I 

('d4°i' j ff ts ^ra’ ^ i qt'ftmr i ^^ 1 ^ 

3mf m Rtfqqf % m ^ fmrmR if ^ | ) 

| w, 5 3rf^ m srrm 1 

(^gmft % m ^mrfmf % Trffer mm % <rsm ^ ) 
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In separation from you Radhika is very sorrowful. At the time of my arrival she saw me 
and came to me, 4 Her belled girdle slipped and entangled her feet; she fell powerless to the 
ground.’ So she fell down then at my lotus feet, 30 and after falling, she began to weep bitterly. 

O Bipin Biharl, in your absence the maiden weeps violently; 

She seems withered by sorrow, like Gauri. 31 
The poet Candl 32 says, heaving a sigh, 

She who had been supporting herself on the body of another 
Staggered hither and thither and fell to earth. 

Not inhaling, she seems as if inert. 

Even then what is written by powerful (fate) cannot be erased by rubbing. 

The one who was (once) wrapped in perfumes I met yesterday in the groves. 

Today the daughter of Vnshabhanu is like a dusty mound. 


Without you, Radhika is very sad. 


KRISHNA : 

O Uddhav, I sent you to Braj to take a message, but you have begun to tell me the scandals 
of that place regarding what sort of person I am. When among the inhabitants of Braj, I 
bound myself by an oath to those Braj residents; I am that same person. 

O friend, was I in my senses—did I do well—when I sent you to bring news ? 

Whence have you got these faults of mine and begun to tell them? 

There is no difference between them and me, even for a single moment. 

As they are in me, thus am I in them, as water in waves. 33 

The Braj residents and I, O brother, are like water and the water’s waves. The two are one. 


uddhav: 

O King, you speak a falsehood. I have just come leaving the Braj residents weeping in Braj. 


KRISHNA : 

Then doesn’t it strike you as true? Well, then, shut your eyes, and I will show you myself 
in the company of the Braj residents right now! 

Uddhav sits down and closes his eyes . The gopis flock in joyfully . Seating himself with all the 
gopls , Krishna then speaks to Uddhav . 

O brother, open your eyes and have a look! 

Uddhav sees the Lord in company with all the residents of Braj. 


30 Caranarvind : Uddhav’s immodest reference to his own ‘lotus feet’ is a slip of the 
tongue on the part of the Svami, who in this and adjacent lines showed some loss of control. 

31 Gauri did long penances until, reborn as Uma, she obtained Siva as her husband. Siva 
Mahapurdna (Mathura, Syam KasI Press, samvat 1996 [a.d. 1939]), adhyaya XV, Slokas 
1-29. 

32 Candi: Candidatt Kavi, who, according to George A. Grierson, was born in a.d. 1841. 
(See his Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan , Calcutta, Asiatic Society, 1889, pp. 129 f.). 
The author and poem are positively identified by quotation by Thakur Siv Sirih, Sivsinh 
Saroj (Lucknow, Naval Kisor Press, 1926), p. 96, No. 192. 

33 Nanddas, Bhanvar-glt , p. 33, with variation. 
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*PT A eft mft 3TT ^TTf qft, 
far ftp g^i <i ^nrr ^ i 
fas'Pt % grf TTT-T#TT A, 

^PT At%A FT fafRT F# I 
fJT # WP F 5PT PT 5T55, 

t? ttot, ft^t, qrorr qr# i 
qq ipr jqirt cjrfRT, spt, 
far sppft ^ witt ^ i 
3T gpq 5 tt«t 55pft, 

3FPTt q>T <75^ 3*i| A i 

c\ 

55ft' ^TOJeft Tf ffafa 

37 qfafat TOT 3 I 

c\ 

TO TOT F 3TTO ft faM, 

TOT TOT 37 qftf TOT TOT 3 I 

c. c\ 

TO TTOT, TOT, Mir tt, 
sTTOTOT, fit TO TO? TO I ^ | 

| 'TT S£ T, A TOTOt TOP A f I fP eft PTO TOT TO3TOH % TFT A TOTO TO I 

TOTOTP: 

qfat sft TO3ITO farrtt PT?? q?t TO 1 

3TTpft Pt PF^t 3fT M PTeft | TOT TOTT q fTO % TOT wf TOft f I TO% 

qiq qf qfa toM % front to qt TOft | i pto tot srnt toto mA fpr 

3TTpft Pt Pt % 3TO TOT TO 3m TO TOFF t M f TOT TOeft qt 

qfat f tot# % q% to?to to to f' i 
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UDDHAV: 


Song 

In my heart remains this wish alone : 

That I might go on uttering Thy dear name. 

Seating Thee in the temple of my mind, 

May I keep gazing on Thy heart-enchanting form. 

May I pour the water of love into the bowl of the eyes, 

And wash, O Lord, Thy lotus feet. 

Becoming Thy loving acolyte, O Lord, 

May I ever rotate the splendid lamp of worship. 

That I may remain hanging on Thy breast, Lord, 

Make me a flower of Thy ban mala. 

Make me a kadamba on the bank of the Kalindl 
On which the waves continually dash. 

Make me a root of that tree 

Which Thou holdest with Thy lotus hand. 

O King of Braj, make me the dust of Braj 
On which Thy lotus feet will roam! 

O Lord, I am in Thy shelter. Give me, along with all Braj residents, vision of thyself. 

AUDIENCE : 

Cry, Victory to Vrindaban Biharl Lai! 

An arati tray is brought and rotated before Radha and Krishna , then deposited on the ledge 
of the platform . Spectators press forward , pass their fingers over the flame , press the hand to 
head and breast , drop a coin in the tray and leave . 
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KRISHNA DRAMA IN MATHURA 

• • 


On the raslila’s history, we have nothing in English beyond a passing remark 
by Growse that it was Narayan Bhatt, a disciple of the sixteenth-century 
gosvamTs Rupa and Sanatana, ‘who first established the Banjatra and the Ras 
Lila’. 1 In Hindi, however, there has been in recent decades a lively debate on 
the question, ‘Who was the originator of the raslila?’ The claims of the afore¬ 
mentioned Narayan Bhatt have been upheld by writers belonging to the 
Gauriya Sampradaya. Chief among them is Baba Krishnadas of Kusum- 
sarovar, the author and publisher in 1949 of a booklet entitled Raslilanukaran 
aur Srisrinardyanbhatt. Nimbarkite authors make the counterclaim that the 
real founder was a sixteenth-century sannyasi of their sect named Ghamandi 
or Ghamand-dev. The primary source of their information is a rare little book 
entitled Ras Sarvasva, written in 1892 by Rasdharl Radhakrishna, son of 
Rasdharl Biharilal. 2 3 4 An effort to adjudicate this dispute was made by literary 
scholars belonging to the Braj Sahitya Mandal—particularly by Krishnadatt 
Vajpeyi, Prabhudayal Mital and Ram Narayan Agraval.s In a class by itself 
stands the work of Dasarath Ojha, author of the book, Hindi Ndtak, Udbhav aur 
VikasA 

1 Frederick Salmon Growse, Mathura (2nd ed.), P- 72. 

2 Rasdharl Radhakpshna, Ras Sarvasva (Banaras, Hariprakas Press, 1892). 

3 Prabhudayal Mital, ‘Narayan Bhatt,’ Brajbharati, vol. 4, Nos. 4-6 (samvat 2003 [a.d. 
1946]), pp. 6-11. Ram Narayan Agraval, ‘Hindi ka Adirangmanc’, Himalay (Paush, 
samvat 2004 [a.d. 1947]), pp. 64-68; Ram Narayan Agraval, ‘Raslila ke Arambh-karta,’ 
Brajbharati, vol. 5, No. 5 (samvat 2004 [a.d. 1947]), pp. 12-14; Ram Narayan Agraval,‘Ras¬ 
lila ka Uday aur Vikas,’ Kanhaiyalal Poddar Abhinandan-Granth, ed. Vasudev Saran Agraval 
(Mathura, Braj Sahitya Mandal, samvat 2010 [a.d. 1953]), pp. 879-86; Kfishijadatt 
Vajpeyi, ‘Braj kl Kala,’ Braj-lok-samskriti, ed. Satyendra (Mathura, Braj Sahitya Manual, 
samvat 2005 [a.d. 1948]), pp. 139-47; Krishnadatt Vajpeyi, ‘Samskpt Sahitya men Ras,’ 
Brajbharati, vol. 6, No. 2 (samvat 2005 [a.d. 1948]), pp. 10-19. 

4 Dasarath Ojha, Hindi Natak, Udbhav aur Vikas (Delhi, Rajpal & Sons, 1956). 
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The Ras Sarvasva’s claim that the raslila became established through the 
efforts of Ghamandl expresses the traditional beliefs of old acting families of 
Karahla, the village which, in Growse’s day, was the principal center of the 
profession. The author was not able to examine this book personally but 
obtained manuscript copies of its most relevant portions. These show the 
historical part of the Ras Sarvasva to be an uncritical recording of a rather 
crude and fragmentary legend. 

The idea of enacting Krishna’s ras occurred first, says the Ras Sarvasva 
(pp. 8 ff.), to SvamI Haridas. (His writings date between a.d. 1543 and 1560, 
according to Ramcandra Sukla.) 5 SvamI Haridas went to Visrant Ghat in 
Mathura to obtain for his project the permission and help of ‘the teacher and 
supporter of the sect of Vishnusvaml.’ (This could refer to Vallabhacarya, 
1479-1531 or more easily to his son, Vitthalnath, who died in 1585.) The head 
of the sect agreed to help, and on the occasion of a great festival when fifty- 
two rajas were gathered together, he impressed them by causing ten crowns 
of the type used by actors to descend miraculously from the sky, and thereby 
obtained on copperplates the rajas’ testimonials or support. Then he and 
Haridas recruited brahman boys as actors, built a rasmandal in Vrindaban 
and on a certain night they caused the Maharas to be enacted. But when the 
impersonator of Krishna disappeared from the midst of the gopls as the 
Bhagavata story requires, he did not reappear and was not seen on earth 
again. A public quarrel with the bereft parents followed, and the Acarya and 
Haridas discontinued their attempt to organize mystery plays themselves. But 
they induced a man named Ghamandl to go and organize a troupe in the 
village of Karahla. There, he got the assistance of two brothers named Udai 
Karan and Khem Karan and started a successful tradition of enacting the 
raslila. It was carried on by Udai Karan’s son Vikram and has continued to 
the present day. 

According to Ram Narayan Agraval, the modern residents of Karahla 
support this story by showing, in a temple called Mukut ka Mandir , certain 
copperplates and a crumbling crown of peacock feathers which are said to 
come from the time of the first raslila. 6 Ghamandl’s samadhi or place of burial 
is still pointed out in the village. 7 A passing mention of his name in the Bhakta- 
mal of NabhajI, which was written some time between a.d. 1584 and 1623, 8 
gives us firm assurance that such a person was a noted devotee of Radha and 
Krishna in sixteenth-century Vrindaban. It occurs in a list which has been 
translated by Growse as follows: 

8 Ramcandra Sukla, Hindl-sQhitya ka Itihas (samvat 2005), p. 186. 

6 Ram Narayan Agraval, Brajbharati, vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 10-12. 

7 Radhakrishna, Ras Sarvasva, p. 11. 

8 Dhruvadas, Sri Dhruvadas krit Bhaktanamavali , ed. Radhakrishnadas (Prayag, Indian 
Press for Kasl-nagaripracaripl Sabha, 1928), p. 90. 
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These are they who met together at Brinda-ban and tasted all its sweetness. Gopal Bhatt, 
who beautified the temple of Radha Raman with all that he possessed; Hrishikes and Bhaga- 
van Das and Bithal-vipul, that ocean of grace: Jagannath of Thanesar; the great sage Lok- 
nath; Madhu and Sri Rang; the two Pandits named Krishan Das, who had mastered Hari 
in all his parts; Ghamandl, servant of Jugal Kishor, and Bhugarbha, the rigid ascetic. These 
are they who met together at Brinda-ban and tasted all its sweetness. 9 

A painstaking check of the little that is known about the chronology of the 

lives of all these persons—too tedious to record here—indicates that a.d. 

1530 and 1570 are the outside limits of the period in which all these might 

have ‘met together at Brinda-ban.’ Thus it is likely that Ghamandl was a 

contemporary of SvamI Haridas, as the Ras Sarvasva asserts. The list also 

yields a suggestion that Ghamandl may have been an older contemporary of 

Narayan Bhatt: Narayan’s guru, Krishnadas Brahmcari, is alluded to under 

the reference ‘ the two Pandits named Krishan Das.’ 10 The intimate associate 

of one’s teacher is likely to belong to an older generation. A seniority of 

Ghamandl over Narayan Bhatt gains additional plausibility from the order 

in which these two names are listed consecutively in the Bhaktanamavali of 

Dhruvadas. Dhruvadas, whose dated works are of the second quarter of the 

seventeenth century, was near enough to these men to be worthy of attention. 

He places his couplet on Ghamandl in the prior position, in a survey that is 

intended to celebrate the great devotees in chronological order. 

The verse by Dhruvadas yields the only respectable evidence available 
which connects Ghamandl with the rasllla. The lines of the Bhaktanamavali 
are as follows: 

G ham and* ras main ghamari rahyau, 

Vrindaban nij dham. 

BansTbat tat ras kai, 

See syamasyam. 11 

They can probably be best translated thus: 

Ghamandl swam in sentiment ever 
In Vpndaban, his home. 

Performing the ras at Bans!bat, 

He served §yama and Syam. 

Versions of the text exist which show a variant reading at a crucial point (*has 
for ras), but we shall have to assume that the critical edition has adopted its 
reading for good reason. 

From the above evidence we conclude that Ghamandl was without doubt 
a real person residing in Braj in the middle of the sixteenth century and that 
he was famous even in that century for some role in the performance of the 
ras. But these early books do not present him as the founder of the dramatic 
tradition. To find even a casual claim to that effect, we must come forward 

9 Growse, Mathura (2nd ed.), pp. 184 f., with Hindi text. 

10 NabhajI, Sri Bhaktamal, ed. SItaramsaran Bhagavan Prasad (Banaras, Baldev Narayan 
Sinha, 1903-09), p. 599. 

11 Dhruvadas, p. 33. 
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in time to the quite modern Ras Sarvasva, written in 1892 ! And even then, its 
author is interested primarily in giving an account of the way in which the 
dramas began to be produced by the people of his own village. Only incident¬ 
ally does he let slip an introductory word which implies that SvamI Haridas 
had just invented the style of drama at that time. It is not a serious historical 
statement. Even if it were, we could not take it seriously because it is made 
three hundred and fifty years after the event, and it is offered without support 
from any early authority. The story of Ghamandf s activities, taken as a whole, 
can be acknowledged to have genuine historical content, but the claim that he 
established the first successful raslila performances in the time of SvamI Haridas 
is too casually made and made in a book that is too late to have any serious 
force. As we shall see below, we have excellent evidence that the raslila was 
being performed before the earliest known date of SvamI Haridas. Ghamandl 
was not the founder of these dramas but an important figure in their develop¬ 
ment in the sixteenth century. 

We turn now to the claims of Narayan Bhatt. The earliest published form 
of the full story of his activities occurs in Pratap Sinh’s Bhakta Kalpadruma, 
published in 1870, and in the Bhaktamalaharibhaktiprakasika of Hariprapanna 
Ramanujadasa, dating from 1900. 12 These relatively recent accounts are 
apparently based on, or at least agree with, a full manuscript biography of 
Narayan Bhatt entitled Srinarayanacarya Caritamrita written in Sanskrit 
about a.d. 1700 by Janakiprasad. Its contents are summarized in Prabhudayal 
Mltal’s article, ‘Narayan Bhatt,’ and many long quotations from it are re¬ 
produced by Baba Krishnadas in his Raslilanukaran aur Srisrinarayanbhatt. 

Janakiprasad says that he himself was born in a.d. 1665 and traces his 
descent from Narayan Bhatt in the eighth generation. He says that his an¬ 
cestor was the son of Bhaskara Bhatta and belonged to a family of Tailaiiga 
brahmans adhering to the Madhva sect. Narayan himself was born in Madurai 
in a.d. 1531. Having acquired a Sanskrit education by the age of twelve, he 
composed shortly thereafter his first book called Vrajapradipika, in which his 
lifelong fascination with the Braj country is already apparent. Some time 
during his adolescence he made the long journey to Braj and took up residence 
at Radhakund. There he became an adherent of the Caitanyaite group by 
accepting initiation from Krishnadas Brahmcari, pupil of Gadadhar Pandit, 
the pupil and friend of Caitanya. While living at Radhakund, he wrote seven 
books, including Vrajabhaktivilasa, which he finished in a.d. 1553. 13 Later he 

12 Pratap Sinh, Bhakta Kalpadruma (Lucknow, Naval Kisor Press, sarnvat 1929 [a.d. 
1872]), pp. 51-56. Hariprapanna Ramanujadasa, Bhaktamalaharibhaktiprakasika, pp. 
106-12, 334, 570 f. 

13 Janakiprasad, Srinarayanacarya Car it am fit a, as quoted in Baba Krishnadas, Raslila- 
nukaran aur Srisrinarayanbhaf! (Kusumsarovar, the author, 1949), p. 25. 
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lived and wrote at Oiicaganv near Barsana. In a.d. 1569 he established the 
Temple of Baladeva in Uncaganv and the Temple of SrijI in Barsana and 
assumed the priestly duties of the former himself and put the other in charge 
of his pupil, Narayan Das SrotrT. The biography tells how he initiated the 
pilgrimage called the banjatra : He searched the countryside of Braj and estab¬ 
lished through mystical visions the spots in which the various deeds of 
Krishna had occurred in ancient times as narrated in the Varaha Purana. 
He set up images in many of these places and organized the group pilgrimages 
to these rediscovered spots. 14 The work then describes in the following terms 
the activity of Narayan Bhatt in causing the raslila to be performed at the 
stations on the pilgrimage trail: 

Then Narayanacarya, impelled by Krishna’s command, put Krishna’s garb upon a hand¬ 
some Brahman boy, and likewise the garb of Radha upon one and that of the gopls upon 
others, and that instructed person had the raslila performed everywhere. In some places he 
had Hari graze cattle in cowherd’s dress, doing in this way the lilas—the Kaliyadamana 
and the like, the arrangement of the floral decoration by Radha and the gopls, and what¬ 
ever other lilas Krishna had done, of many kinds. The incarnation of Narada per¬ 
formed all the representational lilas. On whatever day and in whatever guise Krishna had 
done a Ilia, on that day and in that place the son of Bhaskara Bhatta performed that Ilia 
through boys in the dress of Krishna and the others. From that time onward there came to 
be raslila everywhere in the forests and groves, at the sacred bathing places of Braj, and in 
the bowers. 16 

The last sentence is clearly intended to say that Narayan Bhatt was the first 
to produce raslilas in their most famous modern setting—the pilgrimage trail. 
But Janaklprasad does not clearly say, here or elsewhere in available excerpts, 
that the style of drama which Narayan Bhatt promoted was unknown before 
his time. 

Narayan Bhatt is mentioned in several other documents of respectable age. 
The older of these give much-needed assurance that such a man did indeed 
live in the sixteenth century, and all of them refer to his laying out the circuit of 
the pilgrimage trail—evidently the work for which he enjoyed fame. Dhruvadas 


14 Ibid., pp. 15 f. 

16 Ibid.: 

atha narayanacaryyah srikrishnajnapranoditah 
brahmanam sundaraip balam krishnaveshani vidhaya ca 
radhavesham tatha caikam gopiveshaps tatha paran 
rasalilani sa sarvatra karayam asa dikshitah. 
kutracit gopaveshena govatman carayan harib 
tatha lilap ca kfitavan kaliyadamanadikarp 
sanjhikaracanarfi kvapi radhagopibhir eva ca 
anya bahuvidha 111a ya yah kfishpas cakaraha. 
sarvalilanukaraparn karayam asa naradah. 
yasmin dine yaddp'kshe va krishno 111am cakaraha 
tasmin dine sthale tasmin bhattabhaskarasambhavah 
karayam asa tarn lilam balaih krishpadiveshibhih. 
tatah prabhriti sarvatra vaneshupavaneshu ca 
vrajatirtheshu kunjeshu rasalila babhuva ha. 
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in his Bhaktanamavali devotes to Narayan Bhatt a couplet that merely 
celebrates his revealing of the forgotten sacred places. 16 The most reliable 
information on this man is found in a surviving Sanskrit work of his, the 
Vrajabhaktivilasa. Growse knew a copy of the manuscript, dated a.d. 1553. 17 
Rajendralal Mitra has analysed another copy in his Notices of Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts. 18 The colophon describes the author as Narayana Bhatta the son of 
Bhaskara. Its thirteen chapters comprise a mythological handbook of the 
V, anayatra pilgrimage. It names and describes the twelve woods and numerous 
groves, connecting them with the stories of Krishna, praising them, and pro¬ 
claiming the merit of making the pilgrimage to them. Janaklprasad’s biography 
is confirmed here to the extent of Narayan Bhatt’s general dates and major 
accomplishment, but not with regard to his work in religious drama. 

The Bhaktamal of NabhajI, in its direct panegyric on Narayan Bhatt, says 
that he became a great lover of the Braj country, revealed all the hidden 
places mentioned in the Varaha Purana, and that 

He was an ocean of the nectar of devotion, 
always in the company of the saints. 

A supreme connoisseur of sentiment, unique, 
and a lover of Krishrialila. 19 

Unfortunately the word ‘Krishnallla’ is not specific in meaning; it need not 
refer to dramas. Priya Das’ commentary on this verse is less ambiguous: 

Taking the pleasures of the ras into place after piace 
he made them public. 

Thus lived the persons of taste ; ten million blisses 
they enjoyed. 20 

Priya Das plainly understands ‘Krishnallla’ to mean cultic observances that 
are visible, social, and of the nature of a public presentation. But his statement 
is still not explicit. For this reason, as well as because of the late date of Priya 
Das’ work, we shall not be able to take this particular verse of the Bhaktamal 
as early proof of Narayan Bhatt’s work in raslIla. 

Narayan Bhatt s name occurs in another stanza of the Bhaktamal , however, 
in a context that testifies unmistakably to his activity in drama. This stanza 
is devoted primarily to rehearsing the achievements of a certain Vallabh, a 
dancer: 


Dhruvadas, pp. 33 f., ‘Bhatfnarayan ati saras braj map^al son het, thaur thaur racana 
kari pragat kiyo saipket.’ 

17 Growse, Mathura (2nd ed.), pp. 82-84. 

Rajendralal Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (10 vols. Calcutta, Baptist Mission 
Press, 1874), 2, 54 f. r 

19 NabhajI, p. 860. 

20 Ibid.: 
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The darling of Braj, the good Vallabh 
gave rare pleasure to the eyes. 

Clever in the virtues of dance and song, 
in the ras he makes sentiment rain down. 

Then in the Ilia, surrounded by Lalita and the others, 
he captivates the divine pair. 

Very liberal of salvation, 

his fame gleams in the Braj circle. 

He performs the Great Festival, 
giving great joy to all. 

The supreme love sentiment brought into subjection 
Narayan Bhatt, his master. 

The darling of Braj, Vallabh, 
gave rare pleasure to the eyes. 21 

Here is excellent evidence that performances which cannot but have a strong 
historical connection with the raslila of Braj today were known in the sixteenth 
century. The person celebrated here was not merely a singer but also a master 
of visual presentation through dance and possibly through some other style 
of physical acting as well. His performances were like those of our time in 
showing a primary division into ras and Ilia. He was particularly famous for 
his performance of the great mahotsav, or the Krishnarasamahotsava, known in 
the terminology of the present day as the Maharas. Last, we see that Narayan 
Bhatt was associated with the appearances of this dancer in some superior 
way, probably as supervisor, director, or patron. Janaklprasad’s account of 
his ancestor’s promoting of the raslila is confirmed in its essential point. 
But Nabhaji mentions ras and Ilia as if they were already well-known, needing 
no comment or explanation. Nowhere in Nabhaji, Priyadas, Janakiprasad, 
the Bhaktakalpadruma , or the Bhaktamalaharibhaktiprakasika is there any 
statement that Narayan Bhatt was the actual inventor of the form of dramatic 
art which he promoted. This claim seems to have been first advanced by Baba 
Krishnadas in 1949. 

We know with fair certainty that the raslila tradition began before the time 
of Ghamandi and Narayan Bhatt. The evidence for this is in the reference to 
Krishna dramas in Guru Nanak’s hymn, Asa kx Var, quoted above (see page 
116). No matter how the place reference of this hymn is construed, it proves 
that the stories of Krishna were being enacted during Nanak’s lifetime and 
within the geographical limits that are relevant to our study. We have mentioned 
the strong Sikh tradition that the hymn is Nanak’s comment on plays which 


21 Nabhaji, p. 862 : 

sri brajvallabh su ‘vallabh’, durlabh sukh nainani diye. 
nritya gan gun nipun ras men ras varshavat. 
ab lila lalitadi valit dampatihim rijhavat. 
ati udar nistar, sujas braj manual rajat. 
maha mahotsav karat, bahut sabhl sukh sajat. 
srinarayan bhatt prabhu, param priti ras vas kiye. 
sri brajvallabh vallabh, durlabh sukh nainani diye. 
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he had seen in Vrindaban. The latest possible dating of this testimony is the 
year of Nanak’s death, a.d. 1538. Even this year precedes the likely time of 
Ghamandl’s activity and is the year of Narayan Bhatt’s eighth birthday ! The 
continuum of the raslila can therefore be traced back beyond these men into 
the early decades of the sixteenth century. We dare connect the dramas men¬ 
tioned in the Asa kl Var with the modern ones, not only because of their 
traditional place reference but also on the basis of the general agreement of 
the descriptive details with the characteristics of raslila. The acting was done 
by persons who were professional—too professional for Nanak’s taste. The 
performances were highly emotional; they made some use of dance technique; 
and they gave operatic renderings of the many tales of Krishna and the gopis. 

With the reference in the Granth Sahab, we come to the chronological limit 
of historical forms which can be called raslila. The backward line of develop¬ 
ment is not lost here, for we shall be able to push our search into earlier cen¬ 
turies and find descriptions of mystery plays having an evident familial con¬ 
nection with the raslila. But the differences of form will be great, and we shall 
recognize that we are studying the ancestry of the raslila, not its infancy. 
Before venturing into that field, let us take a summary view of the raslila of 
the early sixteenth century as seen in our small hoard of almost contemporary 
information. 

Looking back over the testimonies of Nanak, NabhajI, and Dhruvadas 
together, we are struck by the lack of any reference to svarups, the child 
actors who are such a prominent feature of the modern performances. Nanak’s 
words referring to performers strongly suggest grown persons: beggars (man- 
gate) who dance, gurus who dance, celas who play instruments, and mercenary 
fellows (bajari) who make a play for attention in the bazaars. The dancer 
Vallabh, celebrated in such concrete terms by NabhajI, seems to be an adult 
since he is ‘clever in the virtues of dance and song.’ He is not a mere director 
of child actors, since he is praised directly for his pleasing action in the Ilia, 
among the gopis. Ghamandl, who bore a sannyasl’s name and was given a 
sannyasl’s burial, could scarcely have been a juvenile performer, and when 
Dhruvadas says that he performed the ras, he does not use a causative verb 
to indicate that he performed it indirectly through such children. We conclude 
that the raslila of the mid-sixteenth century was still usually an adult art. 
As such, it was the continuation (we shall soon see) of an old traditional 
staging technique which was much too complicated to be mastered by children. 

When did svarups replace adult actors in the Braj tradition? We know that 
this practice did not come into existence very recently. Tod and Broughton 
found children in full possession of the stage at the beginning of the last 
century, and the biography of Janaklprasad shows that juvenile actors were 
the rule at the beginning of the eighteenth century as well. Might the 
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reputations of Ghamandi and Narayan Bhatt rest in part upon their having in¬ 
troduced the use of child actors? The Ras Sarvasva and the Srindrdyandcdrya 
Caritamrita certainly show great interest in the details of the recruiting and 
costuming of the boys, as if their employment were a novelty, but we cannot 
place any firm trust in these writings because of their late date. Even Janakl- 
prasad is separated from the events of which he writes by a century and a 
half. These authors could be projecting into the past the established practices 
of their relatively recent generations. 

Our earliest sure evidence of Vaishnava use of child actors comes not from 
the middle but from the end of the sixteenth century. It is the mention of 
kirttaniya by Abul Fazl, servant of the emperor Akbar at his court in and 
about Agra, in his encyclopedic work, ’ Ain-i-Akbari, written in a.d. 1597. In 
his chapter, ‘On the Classes of Singers,’ we read: ‘The kirtaniya are Brahmans, 
whose instruments are such as were in use among the ancients. They dress up 
smooth-faced boys as women and make them perform, singing the praises of 
Krishna and reciting his acts.’ 22 

Although kirttaniya is a common word in Vaishnava literature, its occur¬ 
rences elsewhere do little to enlarge our information on the profession here 
described. Among the Caitanyites it is a designation applicable to anyone, 
regardless of caste or costume, who participates in group kirttan. 23 An old 
and important class of actors of Mithila bears this name. These klrttaniyas of 
Bihar, however, are of full age, they are not especially committed to Vaishnava 
themes, and they may be drawn from any caste whatever, including harijan. 24 
The fact that we can find other performers called kirttaniya only in eastern 
India may have some value as an indication of the direction from which this 
influence upon the raslila came. 

Abul Fazl’s lonely sentences are obscure, but we can see that they speak of 
another strain, or at least of a new development, in the theater of the Bal- 
krishna cult. The use of males in the roles of women suggests that the klrtta¬ 
niyas, despite their ancient instruments, developed their art in the special 
moral climate of the time of Muslim dominance. The use of child actors, 
which makes here its earliest sure appearance among Vaishnavas, sets this 
tradition apart from that of our known promoters of raslila of the middle of 
the sixteenth century. These klrttaniyas represent a formative phase of the 


22 Col. H. S. Jarrett, trans. ’ Ain-i-Akbari of Abulfazl-i-’Allami, 3 (rev. ed. Calcutta, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1948), 272. 

23 Krishnadasa Kaviraja, Caitanya's Pilgrimages and Teachings , trans. Jadunath barkar, 
(Calcutta, M. C. Sarkar & Sons, 1913),. p. 147 ; cf. Francis Buchanan, An Account of the 
District ofPurnea in 1809-10 (Patna, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1928), p. 517. 

24 Jayakanta Mishra, ‘Some Aspects of Maithili Culture,’ Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, 33 (1947), 57-59; Jayakanta Mishra, A History of Maithili Literature, I 
(Allahabad, Tirabhukti Publications, 1949), chap. 8. 
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modern raslila, because we see in them, for the first time, the pattern of brahman 
teachers and child proteges that has since become dominant in the organization 
of the Braj theater. 

We return to the question of the direct parentage of the earliest raslila known 
to us, as seen in the references of Nanak and Nabhajl. The only person who 
has done serious and extensive work on this problem is Dasarath Ojha, in 
his Hindi Natak, Udbhav aur Vikas. 25 Professor Ojha believes that the raslila 
arose during the Vaishnava renaissance in imitation of medieval Jain perform¬ 
ances called natyarasaka, rasaka, or rasa. He produces convincing evidence 
that certain early medieval works called natyarasaka or rasaka were acted out 
in a visual manner, but he does not set forth the characteristics of these dramas 
in detail, nor does he compare their features closely with his incomplete in¬ 
formation on the raslila of Braj. Instead, he bases his case upon similarity of 
names. He assumes that these three terms refer to the same essential reality 
and that because Jain natyarasaka and rasaka were sometimes acted, the Jain 
rasas were dramas also. Then he infers, on the same principle, that there 
must be a close historic tie between the Jain rasa and the rasa of the raslila. 
These identifications are unsound methodologically, and we must conclude 
that they are also erroneous factually, in view of what authorities on Jain 
literature say about the nature and use of rasas among the Jains. Kanhaiyalal 
Munshi says that the word rasa, after a.d. 1200, ‘came to be used for a long 
composition giving a sustained narrative in rhymed verse.' 26 M. Winternitz 
says of rasas, ‘Among the Jains, they are ballads, often with a bearing on 
historical personages, frequently in Old Gujarati.’ 27 We are obliged to believe 
that there was no rasa, enacted by the Jains of Rajasthan, which could have 
inspired the rise of the raslila in Braj. Ojha’s theory suffers another difficulty 
in the fact that the Vaishnavas did not need to go to the Jains for the word 
rasa. It is firmly rooted in their puranas as the name of Krishna’s dance with 
the gopls. The example of these cowherd-women is offered by the rasdharis 
of today as the scriptural sanction of their profession. The gopls of the legend 
not only danced the rasa but also performed imitative re-enactments of many 
of Krishna’s other deeds. 

In due time we shall sift those legends for their fascinating suggestions that 
the Vaishnavas possessed throughout the puranic period a sacramental drama 
imitating the events of the night of the rasa. But reality will be lent to our 
search for ancient roots of the raslila if we pass over a millennium of legend 


28 Ojha, pp. 78-104 and passim. 

Kanhaiyalal Munshi, Gujarat and Its Literature (rev. ed. Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, 1954), p. 137. ./ J J 

ofCakut^TSflVs Inciian Literature, Mrs. S. Ketkar trans. (2 vols. University 
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for the present and establish the fact that Mathura cultivated Krishnaite 
drama in the vernacular at a remote time. The question of the relation of the 
ancient to the modern dramas can then be faced with a due sense of its im¬ 
portance. To prove the existence and the extent of Krishna drama about two 
thousand years ago, we shall appeal to several ancient Mathura inscriptions 
and to certain passages in the Harivamsa and in the Mahabhashya of Patanjali. 

The first of these pieces of evidence is provided by a tablet discovered in 
Mathura in 1890. In 1892 Georg Biihler published it in Epigraphia Indica, 
along with many others, under the title ‘New Jain Inscriptions from Mathura.’ 28 
The tablet was found on the pavement of a court adjoining two ancient Jain 
temples. No surface feature of the slab or its inscription indicates that it was 
erected by Vaishnavas. Biihler hints that the inscription might be related to 
Vishnuism, but he does not pursue the matter; and by publishing it in a collec¬ 
tion of Jain inscriptions, he concealed it from the attention of many of those 
who would have been most interested in it. The inscription commemorates 
the erection of the tablet to a naga or snake deity named Dadhikarna. A 
prominent Vaishnava historian has therefore classed it, with some propriety, 
among the documentary remains of the serpent cult. 29 By examining the text 
closely, however, we discover much regarding the life and religion of those 
who are mentioned in it. It is inscribed in the written characters of the first 
or second century a.d. and is worded in a mixed Sanskrit-Prakrit language of 
those centuries, as follows: 

siddharp (sand) [illegible] (di) 5 etasyarp pu(rvvayarp) 
bhagavato nagendrasya dadhikarpasya st(a)- 
ne silapatlo pratishtapito mathuraij(am) 
sailalakanarp candaka bhratpka iti vi(shlu)- 
yamananaip tesham putrehi nandabalapra- 
mukhehi darakehi matapitfinatp agra- 
pratyasataye bhavatu sarvvasatva(naip) (hita)- 
sukha(rtham) bhavatu. 

Success! In the year [illegible], on the fifth, on that aforementioned (date) at the shrine of the 
blessed Dadhikarna Lord of Serpents, a stone slab was set up by the boys headed by Nanda- 
bala, the sons of those actors ( sailalakas ) of Mathura who are being praised as the Candaka 
Brothers. May the merit of this gift be for their parents, preferably; may it be for the 
welfare and happiness of all beings. 

Biihler says rightly that the sailalakas of this inscription must be regarded 
as the same as the sailalins mentioned by Patanjali in Mahabhashya 4.3.110, 
where they are described as actors who follow the sutras of Silalin. In Maha- 
bhashya 4.2.66, Patanjali says that sailalins are natas (.. . saildlino natah), 
and in other passages he makes it clear that natas in his day were not mere 

28 Georg Biihler, ‘New Jain Inscriptions from Mathura.’ Epigraphia Indica, 1 (1892), 
371-93. 

29 Hemachandra Raychaudhuri, Materials for the Study of the Early History of the 
Vaishnava Sect (University of Calcutta, 1920), p. 99. 
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pantomimists but vocal performers. ‘The nata sang’ ( agasinnatah ), he says in 
2.4.77, and in 1.4.29 he cites the expressions ‘natasya srinoti; ‘He hears the 
nata,’ and ‘rahgam gacchanti natasya sroshyamo granthikasya sroshyama iti,' 
‘They go to the theater saying, “We shall hear the nata, we shall hear the 
granthika.” ’ We have reason to believe, therefore, that the sailalakas of our 
inscription were actors in the full sense, capable of enacting narrative material 
with voice as well as action. 

What was the religion of these actors? There is no basis in the text for 
connecting them with Jainism, nor is the finding of the slab amid Jain ruins 
of any great significance when one considers its portability and the fact that 
it was found lying loose on a pavement to which it might easily have been 
carried from a non-Jain sanctuary. 30 Nor does the obvious fact that the actors 
were worshipers at a serpent shrine tell the whole about their religious alle¬ 
giance. It can be shown that they were Vaishnavas, participating in rites which 
were commonly observed by Vaishnavas. 

First, there is the fact, already noted by Biihler, that the serpent Dadhi- 
karpa, to whom the actors’ sons dedicated the slab, was already assimilated 
into an early form of the cult of the child Krishna. Dadhikarna’s name occurs 
in the Harivamsa in a list of righteous and beneficent nagas invoked in a 
prayer which Sapikarshana himself is said to have composed and used, and 
which all readers of the purana are urged to include in their regular ritual 
practice. 31 Second, it is to be noted that the tablet was dedicated in a month 
and year which can no longer be read, on a fifth calendar day. Now, since 
the time of the major puranas at least, the commonest day for making offer¬ 
ings to nagas has been the fifth of the light fortnight of the month of Sravana, 
the universal Hindu festival of NagapancamI or ‘Serpent Fifth.’ On that day 
Hindu parents with their children go in family groups or in groups of families 
to places where cobras are known to live and offer saucers of milk and other 
gifts. 32 It is reasonable to understand this tablet to be a memento of a visit 
to such a place by several closely knit families of Hindu actors. In erecting a 
tablet to the naga on the fifth, they were not making a gesture peculiar to 
some restricted serpent-worshiping sect. They were doing only what any 
prosperous Vaishnava family might have done. 

Proof that the actors in question actually were Vaishnavas can be wrung 
from the portion of the inscription that refers to them as ‘those actors of 
Mathura who are being praised as the Candaka Brothers’ (mathuran[am) 


30 Biihler, Epigraphia Indica, 1 (1892), 380. 

31 Harivaqisa, 9501-9505 (Calcutta ed.); Simon Alexandre Langlois, trans., Harivansa 
1 (1834), 507. 

32 M. M. Underhill, The Hindu Religious Year, p. 123 ; James Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship (London, William H. Allen & Co., 1868), p. 236. 
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sailalakanam candaka bhratrika iti vi[shtu]yamananam tesham). Note that ‘the 
Candaka Brothers’ is not said to be their name, necessarily, in sober geneo- 
logical fact. Candaka bhratrika is followed by iti ; it is given in quotation 
marks, so to speak. It is the name under which the praise of these actors is 
being sung, it is what people call them—their ‘stage’ name. What does Candaka 
mean? It is a prakritization of the Sanskrit candraka, an adjective derived 
from the noun candra, ‘the moon’. So Candraka means ‘lunar’, and our actors 
are being called ‘The Lunar Brothers.’ Why? Because they are famous for 
their performance of the roles of the pair who are the Lunar Brothers par 
excellence : Samkarshana and Krishna ! 

Sanskritists can raise a grammatical objection: Does not candaka bhratrika[s] 
show the Sanskrit endings of the plural number, and must we not suppose 
therefore that the words refer to three or more brothers, not to two? No, 
in this mixed language the plural forms do double duty for the dual as well. 33 
There is no grammatical reason why the words cannot refer to Krishna and 
his brother. 

One could argue if one wished that the actors were called the Candaka 
Brothers because they were the offspring or the pupils of someone named 
Candra or Canda, but we know of no such person, and only if we did, would 
this argument have any substance. There are compelling reasons, on the 
other hand, for understanding ‘the Candaka Brothers’ to be an epithet for 
Samkarshana and Krishna. First, Vaishnava literature makes a great point 
of the lunar descent of these two. A long section of the Harivamsa traces 
their ancestry in detail, through Budha, Pururavas, Yadu, and others, from 
Soma or the moon. 34 Even more conclusively, in the Nanaghaf inscription of 
the first century b.c. the names of Samkarshana and Krishna occur, accom¬ 
panied by an epithet which is an easily recognizable equivalent of the term 
candaka. The ancient Satavahana queen begins her inscription on the wall of 
a cave in Western India with an invocation of her favorite gods. I quote the 
transliteration and translation of Biihler in the Archaeological Survey of 
Western India for 1883: 35 

(Om namo prajapati)no Dhammasa namo Idasa namo Samkamsana-Vasudevanam Cham- 
dasutanam (mahi)ma(v)atanam ... 

(Om adoration) to Dharma (the Lord of created beings); adoration to Indra, adoration 
to Samkarshana and Vasudeva, the descendants of the Moon, (who are) endowed with 
majesty... 

33 Biihler, Epigraphia Indica, 1 (1892), 374, in his introduction to the grammar of the 
inscriptions. 

34 Harivamsa (Calcutta ed.), 1311-1968; Langlois, Harivansa, 1, 111-64. F. E. Pargiter, 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (London, Oxford University Press, 1922), chap. 9, ‘The 
Aila or Lunar Race.’ 

35 Georg Biihler, Archaeological Survey of Western India, 5 (1883), 60 f. 
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The phrase ‘Samkarshana and Vasudeva, candasutanam ’ enables us to say 
with confidence that the Candaka Brothers of the Mathura inscription were 
actors in Vaishnava mystery plays, famous for their portrayal of the two 
leading personalities of the older Krishnaite mythology, Samkarshana and his 
brother Vasudeva or Krishna. 

We shall press our materials for another bit of significant information. 
The stone slab refers to the parents of the boys as mathuran[am ] sailalakanam 
. . . tesham, ‘those actors of Mathura.’ Why this reference to their place of 
residence? The tablet was being erected in Mathura, and the parents were 
prominent local members of a very visible profession. At best the sons would 
seem to be offering quite unneeded information; at worst, belittling their 
parents by speaking of them as if they were unknown in their own home 
town. Such thoughts were far from the minds of the young donors. Rather, 
they were using the words ‘actors of Mathura’ to show that their parents 
were not obscure at all, but were famed far and wide. They were referring to 
their famous fathers as theater-goers were accustomed to speak of them. 
Their public evidently called them ‘the actors of Mathura.’ What audiences 
gave them this name? Hardly the crowds of Mathura, who would find small 
value in the phrase as an identification. It was in towns outside Mathura that 
they were famed as the Mathura actors who played the parts of the Lunar 
Brothers. Thus Mathura was not only a scene of Krishna drama in the second 
century, but a center from which actors went forth. 

What was the language of the dramas in which the Candaka Brothers 
performed? If ‘Candaka’ were a name which they had received at birth, we 
should have no hint. But ‘Candaka’ is a title given by the people, reflecting 
the titles used on the stage itself. If on the stage they had been known as the 
Candraka (Sanskrit) Brothers, it is not apparent why the public, and particularly 
the actors’ status-conscious sons, should not have referred to them by that 
Sanskrit name. Their title occurs here in its Prakrit form because their fame 
was created in performances in a Prakrit tongue. A thriving tradition of 
Krishnaite mystery drama was centered in ancient Mathura, using the local 
language. 

This information is confirmed and enlarged by an account of the performance 
of a certain troupe that is found in the Vishnuparvan of the Harivarnsa. In 
Harivarpsa 11.89 we read that Krishna on a certain occasion took the Yadavas 
on a pleasure trip from Dvaraka to the seashore and provided for them there 
many sorts of diversion. Among other arrangements, Krishna summoned from 
the courts of Kuvera and of Indra the most skillful apsarases. When they 
arrived, they entertained first the general host of Yadavas, and then at Krishna’s 
command they performed at the retreat of Balarama and Revatl. There, while 
some of them sang, others danced, and by acting ( abhinayena ) amused the 
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couple with a presentation of the story of their courtship. Then they drama¬ 
tized a series of scenes that are worthy of special notice: 

And likewise the beautiful women, laughing, auspicious of limb, performed amorously 
and sportively the rasa to the rhythm of the clapping of hands, using the language, conduct, 
and costume of that region (7) then celebrating also on the stage auspicious things gladdening 
to Balarama and Krishna : the pleasing slaying of Kamsa, Pralamba, and others and the 
killing of Canura (8), and the fame spread abroad by Yasoda, and the basis for Janardana’s 
name Damodara, and the slaying of Arishtaka and Dhenuka, and the residing in Vraja, 
and the killing of Putana (9), and then those two shattered Arjuna trees, as well as the timely 
creation of the wolves, and how that evil-spirited Kaliya, lord of serpents, was subdued by 
Krishna in the pool (10), and the removal from Sankha’s pool of the blue lotuses by Madhu- 
sudana, O hero, and how Govardhana was lifted up for the sake of the cows by Krishna 
Janardana (11), and how Krishna removed the crookedness of the back of Kubja, the maker 
of perfumes, and how Krishna, the eternal and flawless, yet made himself into a dwarf not 
small (12), and the destruction of the city of Saubha, the basis for (Balarama’s name) Hala- 
yudha, and then the slaying of Mura the enemy of the gods, and the collecting of the powerful 
kings at the chariot bearing the daughter of Gandhara (13), and then the victory in the ab¬ 
duction of Subhadra and in the contest of Balahaka and Jambumala, and the choice jewel 
which was taken before the eyes of Indra by the victorious warriors (14). The fair-formed 
women, O King, sang these and other pleasure-giving dance-sketches ( citrani ) pleasing to 
Balarama and Krishna and based upon manifold stories (15). Now the splendorous Bala¬ 
rama, quite intoxicated from drinking Kadamba liquor, leaped about with his wife the 
daughter of King Revata, to the sweet and even rhythm of the clapping of hands (16). 36 

It is interesting that then, as in the sixteenth and twentieth centuries, the 
performance of the rasa took precedence over the other themes in the enact¬ 
ments. But this Harivamsa passage reveals a dramatic technique in which mimic 
dance and song were much more exclusively the media of representation. 
The prefatory lines of the story, dealing with the actors’ opening presentation 


36 Harivamsa Puraoa IL89.7-16, p. 375, in Harivanshaparvan , ed. Pandit Ramachandra- 
shastri Kinjawadekar (Poona, Chitrashala Press, 1936): 

cakrur hasantyas ca tathaiva rasam taddesabhashakritiveshayuktah 
sahastatalam lalitam salflam varangana mangalasambhritangyah (7) 
samkarshanadhokshajanandanani samklrtayantyo ’tha ca mangalani 
kamsapralambadivadham ca ramyam canuraghatam ca tathaiva range (8) 
yasodaya ca prathitam yaso ’tha damodaratvam ca janardanasya 
vadham tatha ’rishtakadhenukabhyam vraje ca vasam sakunlvadham ca (9) 
tatha ca bhagnau yamalarjunau tau srishtim vrikanam api kalayuktam 
sa kaliyo nagapatir hrade ca krishnena dantas ca yatha duratma (10) 
sankhahradad uddharanam ca vira padmotpalanam madhusudanena 
govarddhano ’rthe ca gavam dhrito ’bhud yatha ca krishnena janardanena (11) 
kubjam yatha gandhakapeshikam ca kubjatvahlnam kritavams ca krishnah 
avamanam vamanakam ca cakre krishno yathatmanam ajo ’py anindyah (12) 
saubhapramatham ca halayudhatvam vadham murasya ’py atha devasatroh 
gandharakanyavahane nripapam rathe tatha yojanam urjitanam (13) 
tatah subhadraharane jayam ca yuddhe ca balahakajambumale 
ratnapravekam ca yudharjitair yat samahritam sakrasamaksham aslt (14) 
etani ca ’nyani ca carurupa jaguh striyah pritikarani rajan 
samkarshanadhokshajaharshanani citrani ca ’nekakathasrayani (15) 
kadambarfpanamadotkatas tu balah pfithusrlh sa cukurda ramah 
sahastatalam madhuram samam ca sa bharyaya revatarajaputrya (16) 

This passage has been commented on by Arthur Berriedale Keith, The Sanskrit Drama , 
pp. 47 f., and by Sylvain Levi, Le Theatre indien, pp. 327, 332. 
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before Balarama and Revati, say that ‘the beautiful-limbed ones danced 
in keeping with the instrumental music, and on all sides others sang in chorus,’ 
vadyanurupam nanrituh sugatryah samantato ’nya jagire ca samyak (sloka 5). 
When the troupe began to present the Krishna stories, it seems that the rhythm 
of the instruments was replaced or supplemented by the clapping of hands 
(sahastatalam, in slokas 7b and 16b) for governing the motions of the actors. 
This clapping provided the predominant sound in the performance of the 
rasa and evidently in the other presentations as well, for at the close, Balarama 
makes a tipsy effort to play the dancing-girl to this continuing beat. The 
occurrence of the similar word talahastagraih in Harivamsa 11.21.27, to be 
considered below, suggests that mimic dance governed by the clapping of 
hands may have been a special feature of the Krishnaite theater. The word 
jaguh in sloka 15a, taken in conjunction with nanrituh in sloka 5, tells us that 
there was a verbal accompaniment to the dance and that it was choral or 
operatic. We are not told that the dancers as well as the chorus sang, but 
taddesabhasha ... yuktah in 7a, referring to the performers as a body, seems to 
attribute utterance to all of them. 

What was the language of this stage? It was taddesabhasha, ‘the language of 
that region’, not Sanskrit, which is emphatically not a regional language 
(desabhasha ). What region’s language is meant ? It is the language of that 
region ( taddesa ) where the just-mentioned rasa originally occurred. Everyone 
knew then, as now, that Krishna had danced the rasa in Vraja, the region of 
Mathura. The Sauraseni Prakrit of Mathura was the language of these per¬ 
formances. There is no reason to suppose that Sauraseni was subordinated to 
Sanskrit as in the classical nataka. These dramatizations are not classifiable as 
natakas. Only Sauraseni is referred to, and it is likely that only Sauraseni was 
used. 

Where did such actors come from? They are not represented as residents of 
the western coast where the performances took place. They are artists on the 
move. They are said to have just come from a successful engagement at the 
courts of the gods. But from what other place shall apsarases be said to come? 
Daring to take this tale as springing from a literary mind informed by knowl¬ 
edge of actors of earth rather than of heaven, we shall say that the author 
was familiar with actors of Mathura who traveled far and wide and that 
troupes from Mathura, sixteen hundred years ago, could be conceived as 
wandering as far as Gujarat. 

It is apparent in our handling of sloka 12 above that we claim to have dis¬ 
covered the technical name of the anecdotal units of this dance drama: They 
were called citra. Readers of Sanskrit will have been startled to see there the 
unconventional translation ‘dance sketch’, which cannot be defended by the 
authority of any dictionary. Citra is a common word, of well-established 
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meanings, and a person who would add another to the register must justify 
his innovation. We shall attempt to show that the obvious utility of the render¬ 
ing ‘dance sketch’ here is supported by uses of the word citra in the Natyasastra 
and in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya. 

An entire chapter entitled Citrabhinayadhyaya is found in the Natyasastra 
(Chapter 26 in the Kavyamala edition). The Ka§T Sanskrit Series edition 
introduces the subject in the last line of Chapter 25 with the remark ata 
urdhvam pravaksyami citrasydbhinayam prati, ‘Hereafter I shall tell about the 
miming of the citra.’ 37 The Citrabhinaya chapter itself begins with a scholastic 
distinction between citra and all forms of abhinaya mentioned before: ‘What 
the special features are of miming with the limbs, etc., has been explained 
passim; the yet unmentioned is called citra, it is known as citrabhinaya.'^ The 
exact meaning of this distinction has remained obscure to commentators, 
ancient and modern, but the chapter which follows explains massively, by its 
very content, what a citra was, as understood by the authority who wrote it- 
As seen in this chapter, a citra is an elementary unit of gestural representation 
which conveys to the viewer the impression of one particular object, being, 
abstract idea, or single phase of an episode. For example, instructions are 
given for communicating by gesture the ideas of morning, evening, day, night, 
the seasons, moonlight, sun, smoke, sharp objects, lightning, shooting stars, 
mountains, oceans, repugnant objects, lions and other animals, emotions, 
the greeting of gods and superior persons, and the representing on the 
stage of various kinds of death and of the various stages of death. The type 
of miming is called citra, we would judge, because it conveys meaning by the 
direct pictorial effect of pose and gesture. Used in narrative, it would express 
only a limited development. The function of a citra would be the presentation 
of a fundamental moment in the progression of the story. 

The scenes danced before Balarama and Revatl can be placed in the Natya- 
sastra's category of citra with reasonable ease. The Natyasastra describes 
citras as simple and brief presentations, no doubt, but they are not tableaux; 

37 Batuk Nath Sharma and Baldeva Upadhyaya, eds., Nafyasastram (Banaras, Kashi 
Sanskrit Series, No. 60, 1929), p. 298. 

38 Pandit Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, eds., The Natyasastra of Bharata Muni (Bombay, 
Kavyamala, No. 42, 1894), XXV.l, p. 282: 

angadyabhinayasyaiva yo viseshah kvacitkvacit 

anukta ucyate citrah sa citrabhinayah smritah. 

Only here citra occurs in the masculine, cf. the neuter of the Harivamsa. In view of the 
corrupt nature of the Natyasastra text we do not think this difference important. Apparently 
citrabhinaya is discussed in the style of this chapter of the Natyasastra in the manual Narta- 
nirnaya by the sixteenth-century Kfishnaite writer Pundarlka Viuhala, (see Rajendralal 
Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 8 (1886), No. 2580, pp. 31-33), and in Bihar near the 
Orissan border there survives today a dance-drama having the episodic structure in 
question. Balwant Gargi says of it (Folk Theater of India, p. 175), ‘The chhau program is 
a variegated string of small dance-dramas, each lasting seven to ten minutes.’ 
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simple narrative development is sometimes involved. The twenty-odd episodes 
included in the Harivamsa performance tell more elaborate stories than the 
author of the Natyasastra seems to have in mind, but each was necessarily 
handled briefly: so many were included within a single performance that the 
time devoted to each could not have been great, even if one assumes a very 
long sitting. Each of the HarivamSa’s citras had a simplicity which justifies 
its being understood as an instance of the dance form mentioned in the 
Natyasastra. The Natyasastra lends to our word citrani not only definiteness 
of meaning but also assured historicity: the form citra described elsewhere as 
a performance of superhuman beings is revealed here as belonging also to the 
arts of the human theater. 

The word citra occurs also, about three hundred years earlier, in a passage 
in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya which supports the view that a citra can be a 
dance sketch used in representing Vaishnava myths. In his commentary on 
Panini III. 1.26, Patanjali refers to the manner in which saubhikas, citras. 
and granthikas present Vaishnava stories. Since all three of these names involve 
possible substantiations of the existence of Krishna drama in the second 
century b.c., a further quest of the meaning of citra cannot be separated from 
the effort to probe the full breadth and antiquity of the theater of the Krishna 
cult. Because the passage is extremely difficult and has been wrangled over 
without agreement by scholars of the first rank, it will be necessary to produce 
the entire text and to discuss it fully. 

The artists mentioned are named by the grammarian in an illustration of 
the logical correctness of the use of the present tense of a verb with the suffix 
-aya- when narrating events of the past. The art of the saubhikas, he says, is 
a presentation in which the deeds of long ago become present realities again. 
In the critical edition of Kielhorn the passage reads: 


Jhh^ 3 ?. m Va 5 t - m5n ff- ,a ! 5 kaiTlsai11 ghatayati baliip bandhayatiti cirahate kainsa cira- 
ddhe ca balau. atrapi yukta. katham. ye tavad ete sobhanika namaite pratyaksham kam 
sam ghatayanti pratyaksham ca baliip bandhayantiti. citreshu katham. citfeshv apy udetoa 
mirnlmYi P ral J ara d r is y ante karnsakarshapyas ca. granthikeshu katham yatra ^abdafadu- 
E h f S - F ' e -, pi hl . tesha , m utpattiprabhrity a vinasad riddhlr vyacakshanalf sato 
buddhivishayan prakasayanti. atas ca sato vyamisra hi dfisyante. kecit kamsabhakta bha- 
vanti kecid vasudevabhaktah. varnanyatvam khalv api pushyanti kecid raktamukha hVm 
van., kecit kjlamukhah. traikalyatn khalv api kj labhyate gS hanya"f kam ^' 
gaccha ghamshyate kamsab. kim gatena hatah kamsa iti. 39 £ y kamsah. 


Kielhorn’s appendix on variant readings has convinced us that his choices 
were sound. We have rejected, therefore, the suggestions of various scholars 
that other readings be substituted for sabdagadumatram and riddhlr, and that 


39 F. Kielhorn, ed., The Vyakarana Mahabhashya of Patanjali (2nd rev ed R ftm K Q 

Government Central Book Depot, 1892-1906) 2 nt 2 n th r6V ‘ ed Boniba y- 

Allus,o " s - ^ - Wasssa-Ta 
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the order of raktamukha and kalamukhah be reversed. In place of the name 
sobhanika of Kielhorn’s text, however, we shall use in our discussion the well- 
based variant saubhika, merely because it has become the conventional term 
in the extensive secondary literature on the passage. 

It is an act of bravado to offer an immediate translation of these lines, which 
have become a celebrated puzzle in the history of Indian literature. We offer 
a working translation now, to enable patient non-Sanskritists to follow our 
discussion of their import. For illuminating and sobering conferences on the 
meaning of the passage the author thanks Professor Stanley Insler, Professor 
K. V. Abhyankar, and Acarya V. P. Limaye. The punctuation of Kielhorn’s 
text can of course be questioned, but we shall not do so initially. As far as 
practical, a noncommital rendering will be given which preserves the ambi¬ 
guities of the text at hotly debated points, and we shall retain in the translation 
a few Sanskrit words on the meaning of which there is no agreement. We read: 

But how the present tense in the case of ‘kamsam ghatayati, balim bandhayati’, Karpsa 
having been slain long ago, and Bali having been bound long ago? Here also it is correct. 
How? First, those persons called sobhanikas relate the slaying of a visible Kamsa and relate 
the binding of a visible Bali, they say. In the case of the citras. How? Right there in the 
citras the upraised and fallen blows are seen, and the women dragging Kamsa to and fro. 
In the case of the granthikas, how, where only the gadu of words is perceived? Reciting the 
fortunes of these from birth to death, they surely cause to appear real beings belonging to 
the sphere of the mind—real beings indeed, because factions are seen. Some become adherents 
of Kamsa, some adherents of Vasudeva. They even display differences of color. Some become 
red of face, some black of face. And the triad of tenses is perceived even among the people: 
‘Come on, Kamsa is being killed!’ ‘Come on, Kamsa is going to be killed!’ ‘What’s the 
use of coming? Kamsa has been killed.’ 

The interpretation of this passage must be faced without the aid of any 
Sanskrit commentary that is worthy of being regarded as primary evidence. 
The line of commentators goes back from Nagojl Bhatta of the eighteenth 
century, through Helaraja, to Kaiyata and Haradatta, the authors of the oldest 
extant comments on this portion of the text. S. N. Dasgupta says, perhaps 
too precisely, that Haradatta died in a.d. 878. 40 Haradatta had no sources 
older than Bhartrihari’s seventh-century Mahabhashyadipika, which has sur¬ 
vived only in a fragment covering the first fifty-six sutras. It is from this rela¬ 
tively late work that the entire commentarial tradition begins. Bhartrihari 
himself tells us in his Vakyapadiya il that the eight hundred years between 
Patanjali and himself involved an almost complete breakdown in transmission. 
He says that Patanjali’s disciples allowed his teaching to fall into decay until 
only one copy of the Mcthdbhashya remained in the South. A grammarian 
named Candra obtained the text there and caused copies of it to be distributed 


40 Surendranath Dasgupta and Sushil Kumar De, A History of Sanskrit Literature, Classical 
Period, 1 (Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1947), 528. 

41 Bhartrihari, Vakyapadiya (Banaras, Benares Sanskrit Series, 1877), pp. 284-86, verses 

487-90. 
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about, and in this way the Mahabhashya became known to Bhartrihari’s own 
teacher. Thus, there is little reason to hope that the commentators beginning 
with Bhartrihari preserve an original body of explanatory information coming 
from the age of the Mahabhashya itself. Their explanations are suggestive, not 
authoritative. They have been worked over and used by modern writers— 
sometimes in the mistaken position of definitive proofs ! 

Modern bibliography begins with the thirteenth volume of Albrecht Weber’s 
Indische Studien , published in 1873. 42 Weber saw in the passage a reference to 
three separate techniques for the vivid presentation of past events. He believed 
that the saubhikas were actors, who enacted the Vaishnava tales bodily with 
full theatrical technique. The known history of the Indian drama begins with 
these Krishnaite performers. In his opinion the citras were paintings in which 
the incidents in Vaishnava legend were pictured. The granthikas were rhap- 
sodists who declaimed the narrative after distributing the various recitative 
roles. Before the end of the nineteenth century, the material had been analysed 
with similar results by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, and by Sylvain Levi in Le Theatre 
indien. iZ Weber’s school of interpretation reached its fullest development in 
the writings of Arthur Berriedale Keith. Professor Keith began to write on the 
subject in 1908, contested rival interpretations for many years, and offered 
his final argument in his book, The Sanskrit Drama, published in 1924. 44 
Keith’s positions will be described later. 

Keith’s early controversies were with nonindologists whose speculative 
arguments do not have to be remembered, but in 1916 Professor Heinrich 
Luders confronted the Weber-Keith viewpoint with its first serious denial 
and set forth his distinctive shadow-play theory regarding the saubhikas. 
Luders’ article, ‘Die Saubhikas’, was republished with several important addi¬ 
tional notes in Philologica lndica, a compendium of his writings. This sub¬ 
stantial essay is still the most thorough survey of the literary evidence relevant 
to the problem. 45 

The third phase of development in the literature consists of two telling 
critiques published in the journal of the German Oriental Society, in which 

42 Albrecht Weber, Indische Studien, 13, 354 f., 487-96. 

43 Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, 3 (1874), 14-16 ; Levi, Le Theatre indien, pp. 314 f. 

44 Arthur Berriedale Keith, ‘The Child Kfsna,’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1908), pp. 169-95 ; Arthur Berriedale Keith, ‘The Origin of the Indian Drama,’ Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 61 (1910), 534 f.; Arthur Berriedale Keith, 
‘The Vedic Akhyana and the Indian Drama,’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1911), 
pp. 979-1109; Arthur Berriedale Keith, ‘The Origin of Tragedy and the Akhyana,’ 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1912), pp. 411-38; Arthur Berriedale Keith, ‘The 
^aubhikas and the Indian Drama,’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 

University of London, I, pt. 4 (1920), 27-32 ; Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, pp. 31-36. 

46 Heinrich Luders, ‘Die Saubhikas,’ Sitzungsberichte der Konigliche Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 33 (1916), 698-737 ; reprinted with additional notes in his Philologica 
lndica (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1940), pp. 391-428, 788. 
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Liiders’ shadow-play theory was effectively destroyed. In 1918 in his review 
article, ‘Zur Geschichte des indischen Dramas’, Alfred Hillebrandt proposed 
that the saubhikas were trainers of actors 46 ; and M. Wintemitz in 1920 in 
his ‘Krsna-dramen’ arrived at the considered opinion that in all the Maha- 
bhashya passage’s register of arts there is no reference to drama at all. 47 Winter- 
nitz concludes that this text, properly understood, proves only that there were 
literary forms of Vaishnava myth in the second century b.c. and that they 
were recited publicly by two distinct types of narrators. One type, the gran- 
thikas, used books; the other used pictures (citras). ‘Thus falls the possibility 
of any appeal to the Mahabhasya for the beginnings of the Indian drama,’ 
says Winternitz, ‘Neither can one quote Patanjali to show that the Indian 
drama arose from the Krishna cult.’ 

For forty years no one ventured to revive debate on the meaning of this 
passage. The exhausting of easily available evidence on the matter, the telling 
blows that had fallen on the heads of all who had claimed to see drama in 
these lines, and the force and authority of Winternitz’ magisterial pronounce¬ 
ment—all this combined to discourage any serious reopening of the question. 
The fact that we have discovered actors actually performing Krishnaite dramas 
in Mathura as long ago as the second century a.d. gives us courage to revive 
discussion of the earlier activities of the saubhikas and the granthikas. Liiders 
launched his famous shadow-play interpretation on the basis of data of much 
weaker chronological relevance. 

The scholars mentioned above have tended to seek the meaning of Patanjali 
by isolating the key terms of the passage— saubhika, citra and granthika — 
and striving for a definition of each. We shall at first follow them in that 
piecemeal approach, noting their varying positions on the meaning of each 
term. 

We shall take up first, the question of the nature of the granthikas’ art because 
it can be settled with great certainty at the essential point. The granthikas 
were reciters of established literary forms of Vaishnava legend, but they did 
not mime their tales, and their activities as described in this passage provide 
no proof that Vaishnava mystery plays existed in the time of Patanjali. On 
this, all writers have agreed, beginning with the commentator Kaiyata, who 
equated them with kathakas (see p. 52 and notes, above). This consensus is 
based upon Patanjali’s own clear description of their activity, of their medium 
of expression, and of the effect of their work on their audiences. The heroes 
presented by the granthikas are set in clear contrast with the Kaipsa of the 

46 Alfred Hillebrandt, ‘Zur Geschichte des indischen Dramas,’ Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenldrtdischen Gesellschaft, 72 (1918), 227-32. 

47 M. Winternitz, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 74 (1920), 
118-25. 
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saubhikas and the citras, who is visible. The spoken word is the characteristic 
instrument of the granthikas. In the term sabdagadumatram,. which describes 
their technique, the obscure -gadu- could in theory refer to a second non-verbal 
medium of expression, but not to visual representation, for the reason just 
mentioned. The granthikas are described as reciting artists ( vyacakshdnah ). 
The characters whom they create are said to have their reality in the realm of 
the mind ( buddhivishayan ). The granthikas were not actors. 

Confusion is created in the periphery of this simple picture, however, by 
Patanjali’s puzzling statement about the appearance of factions in the course 
of the granthikas’ performances: ‘Some become adherents of Kamsa, some 
adherents of Vasudeva. Some become red of face, some black of face.’ What 
body of persons is it which splits into factions ? the granthikas, or their hearers ? 
Do Kaipsa’s adherents show the blackness of face, and Vasudeva’s the red 
color, or vice versa? What do the colors mean? These questions have been 
argued heatedly and at length. 

In Keith’s view it was the granthikas themselves who divided into two groups 
for the sake of carrying out distinctive declamatory roles. Some, who were to 
recite for the forces of Kamsa, painted their faces black, while the represent¬ 
atives of the partisans of Vasudeva colored their faces red. Keith combines 
this analysis with a speculative theory that the dark-faced Kaipsa who was 
slain represented the darkness of winter and that Krishna, red-faced, repre¬ 
sented the conquering power of summer, light and vegetation. To hold that 
the colors were thus used, Keith had to ignore the well-considered order of 
the words raktamukha and kalamukhah in Kielhorn’s critical text and revert 
to the order found uniquely in the Banaras edition used by Weber many years 
before. His color-symbolism was generally criticized on textual grounds, and 
deserved ridicule on geographical grounds. The spirit of winter darkness who 
gives way to the vegetation spirit makes sense in Edinburgh, but not in Banaras. 

Ltiders introduced a new solution to the problem of the factions: It was 
not the granthikas but the persons of the audience who took sides as the 
recitation reached its climax, some of them siding with Katpsa, and some 
with Krishna. Hearing the story and visualizing the frightful conflict, the 
adherents of Kaipsa turned red with rage, whereas the followers of Vasudeva 
turned black with fear. Ltiders claimed that established use of the word varna , 
occurring in varnanyatvam of the text, will not allow a reference to stage paint, 
but only to natural facial coloration. 48 Therefore the contrasting tints mentioned 
in the text must be understood as the natural products of varying emotions 
in the audience. Winternitz joined Liiders in holding that the color distinction 
must be attributed to the audience, but held that Indian color conventions 


48 Liiders, Philologica Indica , pp. 418 f. 
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would require that the black faces be those of the adherents of Kaipsa. Alfred 
Hillebrandt returned to Keith’s view that it was the granthikas who manifested 
a division into factions. Attributing the division to the audience would require 
the supposition of an antecedent other than granthika for the pronoun in the 
clause ‘Some (< kecit ) become adherents of Kamsa.’ This cannot be allowed 
on grammatical grounds, said Hillebrandt. Also, a siding with the detested 
Kamsa by any part of an Indian audience is inconceivable. 

The searcher for early Vaishnava drama need not be more than marginally 
involved in these debates about the performance of the granthikas. Whether 
it was Krishna’s or Kaipsa’s faction which was black or red of face is not a 
vital matter. No valid reason has been seen for altering the order of words in 
Kielhom’s text, which makes Krishna’s faction black and Karpsa’s red. But 
the cosmetic conventions of the Indian stage can provide excellent authority 
for either color arrangement. 49 Luders notwithstanding, the word varna can 
in good usage be employed to refer to stage paint since varna is used in that 
sense in Yajnavalkya 3.161. 60 On the question of the nature of the factional 
division, therefore, the use of this word does not compel us to see the dif¬ 
ferentiation in color as occurring in the faces of the audience. We prefer the 
view of Keith and Hillebrandt that the granthikas themselves underwent this 
division. The telling positive arguments are the grammatical and cultural 
considerations raised by Hillebrandt. It bears repeating that, in the light of 
what we know of the Krishna cult, it is all but incredible that any portion of 
any Indian audience ever flushed red with anger because of Krishna’s threat 
to Karpsa’s life. In the portion of the HarivamSa just rendered we heard of 
the enacting of ‘the pleasing slaying of Karnsa, Pralamba and others’. Red 
rage at the prospect of the killing of Kaipsa is actually ruled out by the last 
lines of our Mahabhashya passage itself, in which the general public looks 
forward eagerly to this happy killing as the crowning attraction of the per¬ 
formance. If the granthikas divided into groups for the sake of reciting their 
story in two parts, and if they emphasized the differentiation of roles by con¬ 
trasting facial paints, as we believe, then their declamations had a dramatic 
quality based upon minimal impersonation and choral dialogue. Even so, we 
have made no important discovery. The visual characteristics of the granthikas’ 

49 Krishna’s faction may be black-faced because that is Krishna’s natural complexion 
traditionally; or because Krishna is Narayapa [The Nafyasaslra, trans. Manmohan Ghosh 
(Calcutta, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Bibliotheca Indica, No. 272), 23:87, p. 423; 
Kashi Sanskrit Series 23:92; Kavyamala edition, 21 : 76], or a Surasena, Nafyasaslra, 
Bibliotheca Indica edition, 23 : 101. Kamsa may be red because he manifests the raudra or 
wrathful rasa, or because he is a king (23 194) or a kshatriya (23 :102). If with Keith we 
insist on reversing the colors, we can find justification in the Nafyasaslra, chap. 23 (Kavya¬ 
mala edition, chap. 21) for that cosmetic practice as well. 

60 A. F. Stenzler ed., Yajnavalkya's Gesetzbuch (Berlin, Dumler, 1849), p. 107, 3:161, 
yathd hi bharato varnair varrtayaly atmanastanum, ‘as an actor paints his body with colors.’ 
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performance were superficial at best. It was not through the eye but through 
the ear that they caused the Vaishnava heroes to become.‘real beings’ in 
the minds of those assembled. Their presentation was not in itself a drama. 
Only the possibility that the granthikas may have had an auxiliary function 
in a complex group of performers, others of whom occupied the center of the 
stage and performed the visible actions, leads us to ask the reader to hold 
them in mind for future consideration. We pass on to the problem of the 
meaning of saubhika and citra. 

The word citra has aroused little controversy. The substantial agreement on 
its fundamental meaning that has prevailed among scholars has been based 
on their common acceptance of its conventional definition as a painting, 
picture, or sketch. Albrecht Weber and his school saw these paintings as the 
second in a series of three analogous arts—two of them visual and the third 
audile—none of which had any necessary connection with the other in actual 
use. Liiders introduced the idea, based on grammatical considerations, that the 
pictures had to be the visual base for accompanying narrations of the slaying 
of Kaipsa and the binding of Bali. Hillebrandt called these presumed narrators 
Bildersanger, who displayed the paintings while telling their stories in ballad. 
Liiders believed that a profession could be indicated like that of the mahkhas, 
gauriputrakas, and yamapatikas, known in Sanskrit literature, who displayed 
pictures and commented on them; but he preferred the idea that the reciters 
were the saubhikas, departing from their normal recitative work at the shadow 
theater to provide the narrative commentary at displays of these paintings as 
well. Winternitz carried this supposition further, holding that the narrative 
explication of such citras was the saubhikas’ normal professional work. Because 
the interpretation of the word citra runs immediately into prior questions 
regarding the meaning of saubhika, it is not worth while to elaborate and 
criticize these points of view at the present moment. 

Modern scholarship’s original understanding of the word saubhika was 
developed to its full potentiality by Arthur Berriedale Keith. Keith understood 
the saubhikas to be performers who set the slaying of Karnsa and the binding 
of Bali before the eyes of spectators in some form of corporeal acting which 
was at least pantomimic in nature. It is not impossible that the saubhikas 
spoke dialogue, said Keith, but we are sure only that they represented Karnsa 
and Bali with their visible bodies. It is difficult to call them ‘actors’, because 
the players of the full Indian drama in its well-known classical form were 
never called saubhikas. Keith draws no connection between saubhikas and 
citras. But the Saubhikas’ performance may have been correlated, he believed, 
with the activities of the granthikas. He noted that the saubhikas, whose 
presentation was visual, had a potentially complementary relation with 
the granthikas, whose performance was surely audile. The two essential 
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components of full drama were therefore already in existence in Patanjali’s time. 
Then or later, they must have been brought together. The history of Indian 
drama begins with this passage. 

Liiders destroyed the certainties of this picture. He produced evidence that 
the action which Patanjali affirms of the saubhikas is not a visible enacting 
of the slaying of Kamsa, etc., but a different kind of rendering of these themes. 
The basis of his criticism of Keith is a new understanding of what the verbs 
ghatayati and bcmdhayati must mean according to Patanjali’s grammar. Weber 
had already noticed Patanjali’s statement in commenting on Panini 3.1.25 
that kamsam ghatayati is equivalent to kamsavadham acashte, ‘he narrates the 
killing of Kamsa’. 61 This principle must be applied to the verbs in -aya- in 
this passage, said Liiders; they must be understood to refer directly and liter¬ 
ally to acts of verbal narration. 52 Kamsam ghatayati cannot mean ‘He causes 
Kaipsa to be killed’ in some visual re-enactment which, in a figurative sense, 
‘tells’ the story. It must mean, ‘He narrates the killing of Kamsa.’ The saubhikas 
were therefore narrators. Their narrations were accompanied, of course, by 
some sort of visible representing of Kaipsa. Up to this point in his argument 
Liiders was to carry with him his two successors in this debate, Hillebrandt 
and Winternitz. He was to stand alone when he offered his positive theory 
regarding the nature of the accompanying display. The Indian art which 
combines narration with visible action, said Liiders, is that of the shadow- 
players, who recite legends to accompany the movements of translucent leather 
figures manipulated behind an illumined screen. 53 The saubhikas were 
shadow-players. Professor Liiders made an industrious effort to prove that 
shadow theater has existed in India and to trace it back to the age of the 
Mahabhashya. 

Liiders understood the interpretation of citra to be subject to the same 
grammatical necessity. The fragmentary sentence, ‘citreshu katham ?’, must be 
completed by assuming a repetition of a subject and verb from the preceding 
lines, reading, then, ‘In what respect (is the present tense, kamsam ghatayati, 
correct, when the story of the slaying of Kamsa is narrated) with pictures?’ 
The assumed verb, ghatayati, requires that the citras be accompanied by a 
reciter; the pictures cannot themselves ‘narrate’ the slaying of Kaipsa. 
Patanjali does not identify the narrators whom he has in mind. Liiders preferred 
the notion that the saubhikas, as a sideline, sometimes recited explanatory 
narrative for displays of paintings. 


«i Weber, p. 354. 

62 Liiders, Philologica Indica, pp. 413 f. . 

63 Ibid., pp. 441 f- Full documentation of this discussion will now be discontinued, since 

the writings (already listed) are generally short. 
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Hillebrandt pointed out that a Kamsa who is a shadow on a screen is too 
insubstantial to be called a pratyaksham kamsam. In rejecting Liiders’ shadow- 
play theory, he also pointed out the lack of support for it among the Sanskrit 
commentators on the Mahdbhashya and the relative modernity of all of Liiders’ 
evidence for the existence of shadow plays. Agreeing that the saubhikas were 
necessarily narrators, Hillebrandt placed his reliance on the commentator 
Haradatta, who defined saubhika as kamsaghatanukarinam natanam vyakhya- 
nopadhyayas —literally, ‘the explanatipn-teachers of the actors imitating the 
slaying of Kamsa’. Hillebrandt held that the Saubhikas were, specifically, 
directors of plays. They taught actors the recitation of their parts, interpreted 
the play to them, and at the beginning of the public performance intimated to 
the audience the theme of the coming play, performing the function of a 
sthapaka or sutradhara. Hillebrandt assumes, then, that Patanjali knew a fairly 
sophisticated theater which was handling Vaishnava themes in the second 
century B.c. 

When Winternitz entered the discussion, he joined his immediate prede¬ 
cessors in denying that the saubhikas were any kind of actors. Then, with 
Hillebrandt, he dismissed Liiders’ shadow-play theory as well. Then he him¬ 
self destroyed in turn Hillebrandt’s claim that a saubhika is a director who 
introduces performances after the manner of a sutradhara. Not in any of his 
functions, whether as explanation-teacher or as previewer of the coming play, 
would such a saubhika be a narrator of things which stand before the eyes 
(pratyaksha). Winternitz’ positive interpretation of saubhika emerged from 
his pondering of the words extra and granthika. In the case of the word gran- 
thika we have the name of a class of reciters who recited from books (granthas). 
On the other hand, in the word saubhika we have the name of a class of reciters 
without mention of their accessories, and in the case of the term citra (which 
Winternitz understood to mean ‘picture’) we have the name of an accessory 
to recitation without the name of the reciter who uses it. Reciter and accessory 
should be brought together. We may assume that the citras were a medium 
used by the saubhikas. The saubhikas in their narrations kill a Kaqisa and 
bind a Bali who are visible in the pictures they are concurrently showing. Thus 
Winternitz makes into a strong bond a connection which Liiders had proposed 
only marginally. In his overall interpretation of the passage, Winternitz under¬ 
stands Patanjali to be illustrating his point by mentioning two independent 
arts, not three: (1) that of the saubhikas, who narrate the Vaishnava stories 
with the display of pictures, and (2) that of the granthikas, who recite the 
tales from books, depending upon words alone. 

Beginning our own critical approach, we judge that Winternitz was quite 
successful in his attack on the position of Hillebrandt. What kind of teacher 
a vyakhyanopadhyaya might have been cannot be known exactly, but when 
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Hillebrandt makes him a sutradhara, then Winternitz objects justly that 
such a saubhika does not fill the requirements of our text. We add that the 
very late commentary of Haradatta has no authority that would compel us 
to accept its definition in spite of difficulties. Liiders’ shadow-play theory 
must -be rejected also on the sound complaints of Winternitz and Hillebrandt. 
Because of its glaring chronological fallacies, it deserved more scornful judgment 
than it got. The earliest shadow-players Liiders was able to discover belonged 
to a period a full millennium later than Patanjali. Liiders, in the republication 
of his essay, was at last able to quote from Indian literature one plain statement 
that saubhikas are shadow-players. A commentary on the Nitivakyamrita of 
Somadevasuri of the tenth century a.d., said to have been written by Soma- 
devasuri himself, defines saubhika (which occurs in the text in a list of pro¬ 
fessions suitable for employment as spies), as ‘a displayer of forms of various 
sorts at night by means of a cloth screen’. 54 The statement is not negligible. 
But if such recent evidence is to be honored, we must prefer the direct state¬ 
ment of Haradatta, written even earlier and in direct elucidation of this very 
passage, that saubhikas are teachers of actors who dramatize the killing of 
Kanisa. That reference to the full-blown theater takes precedence over Soma- 
devasuri’s testimony on all counts. But we cannot trust even Haradatta to 
have known the truth. 

There would be little difficulty with regard to the meaning of the verbs 
ghatayati and bandhayati, if they had occurred in any book but the Maha- 
bhashya. In any other setting they could be taken as simple causatives and 
would bear interpretation as referring to the stage representations of actors. 
Keith, who believes that actors are involved, is able to quote the commentators 
NagojI Bhatta and Haradatta in a free understanding of the passage, according 
to which a painter tells the story through his pictures; in that case an actor 
could also ‘narrate’ the killing of Kaipsa by enacting it. 55 But the question is 
not what these classical Sanskrit verbs usually mean, but what Patanjali in 
this particular passage intended them to mean; and in an immediately preced¬ 
ing passage he has said that kamsam ghatayati means ‘he narrates the killing 
of Kamsa’. We feel obliged for the present to accept this statement at its face 
value and to believe with Liiders, Hillebrandt, and Winternitz that narration 
is the only work which Patanjali specifically attributes to the saubhikas. We 
are forced to keep to this position even though an important new article has 

64 Liiders, Philologica Indica, pp. 788, 427 n. He quotes a commentary (without publi¬ 
cation details) said to have been written ‘von Somadeva selbst’, on Nitivakyamrita 55: 
ksapayatti kandapafavaranena nanavidhanamarupadarsi. These words can be found, with 
giosses, in an undated edition published by Gopalanarayana Press, Bombay, in its commen¬ 
tary on Nltivakyamrita XIV.8. 

66 Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 34 ; and in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, vol. 1, pt. 4, p. 28. 
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appeared in which K. M. Varma reinterprets Patanjali’s extended and com¬ 
plex arguments radically and offers release from the restriction laid down by 
Liiders. 66 The present writer cannot now come to a decision on Varma’s 
central point and must proceed on the older and more limiting presuppositions. 
We shall continue to presume, then, that the saubhikas are proved to be nar¬ 
rators, but not more, and that if we are to believe that they also performed 
the physical impersonation mentioned in the passage, the evidence will have 
to come from some other source, and it will have to refer to a style of acting 
which can be carried on harmoniously with concurrent narration. 

A small fund of information about saubhikas can be gathered together from 
sources outside the Mahabhashya. We shall now sift this meager data for any 
indication that their activities extended beyond storytelling into truly theatrical 
realms and for any test of Winternitz’ theory that the saubhikas were dis¬ 
played and narrators of mythological paintings. A handful of literary references 
will be considered first. Liiders collected most of the clearly valid instances of 
the word (without exploiting all of them fully) and a number of occurrences 
of sombha, sobhiya, and sobhanagarakam, of dubious relevance, which we 
shall ignore. The word saubhika or its sure variants has been found in Soma- 
devasuri’s Nitivakyamrita as mentioned, in Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa, in 
the Mahavastu, and (three times, in the form saubhika ) in the Arthasastra . 67 
In every case the name is found in a list of professions, without definition and 
usually without elaboration or comment. Even the barest listing provides 

56 K. M. Varma, ‘The Art Medium of the Saubhikas and Its Nature,’ Asiatische Studien 
(Berne), 15 (1962), 95-109. Varma re-examines the entire setting of our passage in Patanjali’s 
grammatical thought and rejects Liiders’ claim that the verbs ghatayati, etc., express an act 
of narration only. He says (pp. 98 f.) that Patanjali offers the definition kamsavadha/n acashte 
only provisionally, and later rejects it. Varma’s own understanding of the meaning which 
Patanjali attaches to verbs in -aya- is ‘to fit (something) into one’s intention’ (p. 104 and 
passim) : The saubhikas in their theater manipulate the citras in such a way that their artistic 
design is realized. If we can agree with Varma in this, then the existence of a Vaishnava 
theater will be demonstrated, because the saubhikas will have to be key stage personnel 
whether we insist on our own interpretation of citra and Saubhika or grant Varma’s under¬ 
standing of them as painted puppets and puppeteers. Varma joins Winternitz—rightly, we 
believe—in sensing that the citras must be the medium of expression of the saubhikas. But 
his positive interpretatoin of citra and saubhika has a very feeble base, resting entirely as it 
does upon the reference to sucittitd sombha in Therigatha 390, which was fundamental to 
Liiders also. Varma supposes that, because this remotely related word sombha clearly refers 
to puppets, saubhika should be translated ‘puppeteer’. This argument is as convincing to 
us as the reasoning that ‘puppeteer’ must mean ‘kennelkeeper’, because of the clear meaning 
of the word ‘puppy’. Varma is somehow convinced that the mystery of Patanjali’s word 
citra is unlocked by sucittitd, but his logic is not expressed nor is it self-evident. The aspect of 
Varma’s article which demands unhurried examination is his new understanding of Patanjali’s 
interpretation of the suffix -aya-. This is a task for specialists in Patanjali’s grammar. 

67 R. P. Kangle, ed., The Kautiliya Arthasastra (Bombay, University of Bombay Studies, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali, No. 1, 1960), 1, 2.27.25, 7.17.34, and 11.1.34. £. Senart, ed., Le 
Mahavastu, 3 (Paris, Societe Asiatique, 1897), 113, line 3; Rajasekhara, Kavyamimamsa, ed. 
C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakfishija Shastry (Baroda, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. I, 1916), 
p. 58. 
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assurance, of course, that the saubhika profession existed and was generally 
known; and the livelihoods which are named in close association with the 
saubhikas yield an inkling about the general nature of their work. 

When one places these six lists side by side one learns at once that saubhikas 
were entertainers. The broad category in which the ancient writers always 
included them has a preponderance of dancers, singers, instrumentalists, 
speakers, rope-dancers, mimics, bards, wrestlers, acrobats, clowns and the 
like. All six of the lists include nata and nartaka. Five include the names 
gayaka or gayanaka or gayana. Four include vadaka and vagjivana. Artha¬ 
sastra 7.17.34 lists saubhikas among performers who, by gaining access to 
an enemy king’s palace, shall provide opportunity for hostages to escape 
disguised as members of their group. Rajasekhara mentions them in the same 
breath with courtesans ( ganika ) and their managers: tatah param bhujanga- 
ganika plavakasaubhikajambhakamallah. Arthasastra 2.27.25 underscores this 
connection with the ganika by dealing with the saubhikas in its chapter on the 
superintendents of public women, and by prescribing that the rules governing 
ganikas shall apply to the women of the saubhikas also. In Arthasastra 11.1.34, 
saubhikas are named among the show people who shall sow quarrels among 
the ruling chiefs of the enemy by stirring up rivalries over the charms of beauti¬ 
ful young women. 

These bits of information affect the plausibility of the two theories we are 
testing. The material of the Arthasastra, which has a strong chronological 
relevance, undermines Winternitz’ theory that saubhikas were reciting picture- 
showmen. It is not easy to see how such a showman with his scroll or easel 
would be effective in stirring up quarrels over beautiful women or how his 
equipment and small entourage could provide good cover for hostages es¬ 
caping from a palace or why his wife should be an object of concern for the 
superintendent of courtesans. The prominence of nafa, nartaka, gayaka, 
vagjivana, and the like in our lists encourages us to believe that the saubhikas 
were known for dancing and singing rather than for picture displays—with 
recitation and the playing of musical instruments as good additional possi¬ 
bilities. We are much interested to learn from the Arthasastra that the saubhikas, 
who are named only in the masculine gender in the Mahabhashya, had women 
in their group also 58 and that these women had professional functions to 
perform, including the public display of their beauty. Winternitz’ conception 
is condemned as too narrow by this information, which encourages us to 
revive, in a chastened form which accommodates Liiders’ insights, the old 
hypothesis that the saubhikas performed mimetically. 


68 . .. natanartakagayanavadakavagjivanakusilavaplavakasaubhikacaranam strivyavahariiidrn 

striyo gudhajivasca, in Arthasastra, 2.27.25. 
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We shall strengthen our interpretation by examining next a quite old 
Mathura inscription in which the name saubhika occurs. In it the profession 
is connected once again with the well-known gaijika, and also—very important 
for our purposes—with the city of Mathura. The inscription is cut in an 
engraved tablet, No. Q. 2 in the Mathura Museum, which has been dated by 
Krishnadatt Vajpeyl, on epigraphical grounds, at about the first century 
B.c. The text, and translation with one bracketed addition, are reproduced here 
from Vasudev Saran Agrawal’s catalogue. 59 

Namo Arahato Vardhamanasa Araye ganika- 

ye Lonasobhikaye dhitu samanasavikaye 

Nadaye ganikaye Vasu(ye) Arahato devik(u)la 

ayaga-sabha prapa sil(a)pa(to) patisth(a)pito Nigantha- 

nam Araha(ta)yatane sa(ha) m(a)tare bhaginiye dhitars putreria 

sarvena cha parijanena Arahata pujaye. 

Adoration to the Arhat Vardhamana. The daughter of the matron (?) courtesan Lona- 
sobhika (Skr. Lavanasobhika), the disciple of the ascetics, the junior (?) courtesan Vasu has 
erected a shrine of the Arhat, a hall of homage (ayagasabha), a cistern (and) a stone slab at 
the sanctuary of the Nirgrantha Arhats, together with her mother, [her sister], her daughter, 
her son and her whole household, in honour of the Arhats. 

Serious study of this inscription began in 1904 with an article by Liiders in 
the Indian Antiquary . 60 The transcription which he used rendered the name of 
principal interest as Lenasobhika. Liiders translated it ‘the adorner of caves’. 
A little later in the same year, in his article ‘Indische Hohlen als Vergntigungs- 
orte,’ 61 he revised the translation to ‘cave-actress’ ( Hohlenschauspielerin ) and 
identified her as a member of the saubhika profession mentioned in Maha- 
bhashya 3.1.26. The new rendering was an improvement. Since the matron in 
question was a ganika and since ganikas have traditionally practiced dancing 
and other types of corporeal showmanship concurrently with prostitution in 
a natural relation, she is much more likely to have acted in caves than to have 
decorated them. But Professor Liiders worked intently, during the next dozen 
years, on the problem of the identity of the saubhikas, and came to his well- 
known conclusion that they were shadow-players. Now, Indian courtesans are 
not known to have produced shadow plays, nor is such a retiring and self- 
effacing work at all likely as an auxiliary activity for a courtesan. That this 
ganika was really a saubhika by profession necessarily became unlikely in the 
eyes of one who was already firmly committed to the view that saubhikas were 
shadow-players. Further scrutiny of the inscription by Liiders and others 

59 Vasudev Sarap Agrawal, 'Catalogue of the Mathura Museum,’ Journal of the Uttar 
Pradesh Historical Society, 23, parts 1-2 (1950), pp. 69 f. Additional description, discussion 
and bibliography is found in J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura 
(Allahabad, Government Press, 1910), pp. 184 f. ; and in his La Sculpture de Mathura (Paris, 
Ars Asiatica, XV, 1930), pi. Vb and p. 27. 

00 Heinrich Liiders, ‘Epigraphical Notes’, Indian Antiquary, 33 (1904), 152 f. 

61 Heinrich Liiders, ‘Indische Hohlen als Vergniigungsorte’, Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 58 (1904), 868. 
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revealed that the correct reading of the first element of the name is Lona- not 
Lena-. Liiders thereupon retracted not only ‘cave-’, the first element of his 
translation, but also his interpretation of -sobhika as ‘actress’. He declared 
that Lonasobhika is a purely personal name, having no professional signi¬ 
ficance and no connection with the profession mentioned by Patanjali. 62 

It is true that Lonasobhika must be taken as a whole and that the whole is 
to be understood as the appellation of an individual. The replacement of 
Lena- with Lona- (‘graceful, charming’) enables us to make excellent sense of 
the combination. Though the use of. the Sanskrit form Lavana alone as a 
personal name is certified by its occurrence in a Mathura inscription, 63 we 
would presumably have Lona- here if the compound were to be read ‘Lavana 
the Saubhika’, after the manner of the name Bhavanandin the Cloakmaker, 
mentioned in another Mathura inscription. 64 The cloakmaker’s name does 
show, however, that professional titles were acceptable in Mathura as part of 
the public designations of persons.- Why Lonasobhika should have no pro¬ 
fessional significance here is hard to understand. To ignore that interpretation 
of -sobhika is to set aside all we have learned from the collection of all known 
occurrences. One moves from the references to the saubhika women in the 
Arthasastra to the ganika Lopasobhika of this inscription with a strong sense 
of continuity of meaning. If with Liiders we abandon this solid footing to 
speculate on the word etymologically, we get no rendering more sensible 
than ‘Graceful Adorner’ or ‘Adorner of the Salt Sea’ ! This woman of Mathura 
must be identified as Graceful Saubhika of the Saubhika profession. 

Now we return to Winternitz’ understanding of saubhikas as narrators of 
stories made visible in citras, which he takes to mean paintings. We have not 
questioned that saubhikas are narrators. Also, the strong reasoning whereby 
Winternitz established the connection between the narrating saubhikas and 
their accessories, the citras, still stands. But we have concluded that the citras 
cannot be paintings. 

In translating citra can we employ, then, our new-found meaning, ‘dance- 
sketches’? We have learned that the saubhikas included personnel who are 
normally capable of dancing. There were in their group women considered by 
the world to be a type of ganika, who are well-known for that skill. The matron 
of the inscription we have just considered acknowledges in her titles that she 
is both a saubhika and a ganika (ganikaye Lonasobhikaye, above). Is there 
any evidence of the presence of such women in Patanjali s words on the citras? 
At first it seems not: ‘ citreshv apy udgurna nipatitas ca prahara drisyante 

«2 Heinrich Liiders, Philologica Indica, p. 422. 

63 Heinrich Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions, ed. Klaus L. Janert (Gottingen, Abhandlungen 
der Wissenschaft zu Gottingen, philosophische-historische Klasse, No. 47, 1961), pp. 166 f. 

64 Ibid., p. 169. The donor of the inscription calls himself Bhavanandl-pravankaputra. 
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kamsakarshanyas ca? Nor are the lines rich enough in descriptive details to 
reveal whether any of the staging techniques of the citras mentioned in the 
Natyasastra and the Harivamsa are present here. The main mythological 
theme dealt with in these citras of the Mahabhashya —the slaying of Kamsa— 
is of course among those named also in Harivamsa II.89.8. One can point 
out that the three glimpses mentioned—the raised blows, the fallen blows, 
and the dragging of Kanisa—have a pictorial quality which is characteristic 
of citras, and that, taken individually or even together, they by no means 
exceed the scope of citras as explained in the Natyasastra. The conclusive 
evidence, however, is the phrase kamsakarshanyas ca, which worried Liiders, 
who remained in doubt regarding both the translation and the reading. 65 
Liiders did well in not attempting to substitute any of the textual variants. 
The commonest of these— kamsasya vasudevasya ca, kamsasya ca vasudevasya 
ca, and kamsasya ca krishnasya ca —are only evasive substitutions for a trouble¬ 
some reading. Another, kamsavarshanyas ca, has the same grammatic diffi¬ 
culties as Kielhorn’s reading, makes less sense, and has a poorer base since it 
occurs in one manuscript only. We are stuck with kanxsakarshanyas. But if 
we resolutely translate the grammatical form that we see, and then take the 
consequences, it provides its own solution: - karshanyas has the form of a 
nominative plural feminine (-f) of the adjective karshana used substantively; 
so our sentence reads, ‘In the citras the upraised and fallen blows are seen, 
and the women dragging Karpsa to and fro.’ What women are these? In the 
legend itself Kamsa is pulled down and dragged about by Krishna and Bala- 
rama, not by women. If the citras mentioned in this passage were paintings, 
as has always been held, then Krishna himself, on the canvas, would be seen 
dragging Kanisa, and the feminine ending could not be used. But if the citras 
in which these events were seen were dance-sketches performed by the usual 
personnel, then the onlooker would see women dragging Kanisa to and fro. 
We think it evident by this time that the citras here are not the work of painters, 
but of the women of the saubhikas, and here in Mahabhashya 3.1.26 also, 
we can translate ‘in the dance-sketches’. And we read, ‘those persons called 
saubhikas relate the slaying of a visible Kamsa and relate the binding of a 
visible Bali—i.e. in dance-sketches. How? In the dance-sketches the upraised 
and fallen blows are seen, and the women dragging Kamsa to and fro.’ 

We believe that the sense of the passage has been improved by this partial 
integration of its terms. Is it possible that the remaining line of division— 
that between citreshu and granthikeshu —should likewise be bridged? There is 
a grammatical pressure in that direction, since granthikeshu occurs in a con¬ 
struction that is parallel to the already-subordinated citreshu. Also because of 

66 Liiders, Philologica Indiea, p. 413 ; variant readings, p. 408, and in Kielhorn, ed., 2, 409. 
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the known quality of Patanjali’s thought, one ought to look for a single frame 
of reference for the entire passage. Liiders says of him as thinker and writer, 
‘A Patanjali is often reserved in his mode of address, but always hair-sharp.’ 66 
This being true, we should not be sure that we have grasped all of Patanjali’s 
meaning. Even with our recent revision of the translation, we must admit that 
the Patanjali we present is lax in his logical organization and rambling in his 
style as he subjoins additional examples and adds descriptive details about 
them as they occur to him. Therefore we think it worthwhile to introduce a 
bit of evidence regarding the granthikas which indicates that they may have 
been mentioned immediately after the citras because they had an intimate 
connection with them on the stage. 

It has been overlooked that the word granthika occurs in the Mahabhashya, 
not only in the commentary on 3.1.26, but also on 1.4.29, where one can glean 
some valuable information regarding the place and the company in which a 
granthika commonly performed. The sutra 1.4.29, akhyatopayoge, stands in a 
series that deals with the various situations in which the ablative case is pres¬ 
cribed. This sutra says that the ablative ending is to be added to a noun when 
‘acquisition of what is related’ is to be expressed. Patanjali then takes up the 
objection that, in an accepted usage having to do with learning from the reci¬ 
tations of granthikas and natas, the genitive not the ablative case of those 
nouns is actually used. He quotes his imaginary critic thus: 

Upayoga iti kimartham. natasya sfinoti. granthikasya srinoti. upayoga ity ucyamane ’py 
atra prapnoti. esho ’pi h y upayogah. atas co ’payogo yad arambhaka rangarn gacchanti 
natasya sroshyamo granthikasya Sroshyama iti. 67 

Why say (the ablative should be used) when there is acquisition (of what is related)? (For 
one says) he listens to the nata, he listens to the granthika (genitive case!). Here also, with 
regard to what is being uttered, (the rule of) ‘when there is acquisition (of what is related)’ 
applies. This surely is acquisition (of what is related), because those who are starting out go 
to the theater (ranga) saying, ‘We shall listen to the na(a, we shall listen to the granthika 
(genitive case).’ 

Patanjali then goes on to explain that the rule requiring use of the ablative is 
not really tested by usages related to such learning as this but that it applies 
only to the higher instruction in texts and their meaning which one obtains 
from a teacher. 

Our interest focuses first upon the information given quite incidentally that 
a granthika normally practiced his art in a ranga. A ranga is a place of public 
assembly, commonly used for the presentation of all sorts of shows. The ranga 
in this passage is that sort of public gathering place, because people are setting 
out to go to it. In its more particular sense, ranga means ‘stage’ or ‘theater’. 


66 Liiders, Philologica Indica, p. 411. 

67 Kielhorn, ed., 1, 329. 
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According to Harivamsa II.89.8, it was in a ranga that the apsarases performed 
the Kamsavadha and other pleasing citras. 

More important still, we learn that a granthika does not perform alone. He 
performs here in co-ordination with a nata. Twice in this passage, listening to 
a nata is mentioned in the same breath with listening to the granthika. In the 
first occurrence one could take the connection as only a logical one, but the 
second reference necessarily brings them together in the same time and place 
of performance. One sets out for the ranga with the intention of hearing both 
of them. The language does not suggest the loose billing of unrelated artists 
found in the program of a variety show. The utterances of the two of them 
together provide the knowledge which one acquires. All that we know about 
the early meaning of the word nata suggests a type of performance easily co¬ 
ordinated with the recitations of the granthikas, and essentially complimentary 
to them. Since we are dealing with a relatively early literary text, we shall 
not translate nata as ‘actor’ but as ‘dancer’, for dance was surely fundamental 
in the art of the natas of the preclassical stage. But the nata of this passage is 
not merely a dancer, for we read, ‘he listens to the nata ... we shall listen to 
the nata.’ What might one hear from a nata? Song, at least: agasfn natah, 
‘The nata sang’, says Mahabhashya 2.4.77. A nata was a dancer and singer, 
and as such was a practitioner of an art somewhat different from and potenti¬ 
ally supportive to that of the reciting ( vyacakshanah ) granthikas. A granthika 
could be a member of a dance-drama team, whereby his recited narratives 
were elaborated upon, vocally and visibly, by a dancer. Since we know that 
a citra is a dance sketch, we are within bounds when \ve surmise that Patanjali 
in his words, ‘ citreshu katham ... granthikeshu katham ’, is referring to a well- 
known theatrical combination in which natas contributed dance and song, 
and the granthikas their distinctive text recitations. 

But if we link the granthikas in this way with the women who danced the 
citras, we must accept along with them their male associates, the saubhikas. 
We will, then, have a complex group of performers headed by a saubhika or 
saubhikas. Patanjali can open his reference to them by using the word saubhika 
and then mention immediately without further explanation the citras and the 
granthikas—names which refer to well-known specialized functions carried on 
by members of the saubhika troupes. In that case it is not three arts, or two, 
but only one complex Vaishnava dance drama which Patanjali had in mind. 

In support of this unitive understanding, we ask a rereading of the passage 
from Mahabhasya 3.1.26, noticing the many indications of unity of theme 
and time and place in the presentations which Patanjali had in mind. Both 
citras and granthikas are seen and heard in a central public arena or stage. 
The saubhikas, mentioned everywhere as show people, can be expected to 
operate in such a setting. The citizens can be envisioned as flocking to the 
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rahga to see and hear a consortium of artists. The last lines of both our pas¬ 
sages have a single situation in view: An alert public outside the theater is 
pouring toward it, or planning to come, or discussing the point to which the 
acting has progressed and debating the advisability of coming. Unity of theme 
is as prominent as the unity of place. At the first general mention of the per¬ 
formers we are told ‘They relate the killing of Kamsa . . .’ The saubhikas tell 
of the death of a visible Kamsa. In the citras one sees the blows which kill 
Kamsa. The granthikas narrate Kamsa’s destruction ( vinasa ). The people 
outside the theater all want to be sure to be in it when the slaying of Kaipsa 
actually takes place. Looking at all this material as a piece of composition, 
we must call it, in Western terms, a paragraph. If we allow our imagination 
to respond to it naturally, it does not occur to us to see here anything other 
than continuing references to a single festal scene: A crowd is gathered about 
a place of performance in which these Vaishnava stories are being presented 
in an extended climactic series, such as is now familiar to us, by these several 
artists who work not in isolation but together. 

We believe this unitive interpretation to be more satisfactory than the older 
ones. We confess that it involves difficulties. If the granthikas recite in support 
of dancers who are visible on the stage at the time, are the heroes of their 
recitations realities of the mind (buddhivishayan) as contrasted with visual 
realities? The line of difference becomes artificial and hard to maintain. Cir¬ 
cumstances can be imagined which would support the distinction, of course: 
The svarups of the Ramllla often lapse into relative quiescence while the 
pandits recite. Then, there is the difficulty in conceiving the relation between 
the scriptural or quasi-scriptural narrative recitation of the granthikas and 
the utterances of the male saubhikas, who also narrate. We can conceive a 
harmonization by supposing that the saubhikas contributed nonconflicting 
narrative material in a supplementary language, or, like the svamls of the 
rasmandalls (above, pp. 152 f. and note 33), material having a special function 
and literary form. But we cannot demonstrate from our evidence the historical 
reality of such a compatible arrangement, so a problem remains. Additional 
difficulties and alternative solutions may be perceived by those exceptional 
scholars who are expert in Patanjali’s grammatical thought, general habits of 
mind, and customary idiom. This integral interpretation is offered for their 
comment. 

What have we been able to show conclusively in our discussion of Patanjali? 
We believe that we have been able to show that Krishnaite mystery plays of 
the kind described in the Harivamsa were already in existence in the second 
century b.c. This conclusion could stand if necessary upon the revelations of 
the word citra alone. But a strong web of evidence connects the saubhikas 
and granthikas with drama. Our bringing together of saubhika, citra and 
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granthika in the activity of a single saubhika troupe creates a picture that is not 
clear in its details, and can be rejected. Even if it is rejected, the evidence for 
the early existence of Vaishnava dance dramas is not thereby critically reduced. 

The early chapters of this book teach the lesson again and again that literature 
not written with the serious purpose of describing an exotic drama cannot be 
pieced together into a reliable descriptive picture of it. Allowing for our in¬ 
ability to grasp the whole truth regarding the dramas mentioned in these 
various ancient sources, it is still possible to perceive that the Vaishnava 
theater even in this very early stage in its history existed in a variety of forms. 
When we compare the stage activities of the Candaka brothers mentioned 
above with the ballet performances referred to in the Harivaipsa and the 
Mahabhashya, it is clear that different techniques and types of organization are 
involved. In the latter dramas women were seen on the stage in the roles of 
the Vaishnava heroes, but in the performances of the Candaka brothers it 
was adult men, the fathers of responsible sons, who were famed in those roles. 
We cannot go further in comparing stage methods, but we can perceive a vast 
difference in the structure of the social groups to which Lonasobhika and the 
Candaka brothers belonged. Lonasobhika is the head of a fatherless courtesan 
family in which the senior woman has dominance and in which descent is 
counted in the female line only. Her daughter Vasu mentions neither her 
father (though it was conventional to do so in Mathura inscriptions) nor the 
father of her children, and she mentions her daughter before her son. The 
brothers and cousins who erected the stone slab to Dadhikarna, on the other 
hand, belonged to a tight patriarchal family. Their fathers, the actors, bore 
the special name sailalaka. In the form sailalin we know this name in Panini 
4.3.110 f. as the distinctive designation of one of the two great traditional 
divisions of the natas, alongside the Krisasvins. Since the saubhikas were in 
several respects very different from these sailalakas, they may have been 
representatives of the Krisasvins. 

Our search for the earliest traces of Krishnaite mystery drama has taken us 
back to ancient Mathura and to the age of our first substantial information on 
the Krishna cult itself, the second century b.c. From its first great blooming, 
then, Krishnaism used the stage for the propagation of its sacred histories. 
This is the most probable period for the composition of the BhagavadgTta. 
In it we do not find any reference to drama, it is true, but knowledge of Krishna’s 
deeds is stressed, and there are general allusions to social means for becoming 
acquainted with the holy saga. In BhagavadgTta 4: 5 If., Krishna says that he 
has been born many times and that the person who truly knows his wondrous 
births and actions is not reborn but comes to him. Knowing Krishna’s acts 
is of ultimate importance then as a means of salvation itself. In BhagavadgTta 
10:8 ff. we learn that enlightened men of the true spirit find contentment 
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and joy ‘enlightening one another and telling about Me constantly’ ( bodha- 
yantah parasparam kathayantas ca mam nityam). The recitative dance drama, 
which was already in use, may have been among the customs here suggested 
whereby the devout told Krishna’s story. 

Our many evidences of drama among the Vaishnavas indicate the existence 
of a strong sectarian theater and a possibility that fondness for the stage was 
a special Vaishnava characteristic. We do not claim, however, that the types 
of drama that we have been studying were instruments peculiar to them. It 
would be surprising if Lonasobhika, whose daughter built edifices for Jain 
monks, limited her performances to Vaishnava themes. The age and extent of 
dance drama among other ancient religious groups remains an open question. 68 

Now we must face the problem of the many centuries which lie between 
the ancient Mathura dramas just revealed and the rasdharis of the sixteenth 
century, whose tradition we have been trying to trace. A millennium is too 
long a time to assume the continuity of human institutions—even in India. 
The rasdharis of Braj can claim the Candaka brothers and the danseuse of the 
citras as predecessors in their own tradition only if the survival of those ancient 
arts during the following thousand years and more is demonstrated. With this 
need in view we shall examine now the accounts in the major Vaishpava 
puranas of how the gopls on the night of the rasa that legendary night that 
is so important to the modern rasdharis in the sanctification of their enterprise 
imitated the deeds of Krishna after the manner of actors. The Harivaipsa, 
Vishnu and Bhagavata Puranas give successive versions of the story which 
are progressively more ample. 

The oldest form of the story, in Harivaipsa 11.21, says that on a certain full- 
moon night of autumn the cowherd maidens followed Krishna wherever he 
went and expressed their adoration by singing and mimicking his acts. 

Then all those daughters of the cowherds, formed in groups, 

Made merry, singing in pairs the charming acts of Kfishpa, (25) 

Imitating Krishna’s Ilia, with Krishna’s gait and manner, 

Those tender beauties with glances fixed upon Krishna. (26) 

In the woods, to the clapping of hands, making a humming sound, 

Other Braj women performed the deeds of that Krishna (27) 

And those joyful Braj women played, imitating 
His dance, song, sport, smile and glance. (28) 69 


68 The Jains at an ancient time enacted the life of Mahavira in dance. The proof is to be 
seen in the Rajaprasnlya or Rayappaseniya (Bombay, Agamodaya Samity, 1925),_ sutra 24, 
p 53b Malayagiri’s commentary is found on pp. 55a-b. This work is the second upanga of e 
Svetambara Jain canon which was fixed in the fourth century a.d. In a catalogue of dance 
types listed there, the thirty-second and final kind of dance is one in which male and female 
performers enacted Mahavira’s career. The dancers presented Mahavira s previous lives, his 
foetal miracles, birth, childhood, sexual exploits, renunciation, asceticism, searchings, insight, 
preaching and final nirvana. The anecdotal treatment in dance is noteworthy in view of our 
discussion of the word citra. We have taken note of medieval Jain dance dramas above, 

pp. 113-14 and p. 232. , _ , onc . TT . 

69 Gopala Narayana, ed., Harivamsa (Bombay, Dala Press, 1895), 11.21.25 2 . 
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Some kind of representational activity is being referred to here, but the manner 
of acting is not precisely described. If an earthly practice is. reflected in the 
myth, we cannot identify it as professional theater rather than, for instance, 
mimetic folk ballad. The performing of the deeds of Krishna ‘to the clapping 
of hands’ ( talahastagraih , verse 27) is a characteristic of the citras of Hari- 
vamsa 11.89 (cf. sahastatalam, verses 7 and 16), and the citras already at this 
time were an art form of the real theater. But we shall not, on the slender basis 
of this word alone, insist that the author already knows a theater which claims 
the sanction of the example of the gopls. And there is no need to strain the 
resources of this particular text to prove the existence of professional Krishnaite 
drama, for that demonstration has already been made from other materials. 

We move on to the slightly later version of Vishnu Purana V.13: 

And when Krishna had gone to another place, the gopls, with their own 
form of Krishna’s action. 

Moved about in groups within Vrindaban. (24) 

Their hearts preoccupied with Krishna, they said this to one another : 

‘I am Krishna,’ says one, ‘I move gracefully ; see my gait!’ 

Another says, ‘Hear my singing of Krishna’s song!’ (25) 

Another, slapping her arms in defiance, said, ‘Vile Kaliya! 

Halt there! I am Krishna! ’ and undertook the whole of Krishna’s Mas. (26) 

Another says, ‘Herdsmen, be settled securely! 

Enough of fear of rain now! Govardhana is upheld by me!’ (27) 

‘This Dhenuka has been slain by me. Let the cows graze at will,' 

Says another gop! who is imitating Krishna’s sports. (28) 

Thus did those gopls, intent on the various kinds of actions of Krishna, 

Perform the equivalent of them then in the Vrindaban wood. (29) 70 


tas tu panktikritas sarva ramayanti manoramam 
gayantyah krishnacaritaip dvandvaso gopakanyakah. (25) 
krishnalllanukarinyah krishnapranihitekshanah 
krishnasya gatigaminyas tarunyas ta varariganah. (26) 
vaneshu talahastagraih kujayantyas tatha ’parah. 
cerur vai caritairi tasya krishnasya vrajayoshitah. (27) 
tas tasya nrityani gitan ca vilasasmitavikshitam 
muditas ca ’nukurvantyah krnjanti vrajayoshitah. (28) 


70 Jivananda Vidyasagara, ed., Vishnu Purana (Calcutta, Sarasvatl Press, 1882), pp. 668 f.. 
V. 13.24 ff.: 


gopyas ca vpndasah krishnacesh(asvayattamurttayalj 
anyadesam gate krishne cerur vrindavanantaram. (24) 
krishpe niruddhahridaya idam iicuh parasparam 
krishpo ’ham etal lalitam vrajamy alokyatam gatily 
anya braviti krishnasya mama gltir nisamyatam. (25) 
dushta kaliya ! ti$(hatra krisfmo ’ham iti ca 'para 
vahum asphotya krishnasya lilasarvasvam adade. (26) 
anya vraviti bho gopa ! nihsankaih sthlyatam iha 
alarn vrishtibhayena ’tra dhrito govardhano maya. (27) 
dhenuko ’yam maya kshipto vicarantu yathe ’cchaya 
gopi braviti vai ca ’nya krishnalllanukarini. (28) 
evam nanaprakarasu krishnaceshfasu tas tada 
gopyo vyagrah samafi cerur amyam vrindavanarp vanam. (29) 
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A comparison of these lines with those of the Harivamsa reveals at the 
outset a prominent innovation: The performances are not done in Krishna’s 
company, but in his absence: anyadesam gate krishne (v. 24b). Further, the 
general statements that the gopls imitated Krishna’s sports are not merely 
repeated but stressed and spelled out in concrete details. Dialogues are put in 
the mouths of the gopls. Several of the divine acts that were imitated are 
named specifically: the defeat of Kaliya, the raising of Mount Govardhana 
and the slaying of Dhenuka. It is suggested that such actions were many (29a) 
and that all were fit subjects for acting (26b). 

When we turn to the still later Bhagavata Purana X.29-30, we find a much 
expanded story, which we shall have to present in summary, for the most 
part. Most of the general statements and named episodes are repeated from 
the earlier documents, but in addition, in X.30.15-23, we are given brief but 
vivid sketches of how the gopls enacted Krishna’s playing of the flute, his 
punishment for theft, his overcoming of the forest fire, and his slaying of the 
demons Putana, Saka(a, Trinavarta, Vatsa and Baka. The Vishnu Purana’s 
placing of the acting in a time of separation from Krishna is accepted and 
developed at length. We are told the cause of Krishna’s departure: Flattered 
by Krishna’s attentions, the gopls begin to think themselves the most beautiful 
women in the world. To humble their pride, he vanishes. They wander long, 
catling out for him among the trees. During a pause in this search the enact¬ 
ments are performed—an effort to remain mindful and faithful in the absence 
of the beloved god: 

Speaking frantically thus, despairing in their search for Krishna, 

The gopls imitated various sports of the Lord, at one with Him in spirit (X.30.14) 71 

The three accounts just surveyed are laced together by substantial repetition 
of words and concepts. For instance, mention of Krishna’s gait (gad) and the 
mimicking of it echoes through all three: krishnasya gadgaminyas (Hari¬ 
vamsa, 11.21.26); krishno ’ham etal lalitam vrajamy alokyatam gatih (Vishnu 
Purana, V.13.25); krishno ’ham pasyata gatim lalitam id ... (Bhagavata Purana, 
X.30.19b). The newer texts were written by persons who knew and used the 
older. The three documents, each one dealing more amply with the incident, 
express three stages of thinking within a tradition that has a certain unity. 

71 Bhagavata Parana (Madras, V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu and Sons, 1937), vol. II, p. 1365, 
X.30.14: 

ityunmattavaco gopyah kfishnanveshaijakatarah 
Ilia bhagavatas tas ta hy anucakrus tadatmikah. 

It is hardly necessary to reproduce the entire text. The story can be surveyed in the literal 
translation of M. N. Dutt, Srimadbhagavatam (Calcutta, 1896-97), or in the free but fair 
translation of Radhakamal Mukerjee in The Lord of the Autumn Moons (Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House, 1957), pp. 97-127. 
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While developing the Harivamsa’s story, the newer puranas follow a common 
line in deepening two tendencies: the placing of the plays in. a time of sepa¬ 
ration and the extending of the list of episodes which the gopls are said to 
have enacted. 

What caused the literary development to move on these particular lines? 
The random working of the ever-creative human imagination could be credited, 
but the drive to elaborate upon one’s heritage is usually controlled and directed 
by deep human interests. In this particular case the interests could well be 
those of actors and audiences who were involved in the promotion of a con¬ 
tinuing tradition of Krishnaite mystery plays. The Vaishnava playgoer, bring¬ 
ing into the theater his persistent problem of separation from the deity, would 
welcome and promote the growth of this legend which expressed his awareness 
of bereftness and at the same time lent sacredness to plays that provided a 
partial remedy by making the deity a present reality in his mind. Actors would 
gain confidence in their own limited art by realizing that the revered gopls, 
too, on that first night of the rasa, did not have Krishna in their midst. Actors 
would welcome, above all, the inclusion in the sanctifying legend, by name, of 
as many items of their own repertory as possible. The puranic passages do 
not describe their theater because description was not their function. Their 
function was to provide religious explanation and transcendental sanction for 
a living theater. This is their importance even in the present day, as a matter 
of fact, for the rasdharfs of Braj. 

This effort to trace a line of living drama through the age of the puranas is 
plausible enough, but its findings remain suppositionary without substantiating 
historical evidence. For this reason we are glad to learn in Bhagavata Purana 
XI. 11.23 f. that the acting of Krishna’s deeds was not, at the time of the 
purana’s composition, limited to legendary persons and places. The acting of 
dramas on these themes is recommended as a devout practice for Krishna 
devotees who are currently on earth, in these terms: 

A believer, hearing the auspicious world-purifying tales of Me, 

Chanting and surely remembering them, constantly enacting My birth and deeds, 
Undertaking duty, wealth, and enjoyment for My sake, with Me as refuge, 

Obtains unshakable devotion for Me, the Eternal, O Uddhava ! 72 

‘Enacting My birth and deeds’ is not likely to refer to participating in Sanskrit 
dramas, because there is very little indication that Sanskrit dramas on Krishna 
themes existed until after the time of the Bhagavata Purana. Excepting the 

72 Bhagavata Purana XI.11.23 f., vol. II, pp. 1806 f. : 

sraddhalur me kathah Sfinvan subhadra lokapavanih 
gayan nanu smaran karma janma ca ’bhinayan muhuh 
madarthe dharmakamarthan acaran madupaSrayah 
labhate niscalaiyi bhaktim mayy uddhava sanatane. 
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very dubious case of the Balacarita attributed to Bhasa, 73 Krishna plays are 
lacking in Indian dramatic literature until the appearance of the Gopalakeli- 
candrika of Ramakrishna, written in Gujarat for an audience of Krishna devo¬ 
tees, which is later than the Bhagavata because it quotes from it. As a Sanskrit 
nataka, the Gopalakelicandrika is quite irregular in its lack of Prakrit, in its 
rhymed lyrics which must have been sung, and in its narrative inserts in prose 
and verse which must have been uttered by someone other than the actors. 
Both Willem Caland, the first modem editor of this play, and M. Winternitz, 
who has studied it in detail, believe that it may reflect the influence of a Krish- 
naite folk drama. 74 An isolated drama, it does not establish the existence of 
a type of nataka to which the Bhagavata might refer. On the contrary, it joins 
the Bhagavata in pointing toward an unknown tradition of enacting the entire 
life of Krishna in a regional language. 

The latest and last of the references which we shall use to connect the age 
of the Harivaipsa with the sixteenth century is a description of a Krishnaite 
samglta that is found in the Narada Pancaratra , 76 The mature Radha theology 
of this work (e.g. in II.6.6 flf.) shows it to be much later than the Bhagavata 
Purana, and its doctrinal teaching in general dissociates it from the ancient 
and true pancaratra sarphitas and relates it to the North Indian sampradayas. 
Its translator in the Sacred Books of the Hindus series even estimates (too 
precisely) that it was written ‘a short time before Yallabha, that is, about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century’. 76 At any rate it testifies to art forms 
which prevailed just before the earliest raslila that we know from Hindi 
literature. 

Beginning with the eleventh adhyaya of the first ratra, we read of how the 
Gandharva Upavarhana came to the court of the god Brahma at Pushkara 
and staged there, with the assistance of groups of apsarases and vidyadharis, 
a performance called the samgTta of the Krishnarasamahotsava. Numerous 
unexplained proper nouns and technical musical terms indicate that' the writer 
was referring to a highly developed art with which his North Indian 
readers could be presumed to be familiar. The first eight verses are as 
follows: 


73 For bibliography and survey of the question, see De in S. N. Dasgupta and S. K. De, 

Sa "fw jHenTodand‘Een onbekend Indisch Tooneelstuk (Gopalakelicandrika). Tekst met 
inleidins? door W. Caland’, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Academie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, N. R. deel XVII, No. 3 (Feb. 1917), 4 f.; M. Winternitz, 
‘Krsna-dramen’, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 74 (1920), 137-44. 

76 Rev. K. M. Banerjea, ed., The Narada Pahcha Ratra (Calcutta, Bibliotheca Indica, 

XXXVIII 1865) 1.11.1 to 1.12.7, pp. 76-81. 

76 swami Vijnanananda, trans., Sri Narada Pancharatram—The Jnanamrita Sara Samhita 
(Allahabad, Sacred Books of the Hindus, XXIII, 1921), p. ii. 
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Then the king of the gandharvas, at the god’s command, 

Sang there the sarpgita of the great festival of Krishna’s rasa. 

The splendid measure, the melodious sweet tuneful 
Sound of the vlna, mpdanga and tambourine, 

The agreeable sweetness provided by the ragas with their raginls 
Melodious and pleasing to the mind, 

The varied splendor of the dance 0 nfityarucira ), 

The universally pleasing theme and the hand positions of the mimic dance 
(na(yopayuktahastaka )— 

Having seen and heard these, all the gods and sages and all the women 
Fainted and returned to consciousness again and again in quick succession. 

The stealing of the gopls’ clothes, the lamentation of the group of gopls, 

The presentation to them of their clothes, the homage, the granting of a boon, 

And the vow to Katyayanl, the eating of the food of the brahmans’ wives, 

The destruction of the worship of Indra and of his pride, the worship of the mountain 

And the description of Vrindaban—all heard these again 

And they attained together first unconsciousness and then consciousness. 77 

The divine beings heaped gifts and praises upon Upavarhana and urged him 
(1.12.4 ff.) to continue with other themes from the Krishna cycle: 

And let us hear now the going to Mathura of Krishna the Supreme Self, 

And the lamentation of the cowherds and cowherd girls ! 

Perform the Great Festival (mahotsava) again ; let the sages and deities hear it. 

And let these groups of apsarases sing and dance the samglta. 

And, heeding the word of Brahma, the groups of apsarases danced, 

They and the vidyadharls performed the charming song in the assembly, 

And the Gandharva Upavarhana, best of the artful ones, 

Sang in the sarrxdhana measure Hari’s going to Mathura. 78 

77 Banerjea, ed., pp. 76 f., 1.11.1-8 : 

atha gandharvvarajas tu bhagavanajnaya vidheh 
samgitan ca jagau tatra krishnarasamahotsavarp. (1) 
sushamarp talamanan ca sutanam madhuram srutam 
vlnamridangamurujayuktani dhvanisamanvitam (2) 
raginiyuktaragena samayoktena sundaram 
madhuryyam murchanayuktam manaso harshakaranam (3) 
vicitram nrityaruciram rupavesam anuttamam 
lokanuragavljan ca natyopayuktahastakam (4) 
dpshtva srutva surah sarvve munayah sarvvayoshitah 
murccham prapus ca sahasa cetanan ca punah punah. (5) 
goplnam vastraharanaip goplganavilapanam 
tabhyo vastrapradanan ca sammanarp varadanakam (6) 
katyayanlvratan ca ’pi vipradarannabhojanarp 
mahendradarpapujadibhafijanam sailapujanam (7) 
punas ca Susruvuh sarvve srivrindavanavarnanam 
samprapuS ca punar murccham punah prapus ca cetanarp. (8) 


78 Ibid, p. 81,1.12.4-7: 

mathuragamanan cai ’va krishnasya paramatmanah 
vilapam gopagoplnani Sravaya ’smams ca sampratam. (4) 
mahotsavarp kuru punah srinvantu munayah surah, 
gayantu tas ca samgltam nrityantv apsarasam ganah. (5) 
brahmanas ca vacah srutva nanritus ca ’psaroganah 
cakrus tah sarasam gltarp vidyadharyyaS ca samsadi (6) 
majinaft cai ’va pravaro gandharvvas co ’pavarhanah 
jagau samdhanabhavena mathuragamanani hareh. (7) 
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Overwhelmed on the stage by the pathos of the Mathuragamana theme, 
Upavarhana falters and is brought to ruin by the displeasure of the gods. We 
need not follow the tale further, but we must point out the emotionality of 
these samgltas as one of the many ties that connect them with the art of Yallabh, 
the dancer, and to that of the players mentioned in the Asa ki Var. Another 
tie is the word mahotsava, used in 1.12.5 as a variant on the Krishnarasa- 
mahotsava of 1.11.1; Vallabh, too, ‘ performs the Great mahotsav ’ (see p. 229 n., 
line 5). The ‘ universally pleasing themes’ in Upavarhana’s repertoire, with the 
single exception of the ‘ description of Vrindaban’, can all be found in Chapter 
Seven in the list of lllas played even today, under the headings Cirharan, Chak, 
Govardhan , Mathuragaman, and Maharas Lila. We have in these samgitas a 
form that preserves a substantial identity with the ancient Krishna dramas 
and yet has a visible kinship with the sixteenth-century forms of the modern 
rasllla. But a chasm lies between them and the klrttaniya of the late sixteenth 
century and all its later developments because the actors of these samgltas are 
not children and because the intricate hand symbols ( natyopayuktahastaka ) 
seen here must have been in disuse from the time when child actors were first 
employed. The rasllla is not the continuance of such a samglta, but its re¬ 
construction. This reconstruction occurred at a time when the ancient hastakas 
had ceased to communicate and when simplification was the price of survival. 
Certain trainers of actors apparently made a virtue of this necessity, employed 
children, and added to the Vaishnava theater at this time the assets, at least, 
of innocence and juvenile charm. With this major technical change, players 
continued to handle the familiar tales for the same sectarian community. 

We repeat that the use of child actors (svarups) was not the ancient practice 
of the Krishna cult. Our sailalakas of ancient Mathura .were the fathers of 
grown sons. The ‘apsarases’ of the Harivamsa who presented the citras of 
Krishna’s deeds were not juveniles but women, striyah (see p.. 237 n., v. 15a). 
Lonasobhika, who was a grandmother, continued to use her professional 
name. We have already brought together above (page 230) the many 
indications that adult actors held the central roles in Krishna dramas in Braj 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. At the end of that century the use 
of svarups had become firmly established. What was the inspiration for this 
revolution in personnel? 

The impersonation of deities by children is not a convention of the Sanskrit 
stage. A. V. W. Jackson in his article ‘Children on the Stage in Hindu Drama’79 
turns up no hint of any such practice. The theory that children were selected 
to play the roles of Krishna and the gopls because Krishna and the gopls 

79 A V. W. Jackson, ‘Children on the Stage in Hindu Drama', The Looker-On, 5 (1897), 
509-16, abstracted in Transactions of the American Philological Association, 27 (1896), 
Proceedings, pp. v, vi. 
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were children, only leads us to ask, ‘Why and how, in the sixteenth century, 
did this natural fact become at last a compelling consideration?’ 

It is our belief that the representation of deities by children was a practice 
of the Saktas of north-eastern India and that it entered the Vaishnava stage as 
an influence from them. In substantiation of this claim we shall show how an 
established form of old Krishna drama—the enacting of the Gltagovinda of 
Jayadeva—was modified in just this manner in this region under the influence 
of specific Sakta practices. 

The impersonation of deities by children is a well-established custom among 
Saktas. Ritual worship of Sakti is often addressed to a small girl, a virgin 
under the age of puberty, who for the time being represents Kumar!. 80 
Theodor Aufrecht, commenting on certain Sakta rites referred to in the seventh 
Ullasa of a manuscript of the Kularnava Tantra in the Bodleian Library, 
remarks, ‘Boys of five to nine years were employed in these rites, and by medi¬ 
tating on the god ( devatabuddhya ) they represented Siva, just as girls from the 
second to the ninth year of age represented Sakti.’ 81 Devatabuddhya suggests 
a belief in an internal unitive relationship between the child impersonator and 
the god. The North Indian theology of the svarup (see p. 18) seems already to 
be present here. These conventions and conceptions of Sakta ritual have found 
expression in northeastern India’s religious dramas also. In a standard bio¬ 
graphy of Ramakrishna we read regarding his childhood in Bengal, ‘Once 
when he was about nine years of age, he had to appear in the role of Siva in 
a dramatic performance in his village,’ and that a sense of the divine presence 
so affected him that he fell into a trance. 82 In the nirtakall of Ptirniya District 
in Bihar, referred to by Francis Buchanan, the impersonation of Siva and 
Parvatl was done entirely by boys. 83 

Sylvain Levi in his volumes on Nepal describes how, in the pageantry of the 
great festal processions of that country, children impersonate the divine figures 
both Vaishnava and Saiva. The Saktis or divine energies of tantrism are 
represented by virgins who are chosen with great care. The virgin of six or 
seven years who has this role in the Indrayatra first proves that the goddess 


80 Siva Chandra Vidyarnava Bhattacharyya, Principles of Tantra, 2 (London, Luzac & 
Co., 1916), 159. 

81 Theodor Aufrecht, Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Sanscriticoruni Postvedicum 
quotquot in Bibliotheca Bodleiana Adservantur, Pars 1 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1859), p. 91 
n.: ‘Quinque sive novem annorum pueri in his sacris adhibebantur, iique (devatabuddhya) 
§ivam, velut puellae, inde a primo ad nonum aetatis annum, $aktim representabant. ’ 
Compare the practice of Bhavai actors described by Gargi (Folk Theater of India, p. 56), who 
begin their stage proceedings with meditation intended to induce the presence of the 
goddess Amba Mata. 

82 Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Committee, The Cultural Heritage of India, 2 (1st ed. 
Calcutta, Belur Math, n.d.), 460. 

83 Buchanan, Account of the District of Purnea, p. 516. 
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is present in her by passing successfully through an ordeal of horror. If she 
emerges from the test without flinching, she is honored by the king and all the 
people as the goddess in person. 84 The employment of svarups, as we see, 
was widespread and of some antiquity in Bengal, Bihar and Nepal. 

Notice now the special forms taken by the theatrical rendering of the Gita¬ 
govinda in those regions where §akta influence prevails. We must defend first 
the rather bold statement that the Gitagovinda is a dramatic work. Winternitz 
has said flatly, ‘We really cannot reckon the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva as drama¬ 
tic poetry,’ and other major literary authorities of the century have tended to 
agree. 85 The arguments of these scholars from the literary form of the work 
are cogent, but they are swept aside by evidence that the Gitagovinda was 
often as a matter of historical fact presented in dance. In the Saraswati Mahal 
Library in Tanjore there are two worn and incomplete paper manuscripts of 
the text of the Gitagovinda with full aids for dancers. The manuscripts have 
been collated and published recently in an edition by K. Vasudeva Sastri in 
which one finds word-by-word instructions regarding mudras and movements 
to be used in enacting its lines visually. 86 There is fair indication that these 
manuscripts came originally from North India. 87 The evidence of actual per¬ 
formance which they provide is supported by the testimony of modern eye¬ 
witnesses who describe how the Gitagovinda was and is performed in Malabar. 
Emily Gilchriest Hatch in her dissertation on KathakalT describes how, after 
the preliminary prayers and before the main performance, there comes a period 
called the Manjutara which is devoted to the singing and miming of selections 
from Jayadeva: 

This is the part of the performance where the singers and drummers have an opportunity 
to show their skill. The choicest verses of the Gitagovinda, the Song of Govinda, are sung. 
The actors are present and interpret the song with gestures but the main interest is in the 
music. When the song is finished the actors exit and the drummers take the stage. 88 

C. A. Menon in his survey of the traditional dramas of Malabar describes still 
another modern form of such enactment: ‘ Asfapadiyattam is the staging of the 
famous Glta-Govinda of Jayadeva-The songs are sung in the traditional 


84 Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal, 2, 41, 368. , 

86 Winternitz, ‘ Krsna-Dramen ’, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschajt, 
74 (1920), 124 : Keith,' The Sanskrit Drama, p. 272 ; Sushil Kumar De, ‘Sanskrit Literature 
under the Sena Kings of Bengal’, in S. M. Katre and P. K. Code, eds., A Volume of Eastern 
and Indian Studies presented to Professor F. W. Thomas (Bombay, Karnatak Publishing 
House, 1939), pp. 68 ff.; Dasgupta and De, A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 393-95. 

86 K. Vasudeva Sastri, ed., Gita Govinda with Abhinaya (Tanjore, S. Gopalan, Tanjore 
Saraswati Mahal Series No. 6; Madras Government Oriental Series, Vol. LXI, 1951). 

87 A. C. Burnell, A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS in the Palace at Tanjore (London, 
Trubner & Co., 1880), pp. 157 f., and Introduction, p. vi; Vasudeva Sastri, ed., p. 15. 

88 Emily Gilchriest Hatch, ‘The Kathakali, The Indigenous Drama of Malabar (un¬ 
published Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1934), pp. 83 f. 
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way and their meaning is interpreted through acting and gesture language 
to the accompaniment of dance.’ 89 

An Uriya inscription of the fifteenth century shows that Jayadeva’s work 
was performed in song and dance at that time at the great Vaishnava center 
at Purl: It is a standing order of King Prataparudra of Orissa, dated the 
equivalent of July 17th, a.d. 1499, providing that the Gitagovinda shall be 
performed every evening before the images of Balarama and Jagannatha in 
the period before they are bid goodnight. No song is to be learned by the 
Tailanga dancing-girls other than the Gitagovinda. The inscription continues, 
as translated by Mon Mohan Chakravarti: ‘They will not sing any other 
song. No other kind of dancing (nata) should be performed before the god. 
Besides the dancing, there are four Vaishnava singers; they will sing only the 
Gitagovinda.’" 

These performances must have been a familiar sight to Caitanya, who loved 
the Gitagovinda, and to the crowds of Vaishnavas who flocked about him 
during his many years of residence at Puri. In these lines there is some indi¬ 
cation of the technique employed. The devadasls sang as well as danced, and 
the four Vaishnava singers mentioned seem likely to have formed an accom¬ 
panying chorus. 

The Gitagovinda is a favorite in Bengal. Sir William Jones long ago called 
it ‘a little Pastoral Drama’ and said that the people of Kenduli in Burdwan 
District, who claim Jayadeva as a fellow-townsman, ‘celebrate in honor of 
him an annual jubilee, passing a whole night in representing his drama, and 
in singing his beautiful songs.’ 91 

Bringing together all these testimonies, we are entitled to say that, since 
a.d. 1500 at least, the Gitagovinda has been widely performed in southern 
and eastern India by techniques of opera and ballet similar to or identical 
with those used in the Krishna dramas mentioned in the Harivamsa, Vishnu, 
and Bhagavata Puranas. We can also say—bringing together an even wider 
circle of information—that there existed in the fifteenth century, from the 
literary point of view, at least two types of Krishnaite mystery plays. One 
tradition, which was to prevail in Braj, was based as directly as possible on 
the puranic texts. In technique it was sometimes called sanigita.. The other 
type had its literary basis in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. Both were dance 
dramas, presenting their respective compositions in the elaborate symbols of 


89 C. A. Menon, 'The Histrionic Art of Malabar,’ Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, 9 (1941), 121. J J 


90 Mon Mohan Chakravarti,' Uriya Inscriptions of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,’ 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 62 (1893), 96 f. 

91 Sir William Jones, ‘On the Mystical Poetry of the Persians and Hindus,’ Asiatick 
Researches, 3 (1792), 183. 
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bharata natyam. Their actors were necessarily non-juvenile because of the long 
training that their elaborate art required. Both underwent radical transform¬ 
ations in northern India, the Bhagavata Purana tradition becoming of course 
the modern rasllla. 

Our present effort is to discover the influence under which the Braj tradition 

began to employ children in its central roles. An answer will be suggested if 

we notice the changed forms which Gltagovinda performances take as we 

trace them into North Indian regions in which the Sakta religion was strong. 

Francis Buchanan, for instance, took note of certain performers of the Glta- 

govinda who lived in the district of Purniya in Bihar a century and a half ago: 

In the western part of the district many boys of the tribe of weavers called Jola are taught 
to dance and sing the poems of Jayadeva called Git-Govinda. They also sing love songs and 
poems concerning the amours of Krishna. One or two boys and six or seven men compose 
a set; two of the men beat small drums (tabla), and the others beat small cymbals ( mandira ). 
They are employed at marriages, at the festival of Durga, and at that called Holi. 92 

Notice that the dancing women of Tanjore and Puri are replaced here by 
boys. These children evidently impersonate the deities, because the six or 
seven men of the troupe are all accounted for as players of drums and cymbals. 
Their art of dance could scarcely have been the ancient one—not because 
they are weavers, but because they are children. Note also that the Sanskrit 
text of the Gltagovinda no longer has the sole place: Other ‘love songs and 
poems concerning the amours of Krishna’ are in use. 

That these tendencies were established characteristics of the stage use of 
the Gltagovinda in the northeast is confirmed by Sylvain Levi’s account of 
related performances in Nepal. He has published in two places his recollections 
of an evening performance that he attended in Katmandu in the year 1898. 


I have myself seen enacted, five years ago in the Nepalese Himalayas ... a kind of Gita- 
Govinda ... one night of early spring. It was the night of Holi... a small boy played the 
part of Krishna, crowned by a gilded mitre, dressed in a spangled tumc, a flute in his hand. 

Another smaller boy played Radha, the beloved of Krishna, and, lastly, some children of 
eight to twelve years played Radha’s herd-girl companions. At the start came the c horus an 
symphony of the orchestra. A large curtain was opened showing the likenesses of Krishpa 
and Radha. Incense was burned, lamps were swung, hymns were chanted. Then the spectacle 
itself began. From 9 p.m. to 4 a.m., the same subject: Radha sings of her bewildered passion 
and laments her forlomness; Krishna thinks only of playing on his flute. Radha s friends 
come to console her. One of them goes to Krishna to beg him to satisfy his sweetheart. Tired 
of strife he yields for a moment. The cowherd girls flock in, and Krishna leads a round dance, 
the RasLIla Then he returns to his flute and all recommences. The monotony of this theme 
is varied a little by the fantasies of the Vidushaka. He alone among the personae of the fantasy 
is dressed in Nepalese style. 94 

These players seen by Levi were not rasdharls of Braj. Players from Mathura 
have not been allowed to enter Nepal within living memory. More important, 
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Gaston Courtillier, trans., Le Gita-govinda, pastorale de jayadeva, preface, p. vi. 
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the players of Mathura take their traditional themes freely from the Bhagavata 
Purana and do not enact the Gitagovinda because they object to its view that 
the amours of Radha and Krishna were an adulterous relation. This per¬ 
formance at Katmandu, however, is based upon the Gitagovinda. Its plot is 
the narrative of Jayadeva, not that of the Rasapancadhyayi of the Bhagavata 
Purana. Also, the calendar of this festival is that of Jayadeva, not that of the 
purana. The performance is a part of the spring festival of Holl, which Jaya¬ 
deva makes the time of Krishna’s rasa with the gopls. The Bhagavata Purana 
places this event on a full-moon night of autumn. These players adhere to a 
tradition of Bengal, using Bengal’s great poem in some vernacular transform¬ 
ation and showing Bengal’s powerful tan trie influence in its theology—and, 
we dare say, in its use of child actors to impersonate the deities. 

Yet this tantra-influenced tradition has been in interaction with the tradi¬ 
tions of Braj. The curtain, the ritual opening, the costume of Krishna, and 
the employment of child actors are the distinctive characteristics which are 
shared. This eastern influence was already being exerted in Braj in the sixteenth 
century, as is evidenced by Abul Fazl’s reference to the klrttaniya (above, 
page 231)—a name which we can trace only in eastern India. Here, already, 
we find firm datable evidence of the performance of Krishna drama in North 
India by ‘smooth-faced boys.’ As to whence this practice came, all available 
indications point toward Bengal, and toward the ritual and theatrical practices 
of the Saktas. Thence, so far as we can tell, came the impetus which led to the 
experiments with child actors which are attributed to Ghamandi and Narayan 
Bhatt. 

As we see it, then, the history of the two literary types of medieval Krishna 
drama was this. Under the burden of the deprivations and tabus which Muslim 
dominance brought, both these traditions made a literary shift from their 
original medieval languages to the use of modern vernaculars. The use of the 
elaborate dance tradition of bharata natyam broke down. In this technological 
vacuum, the Sakta practice of using child actors to impersonate the deities 
spread and became dominant among the Vaishnavas as well. We have actually 
been able to trace this change in the performances based upon the Gitagovinda. 
We dare assume that, under the same historical conditions and under the 
same Sakta influence, the same transformation occurred in the theater based 
upon the Bhagavata Purana. 

This chapter can close with a confident affirmation that Krishnaite miracle 
plays have been produced in Mathura for two thousand years. After some 
hesitation (because the evidences are by no means continuous), we venture to 
maintain that the regional language, not Sanskrit, has dominated the Vaishnava 
theater of Braj during these centuries. The decisive consideration is an argu¬ 
ment from silence—silence in Sanskrit. Winternitz and others have been 
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puzzled by the absence of old Sanskrit dramas on Krishnaite themes. We 
know of many factors encouraging to the production of plays about Krishna: 
The Krishna cult is older than the Sanskrit drama; the cult of Krishna was 
active in the theater from its beginning, as we have seen; the prominence of 
the SaurasenI dialect of Mathura in Sanskrit plays points toward Mathura as 
a theatrical center. Yet there is not one undoubtedly ancient Sanskrit drama 
that deals with the life of Krishna. The earliest Sanskrit drama on this theme is 
the GopaJakelicandrika, mentioned above, which post-dates both the Bhagavata 
Purana and Ramanuja. Sanskrit dramas about Krishna begin to appear in 
number only in the sixteenth century, as a result of the self-conscious literary 
promotions of the Caitanyaite intellectuals. 95 We offer this explanation of the 
mystery of the missing Krishna dramas: For these many centuries the enacting 
of the deeds of Krishna has been the preserve of those who speak the dialect 
that is regarded as Krishna’s mother tongue. The rasdharis of modern Braj 
view the performing of Krishna’s lllas by anyone other than residents of 
Krishna’s own home as an intrusion and a ridiculous imposture. The deference 
and freedom from rivalry which they enjoy in all Hindi-speaking areas testify 
to the respect with which their claim is viewed. The scarcity of early Sanskrit 
Krishna dramas probably reflects the success of Mathura actors in maintaining 
a monopoly in former times as well. 

In this jigsaw puzzle of artistic history in which the original picture was 
never simple and from which most of the pieces have been lost, one cannot 
be dogmatic about any reconstruction of the past. But the fragments that are 
available in the middle of the twentieth century can all be accommodated in 
the foregoing view of the development of Krishna dramas in Mathura. 


Winternitz, Zeitchrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 74 (1920), 123 f. 
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The number and distinctiveness of the dramas found in Mathura have been a 
continuing surprise. Few Western cities can present a wider variety of stage 
activities, even when they possess every common form from Christmas page¬ 
ants to ballet and grand opera; the dramas of Mathura are as numerous and 
they differ from each other fully as much. They differ also from every familiar 
Western theatrical type. Special Indian needs bring them into being, and 
special Indian conditions give them their characteristic shape. Before seeing 
them, the author was not able to surmise their nature by speculating on the 
basis of Western experience, or by sifting casual literary references. 

The mass of descriptive detail in this study is at the same time its essence. 
The book does not lend itself to summarization. We shall conclude, not with 
a resume, but with several reflections upon the nature of the plays as a whole. 

These North Indian dramas are not primitive. When one considers their 
function in the regional culture one realizes that one should not speak of them 
as ‘the rustic folk drama’ as some ‘modern’ Indian writers of bygone gene¬ 
rations have done. The dignity of the dramas approaches that of literature, with 
which they have a close connection. The stage people of Braj are literate, and 
they or their playwrights draw upon the society s recognized religious writings 
not on its Sanskrit scriptures, true, but on the transformation of the Sanskrit 
heritage in Hindi works of the highest literary standing. They do not cater to 
the dead level of mass tastes, but inculcate traditional ideals which are approved 
by the society’s most honored classes. Their dramas are refined, in most or 

all senses of that word. 

The first competency of the actors of Braj is a certain acquaintance with 
literature, and the second is a complete knowledge of the mind of the common 
people. Their professional skill is the bridging of the gap between the thinking 
of great literary figures and the concerns and capacities of the masses who 
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read little or not at all. The raslila draws upon fine old treasuries of cultivated 
verse and renews the ability of the living generations, literate and illiterate 
alike, to appreciate Hindi religious poetry. The Ramlila brings a beautiful but 
archaic religious epic within the understanding of the ordinary villager. To do 
so, it uses the dialects of two eras, two areas, and two different levels of cul¬ 
ture, mediating effectively between them. All of the dramas are interpretations 
of scripture, directly or remotely. Ramlila, raslila, and kathak performances 
reflect even in their external forms the structure of a traditional Indian com¬ 
mentary with its text. The effectiveness of the dramas lies in their having been 
created by persons of religious spirit and literary skill who possess at the same 
time a keen sense of what unlettered people can understand. 

.It is not easy to generalize about the aesthetic qualities of such different 
productions as the amateur Ramlila on the one hand, and the highly professional 
kathak and raslila on the other. As a whole they manifest sincerity, discipline, 
a trained and controlled taste, and a sophisticated skill. One might call the 
Ramlila or the Bhaktamal plays rambling and ingenuous; but they are not 
coarse. Few of the plays are courtly, but none are crude. 

The social status of the Vaishnava actors is high. They suffer none of the 
contempt that ancient India heaped upon the stage professions. Vaishnavas 
cannot be contemptuous of actors in whom Vishnu himself is not ashamed to 
dwell. Brahmans do not disdain to perform in these religious plays. The 
Vaishnavas hold their stage people in respect, and in return they receive the 
service of playwrights, producers, and actors who are persons of education 
and taste. 

We have been startled to discover that the creation of Hindu mythology has 
not ceased. We have come upon several workshops where the craft continues. 
Even in the twentieth century new myths are being made, and the directors 
and writers of these miracle plays are deeply involved in their manufacture. 
The impulse behind their creation is the eagerness of audiences for fresh yet 
authentic lllas of Krishna and for satisfying new episodes in the history of 
Rama. We have noted how such expansion of story is effected and justified. 
With new stresses in religious feeling, mythology and theology expand in 
corresponding directions. In the didactic dialogues of jhankl and elsewhere 
we have seen new theological tendencies expressing themselves in literary forms 
reminiscent of epics or tantras. 

The miracle plays seen in Mathura can be seen throughout North India, 
with varying frequency. The availability of performances in ordinary North 
Indian communities seems to range from a rarity, in the case of professional 
kathaks, to near-universality in the case of the Ramlila. Religious theater 
cannot be as prominent in the average district as it is in Mathura, but we 
venture to believe that one or more of these forms of drama are known almost 
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everywhere. They have been a significant factor in maintaining the continuity 
of traditional Hindu society. 

This study has been devoted primarily to religious institutions, but some of 
its findings have significance for the understanding of the history of language, 
literature, politics, and culture in general. The touring of great numbers of 
troupes from cultic centers is not unrelated to the increase in the currency of 
the languages used in these centers. The rasmandalis of Braj leave behind them 
in their travels not only new devotees of Krishna, but new competence in 
Brajbhasha and new interest in its literature. A performance of the Ramllla 
is more than a lesson in epic ideals. It is also a lesson in AvadhI. 

The miracle plays survive under a strain that is especially acute in the present 
generation. The education of the generality of citizens is moving farther and 
farther away from old linguistic and religious dialects. The thought and 
language of Surdas and Tulsidas, now four centuries old, present all the 
difficulties Shakespeare would have for us if in addition he had been a Scots¬ 
man. The gap which the players are called upon to bridge is widening, and 
the time will come when the best dramatic skills will not be able to make the 
old poetry live. The jhank! players and the actors of the Bhaktamal tales have 
already turned to the use of standard Hindi, but the others are tied, by the 
special interpretative function for which their art was fashioned, to old dia¬ 
lectical poems which are becoming increasingly difficult to explain successfully. 
Their stage needs less archaic expressions of Hindu ideals, but it must 
wait for literary men to produce them. There must be a renaissance in reli¬ 
gious literature like that of the sixteenth century if these particular forms of 
drama are to continue long. 

None of the dramas described in this book has a clearly remembered origin. 
Our efforts to trace their history have brought into a clearer light the creative 
ferment that was working in Hindu religious life in the sixteenth century. 
During that period the Vaishnava cults, which had long been dependent upon 
obsolete languages and on complicated artistic forms of dwindling effective¬ 
ness, dealt realistically with the difficulties of their situation and created new 
forms of drama that carried out once more the intended function of the old. 
In that century, it seems, the last efforts to use on the stage the sign language 
of the enfeebled classical dance were given up in North India in favor of simpler 
gestures and more naturalistic acting. The new techniques were easier to learn, 
easier to understand, and more effective in the circumstances of the time. Not 
timeless, not the endless repetition of ancient stereotypes, these dramas have 
adapted to the capacities and interests of the changing generations. 

Most of the plays have historical roots that go back into medieval or ancient 
times, but their line of development involves radical modifications, and their 
more remote history can be seen only fragmentarily and vaguely. In our search 
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for the ancient lineage of the Vaishnava mystery plays we have focused atten¬ 
tion upon certain very old types of choral or operatic dance drama. Though 
they are not described in the standard manuals of Hindu dramaturgy, their 
existence had been surmised by several generations of scholars. Through such 
dance dramas, the stage tradition of the Krishna cult of Mathura goes back 
to origins as old as those of any known theater of India. 
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Partial Translation of a Handbill 
MATHURA’S RAMLiLA CALENDAR FOR 1949 


Reverence to Sri Ramcandra ! 

‘Without association with the good 

There's no telling of the story of Hari; 
Without that, no flight of delusion, 

And without delusion’s departure, 

No firm love of Rama's feet.' 


September 16 : 

With the impersonators of JanakI, Bharat, Lakshmap, and Satrughna present 
in full dress, the wrist-cords will be tied [solemnly binding all to fulfil their 
respective duties until the end of the festival season]. After this, all the actors 
go from the front of the mosque into Pandit Kavallsinh’s temple. They turn 
back and go into Durgacand Lane via the Central Bazaar. The drama of the 
wedding of §iv with Parvati. The reducing of Kamdev to ashes, etc. 

September 17: 

The terrible austerities of Narad. Sent by Indra, Kamdev comes with apsarases. 
Narad goes to Siv. Narad’s conceit and his going to the Lord Vishnu The 
Lord’s creation of an illusory city to rid Narad of his conceit. Narad s falling 
in love with Visvamohani and his going to the Lord and asking for a hand¬ 
some appearance, and the Lord’s giving him the shape of a monkey and destroy¬ 
ing Narad’s pride. Narad’s cursing the Lord. Svayambhuvamanu s going to 
do austerities; his vision of the Lord. The birth of Ravan and his doing aus¬ 
terities. His asking a boon of Brahma and achieving universal victory. 
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September 18: 

The procession moves from Ray Bahadur Pandit KavalTsinh’s temple and 
goes to the Asakunda Bazaar by way of Bharatpur Gate and Tilak Gate. The 
going of the gods to Brahma. Then Brahma and all the hosts of gods and the 
Earth in the form of a cow are fearful and recite the praises of Narayan. The 
voice from the heavens. Thereafter the procession will pass the SvamTghat 
Mosque and end at Ray Bahadur Pandit Kavalisinh’s temple. 

September 19: 

The celebration of the birth of Ram and his brothers will be held. The chris¬ 
tening, the childhood play, and Ram’s exhibition of his vastness. King Janak’s 
ploughing because of a famine, and JanakT’s appearing from the earth. 

September 20: 

The sage Visvamitra asks Dasarath the Lord of Avadh for Raghunath and 
Lakshman to protect a sacrifice, takes them, goes onward, and rests on the 
way in the ancient ashram of the Rishis. (This drama will take place in front 
of the Temple of Vaidya Ratna Pandit Sohanlal Pathak.) The killing of Taraka 
and the demons on the road. Visvamitra’s performing the sacrifice, and the 
attack of the innumerable army of demons on the assembly of sages in order 
to interrupt the sacrifice. Raghunath’s killing of Marie, Taraka, and Subahu 
with a headless arrow. The destruction of all the demons by the arrows of 
Lakshman. Ramcandra’s going to Janakpur with Lakshman and Visvamitra. 
The deliverance on the way of Ahilya by the dust of Ram’s feet. The bathing 
and worshiping in the Ganges. Arrival at Janakpur. (This drama will be held 
at night at the Katra also.) Taraka’s procession will start from Ray Bahadur 
Pandit Kavalisinh’s temple, and that of Ramcandra and Visvamitra will move 
from the Temple of Mahadev Mathuranath at Dig Gate. 

September 21: 

The arrival of Ramcandra with Lakshman to see the splendor of Janakpur, 
and the Janakpur ladies’ talking among themselves. Janak’s daughter goes 
with her companions to worship ParvatT. At the sage Visvamitra’s order 
Raghunath with Lakshman arrives in the flower garden. Ramcandra and 
Janakl’s sight of each other, their falling in love and exchanging of glances. 

September 22: 

The presence of many kings at Sita’s svayamvar, and Raghunath’s breaking 
the bow with his lotus hands. Parasuram’s sudden coming in great wrath into the 
hall of sacrifice. The dialogue between Parasuram and Lakshman. Parasuram’s 
going to the forest after testing and praising Ram. King Janak inquires of 
Visvamitra and sends a messenger to Ayodhya. The messenger’s arrival in 
Ayodhya, the delivery of the letter, and the joy after it is read. 
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September 23 : 

The wedding procession of King Dasarath from Ayodhya to Janakpur (from 
Bativall Grove via the Central Bazaar, Kaserat Bazaar, Svamlghat, Tilak 
Gate, Bharatpur Gate, and the front of the mosque, into the enclosed market). 
Enactment of the wedding of Ramcandra. 

September 24 : 

King Dasarath’s preparation to anoint Ramcandra to the kingship. Mother 
KaikeyT’s going into the sulking-chamber on the instigation of the slave 
woman Manthara. The dialogue between King Dasarath and Kaikeyl. 
Ram is ordered to the forest. 

September 25: 

Ram, Janaki and Lakshman have hermit’s clothing made and go in procession 
on foot from the enclosed market of Janakldas into the new Svamlghat Bazaar 
in front of the shop of Lala Lallomal. The interview with the king of the 
Nishads. The leave-taking of Sumant. Their dialogue with Kevat at Visram- 
ghat, their sitting in the boat and disembarkation across the Ganges at Bengali- 
ghat. The farewell to Kevat. The Lord’s going to the ashram of the Rishi 
Bharadvaj (in the Jairamdas temple in the Biharidas compound). The car¬ 
riage procession and the performance by the inhabitants in Javaharganj. The 
arrival, via Bharatpur Gate, at Valmlki’s ashram at the Ghee Market in 
Kisoriramanganj. The affectionate interview. The going from there to Citraktit 
via the Sahganj Gate. 

September 26: 

The procession of the host of Bhfls will begin from the Temple of Ray Bahadur 
Pandit Kavalisinh and will go to the Red Gate via Svamlghat, Chatta Bazaar, 
Tilak Gate, the police station and the Central Bazaar. Bharat will start with 
the inhabitants of Avadh from Govindganj. Accompanied by the procession 
of Bhlls, Bharat will arrive at Citraktit via Chatta Bazaar, Pori Bazaar, the 
Central Square, and the Red Gate. The meeting and conversation between 
Ram and Bharat at Citraktit. 

September 27: 

Jayant goes in the form of a crow and pecks at the feet of JanakT. Bhagavan 
pierces his eye. Bhagavan goes into the ashram of the Rishis and grants inter¬ 
view to all. His arrival at Pancavatl. Surpnakha’s ribaldry with Ramcandra. 
Lakshman cuts off Surpnakha’s nose and ears. Khar and Dushan make war on 
Ramcandra, and Ramcandra kills the three demons and their army. Ramcandra 
pursues Marie in the guise of a golden deer; Ravan comes in the dress of a 
holy man, steals SIta, and takes her away. Ravan’s fight with Jatayu. Jatayu is 
wounded by Ravan. Ram’s wandering in search of SIta. He meets Jatayu 
and performs his cremation. 
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September 28: 

Ramcandra goes to the hermitage of Sabari. Sabarfs hospitality. Kabandh’s 
death at the hands of Bhagavan. Bhagavan meets Narad, Hanuman and 
Sugriv, and makes friends with them. The fight of Bali with Sugrlv and the 
killing of Ball. Tara’s mourning. The coronation of Sugrlv. Lakshman goes 
in a rage to Kishkindha. Sugriv sends the monkeys. Hanuman goes to Lanka 
with a ring and tells Slta of the welfare of Ramcandra. His battle with the 
demons after the conversation, and his return with a bracelet. 

September 29: 

Ramcandra meets Vibhishan and inquires about the secret. The placing of 
the image of Ramesvar on the seashore and the construction of the bridge. 
Angad goes into the court of Ravan. The firm planting of his foot. The con¬ 
troversy. The attack on Lanka. Meghnad’s terrible battle with Lakshman. 
The Sakti weapon strikes Lakshman. Ramcandra’s lament. Hanuman brings 
the physician Sushen and the medicine. Lakshman wakes from unconscious¬ 
ness. After a battle, Kumbhkaran is killed. 

September 30: 

Lakshman’s terrible battle with Meghnad. Meghnad is killed. Sulocana goes 
to Ramcandra to recover Meghnad’s head, and becomes a satl. 

October 1: 

Ahiravan kidnaps Ramcandra and takes him to Patal. Hanuman brings him 
back after killing that rascal. Ravan’s grim fight with Ramcandra. The killing 
of Ravan. Janakl’s meeting with the king. Vibhlshan’s enthronement. 

October 2: 

The procession of Ramcandra will start from Citrakut and will come to the 
Central Bazaar via Sahganj Gate and the Red Gate. The procession of Bharat 
will start from Govindganj, and the meeting with Bharat will take place in 
the Central Square. They will then go to the compound of Lala Janakldas by 
way of Svamlghat, the Chatta Bazaar, Tilak Gate and the Ghee Market. 

October 3: 

The coronation of Ram. The reciting of praises by the [personified] Vedas. 
The farewell to Sugrlv and the other monkeys. Ram’s sermon on the duty of 
a king to his subjects. 

October 4: 

The Ramlila’s benediction and oblation ceremonies, etc. 
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This word list is intended to lighten the burden of readers who lack familiarity 
with Indian languages or with the special vocabulary of the Indian theater. 
Assuming that linguists will not need its help, it defines the Indie words that 
occur in the English text only. The scope of the glossary has been limited in 
several additional ways in order to keep its length within practical bounds. 
It leaves to English dictionaries those Indian words that have been adopted 
into the English language. The identification of the mythological persons 
mentioned in this book would in itself require another volume; readers can 
find any help that may be necessary in John Dowson’s A Classical Dictionary 
of Hindu Mythology and Religion (6th ed., London, Kegan Paul, 1928). Words 
are defined only in the meanings that are relevant in the contexts of this book. 
Many have a multitude of other senses, which must be left to Hindi and 
Sanskrit dictionaries. 

When words occur in the book in standard Hindi forms and in other 
related forms as well, the Hindi form is the main entry. Related Sanskrit 
forms are not listed separately unless their meaning is different, or their spell¬ 
ing varies from the Hindi in more than the inclusion of the inherent short -a. 
Sanskrit words are spelled traditionally, and Hindi words follow the spellings 
of the Hindi-sabd-sagar . This policy ranges Hindi words alongside related 
Sanskrit words in spellings that may be shocking to Sanskritists. Those scholars 
will understand the necessity of spelling Hindi words in such a way that readers 
can find them in a standard Hindi dictionary. 

Abhayahasta— Hand of safety’, a nntdra of Hindu iconography and of the 
Indian dance. The right hand is raised from the elbow with palm facing 
outward, in token of reassurance and blessing. 

Abhinaya— Mime; the imitation of a person or the telling of a narrative in 
dance, using a register of traditional postures and gestures. 

Ackan _A long, tight-fitting formal coat for men which buttons down the front. 
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Adhyaya —A division of a book; a chapter. 

Advaita —‘Non-dual’, the non-dualistic interpretation of the teaching of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta Sutra, the best known form, of which is the 
non-theistic system of Sankara. 

Admit in —An adherent of the advaita teaching. 

Aisvarya Idas —Presentations of the deeds of Krishna that show the heroic, 
masterly aspect of his character. 

Ankh Mincauni Lila —See p. 166, Lila No. 5. 

Anugraha Was —‘ Sports of kindness,’ those deeds of Krishna in which he 
ensured salvation to demons by slaying them with his own hand. 

Aprakat Was —‘ Unmanifest sports,’ the deeds that Krishna performed in 
realms which are extramundane, and for that reason not open to human 
knowledge nor to dramatic re-enactment. 

Apsaras —One of a class of mythical nymphs skilled in music and dancing. 
They normally dwell in celestial regions where they serve as the entertainers 
of the gods, but they frequent the earth from time to time. 

Arasi— Mirror; ’ a mirror ring worn on the thumb of the right hand by 
women. 

Arati— A rite performed at the beginning and close of puja and of raslila and 
Ramlila performances, in which burning lamps or incense sticks are rotated 
in a certain pattern in front of the incarnate deity. 

Asavari —A particular ragini or musical mode. 

Ashtachap —‘ The Eight Seals,’ the collective title of a group of eight Hindi 
poets of the sixteenth century who were disciples of Vallabhacarya and 
his son, Vitthalnath, and supported them in the revival of the Krishna cult. 

Asram —The residence and retreat of a spiritual preceptor and his monastic 
disciples. The asrams of leaders of the bhaktimarga serve also as centers 
for the edification of visiting lay people. 

Asur —An evil superhuman being, hostile toward the gods; a demon. 

Asvin —In the Hindu calendar, a month which falls at the end of the rainy 
season, in September and October. It is preceded by Bhadon and followed 
by Karttik. 

Atman —The Supreme Being viewed as the Absolute Soul, the metaphysical 
basis of all souls. 

Avatara— A ‘descent’ or incarnation of a deity, especially of Vishnu. 

Babaji —‘Father, sire,’ respectful title for a sadhu. 

Bagalbandi —A long jacket for men. It opens at the side, and is secured by a 
pair of strings tied under the arm. 

Bahuld Lila —See p. 173, Lila No. 60. 

Bal Krishna The Child Krishna, Krishna in the pre-adolescent form in which 
he is worshiped in the Krishna cult of Braj. 
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Bal lllds —The deeds done by Krishna in his childhood home in Braj; the 
re-enactments of those deeds by actors. 

Balmukund —That form of Krishna in which he is represented as an infant. 
As an infant floating on a banyan leaf he will survive the flood of universal 
dissolution at the end of the cosmic age. 

Banja tra —An annual organized pilgrimage to the sacred spots of Braj. Its 
circuit includes every spot that is famous as the scene of one of Krishna’s 
storied exploits. 

Banmala —A knee-length garland of five kinds of forest flowers worn parti¬ 
cularly by Krishna. 

Banmdll —‘Wearer of the Banmala,’ an epithet of Krishna. 

Banslbat —‘The Banyan Tree of the Flute,’ the name of a spot in Vrindaban 
from which Krishna is said to have called the gopTs. 

Banyarl- —Brajbhasha form of Banmdll, q.v. 

Barat —A wedding company, made up of the relatives of the groom, that 
escorts him in procession to the house of the bride. 

Bdydn —A small single-ended drum, the left-hand member of a pair of tablas. 

Bhadon —A rainy-season month of the Hindu calendar that follows the month 
of Sravan, and falls in August and September. 

Bhajan —A vernacular hymn of praise or petition to a deity, for group singing. 

Bhaktamal —A Hindi book on the lives of the Vaishnava saints by Nabhadas 
(NabhajI), completed in the first half of the seventeenth century. It is usually 
printed with a commentary written in a.d. 1712 by Priya Das. 

Bhakti —‘Loving devotion,’ the ideal religious attitude, according to the teach¬ 
ing and practice of theistic Hinduism. 

Bhaktimarga —The way of salvation through loving faith in a personal God, 
as distinguished from a way of mystical knowledge ( jnanamarga ) directed 
toward the same end, and from a way of dutiful action ( karmamarga ) which 
has a better rebirth as its immediate goal. 

Bhaktiras —The sentiment of ardent theistic devotion as the dominant mood 
in a person or in a literary or dramatic work. 

Bhan4 —A clown, jester, farcical impersonator. 

Bharata natyam —Modern name for the classical Indian dance technique 
regularized in the ancient Natyasastra, substantially preserved by the temple 
dancers of South India, and now revived on a national scale. 

Bharatmilap —In the Ramllla, the re-enactment in pageantry of the reunion 
between Rama and his brother, Bharata, on Rama’s return from his long exile. 

Bhavai— A type of folk drama of Gujarat. 

Bhent-nama —In Vrindaban, a leasing arrangement whereby houses are given 
out for lifetime use on payment of a single sum that is adjusted to life 
expectancy. 
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Bhil —A person belonging to an aboriginal tribal people living in the region 
of the Narmada River. 

Bipin Biharl —‘Frolicker in the Forest,’ an epithet of Krishna.. 

Biharl , Biharl Lai —‘The Frolicsome,’ ‘The Frolicsome Lad,’ epithets of Krishna. 

Bin —A cheap type of leaf-wrapped cigarette. 

Bol —A ‘drum call’ composed of a nonsense syllable or series of syllables, 
each of which prescribes a particular kind of stroke on a particular member 
of a pair of tablets. By uttering bols, a kathak requests from his drummer 
the rhythm pattern that is to govern the ensuing portion of his performance. 

Braj, Skt. Vraja —The name applied in the puranas and in modern unofficial 
usage to the region of Mathura. Rarely (archaistically), the name refers 
more narrowly to the outlying pasture lands in which the cowherds dwell, 
as distinct from the city of Mathura. 

Brajbhasha —The Hindi dialect of Mathura and adjacent districts. It was the 
dominant form of literary Hindi until the late nineteenth century. 

Braj Biharl —‘Frolicker in Braj,’ an epithet of Krishna. 

Braj Dulare —‘Darling of Braj,’ an epithet of Krishna. 

Braj Mandal —A territorial designation of the Braj country, specified as the 
land within the circuit {mandal) of the pilgrimage path of the banjatra. 

Braj parikramd —The circumambulation of Braj that is carried out by the 
pilgrims who follow the banjatra's pilgrimage path to the scenes of all of 
Krishna’s famous childhood exploits. 

Brajraj —‘The dust of Braj,’ prized by pilgrims because the feet of Krishna 
walked upon it, and credited with marvelous benefits for those on whose 
heads it may fall. 

Braj Sahitya Mandal —The Braj Literature Society, a voluntary association of 
Mathura which for a time published the journal, Brajbharati. 

Brajyatra Lila —See p. 173, Lila No. 64. 

Bulak —A nose pendant, usually of pearl. 

Caitra —In the Hindu calendar, a month of the spring season, falling in March 
and April. It is preceded by Phalgun and followed by Vaisakh. 

Candrama —‘The Moon,’ a manual sign used by kathaks, referring to the moon. 

CandravaliLila —See p. 168, Lila No. 24. 

Candrika —A woman’s head ornament, worn on a band on the forehead. 

Cahvar —A fly-whisk made of the tail of a yak. 

Caube —A subcaste of brahmans which is numerous in Mathura. 

Caupai —In Hindi prosody, a stanza of four lines, each line being sixteen 
short-vowel measures in length. 

Cela —A disciple of a guru. 

Chap —‘Stamp,’ the name or appellation of a poet, usually incorporated in 
the last line of a verse or composition as an attestation of authorship. 
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Chak Lila —See p. 168, Lila No. 25. 

Cihn —‘ Sign, token,’ the name preferred by Nand Kisor Kathak for the manual 
symbols he used in the mimetic performance of his songs. Cf. Hastaka, 
Mudra. 

Clrharan Lila —See p. 169, Lila No. 27. 

Citra —‘Picture;’ in ancient India, a brief topical or anecdotal dance sketch, 
an elemental unit of representational dance. 

Coga —A long coat of a style once worn at Muslim courts. Loose and button¬ 
less, it is held together by a sash. 

Co tl—The Hindu queue, a lock of hair always left unshorn at the crown of 
the head. 

Curldar payjama —A formal nether garment for men: a pair of light panta¬ 
loons with a drawstring at the waist, ample about the hips but tight about 
the calves and gathered in many horizontal ringlike folds above each 
ankle. 

Danclaka —A particular type of verse employed by the chief singer in katha- 
kall dramas. Dandakas, which are in a mixture of Sanskrit and Malayalam, 
are said to be used along with Sanskrit slokas to introduce actors and to 
provide explanations and narrative bridges. 

Dande ka ras —In the modern rasllla, an optional dance sometimes included 
in the performance of the ras. See Lagudarasa. 

Dan Lila —See p. 170, Lila No. 38. 

Darsan— The direct visual contemplation, as an act of privileged worship, of 
a deity seen in an image, in a human embodiment, or in a vision. 

Dasahra —(1) A Hindu festival held, in northern India, on the tenth of the 
light fortnight of the month of Asvin (September-October), in honor of the 
victories of Durga or of Rama; (2) the entire holiday season that centers 
on this day. 

Deva —A general designation for any god of the Hindu pantheon. 

Devadasi —A dancing-girl attached to a Hindu temple. 

Devanagari— The Indian alphabet in which the Hindi, Marathi and Sanskrit 
languages are usually written. 

Devi— The Goddess,’ an epithet particularly of Durga. 

phan<ihl, dhandhin— Musicians (male and female) of a low caste whose occu¬ 
pation is to attend at homes where children have just been born, and sing 
congratulatory songs. Called also dharhl and dharhin. 

Dharmsala —A lodging house built by a charitable donor for the free 
accommodation of pilgrims, usually at a tlrth. 

Dhenukasur Uddhar Lila —See p. 171, Lila No. 41. 

Dhoti—T he common nether garment of Hindu men of North India: a long 
strip of cloth wound about the waist and between the legs. 
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Doha —A kind of Hindi stanza in which the first and third lines are thirteen 
short-vowel measures in length, and the second and fourth are of eleven 
measures. 

Dupatta —A mantilla or broad scarf worn over the shoulders by women. 

Dvapar Age —In Hindu cosmology, the third age ( yuga ) of the world, in which 
men fell into many disagreeing paths and righteousness diminished by half. 

Dvij —‘Twice-born’: (1) a brahman; (2) a man of any of the three upper castes, 
whose male members are all entitled to initiation into the study of the Vedas. 

Gaccha —A name applied to many of the sects into which the main divisions 
of the Jains are subdivided. 

Gaddi —‘Cushion’: (1) the throne or seat of the founder of a sect; (2) the 
position of leadership held by the successor of the founder, as possessor 
of the see. 

Gandharva —A class of semidivine musicians who are believed to sing and 
play at the banquets of the gods. The apsarases are their wives or mistresses. 

Gandiv —The special name of Arjuna’s personal bow. 

Ganika —A courtesan. 

Garuda — A mythical bird, of solar characteristics, which serves Vishnu as his 
special steed. 

Gat — In a kathak’s performance, a narrative song which the kathak illustrates 
with special hand symbols called cihn. 

Gauriputraka — See Mahkha. 

Gauriya Sampradaya — A Vaishnava sect founded in the sixteenth century by 
Caitanya and his disciples. It survives as the most powerful Vaishnava 
movement of Bengal. 

Gavaiya — A singer. 

Gayaka, gayana, gayanaka —A singer. 

Ghansyam— The Cloud-dark One,’ an epithet of Krishna. 

Ghuhgharu —Small spherical bells, worn by dancers in bands about the ankles. 

Ghuhghci, Skt. guhja —A bush ( Abrus precatorius ) that bears a small red seed 
with a black dot. The seeds are used as weights and as children’s beads. 

Gocaran Lila —See p. 167, Lila No. 17. 

Golokdham— The particular celestial abode of Krishna. It is also the heaven 
into which he takes his devotees when they depart from this world. 

Gopi One of the girls of the cowherd caste, who, according to the Vaishpava 
puranas, were Krishna’s childhood playmates. 

Gopiprdrthana —‘The Gopls’ Supplication;’ in the progression of a raslila 
performance, the third element, in which the gopis implore Krishna to 
dance the ras with them. 

Gosain, Skt. gosvdmi —A title borne by descendants of the founders of the 
Vaishnava sects of North India. 
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Govardhan Lila —See p. 168, Lila No. 21. 

Granth Sahab —The principal canonical scripture of the Sikhs, the compi¬ 
lation of which was finished in a.d. 1604. 

Granthika —A class of performers, mentioned in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya , who 
recited Vaishnava legends in public. The present book argues that they 
recited texts to be mimed by dancers. 

Guriya Lila —See p. 167, Lila No. 15. 

Guru —A spiritual preceptor who initiates disciples into the symbols and 
fundamental teachings of a sect or religious tradition. 

Hari, Hart —An epithet of Vishnu, and hence of Krishna. 

Harijan —A modern general designation for an outcaste. 

Hastaka —A name sometimes applied to the hand positions used in mimic 
dance (natya). Cf. Cihn, Mudra. 

Hindola —Songs of a type that is traditional for singing during the light fort¬ 
night of the month of Sravan, when images of Krishna are placed on swings 
(hindol). 

Hladinl Sakti —‘ Blissful Energy;’in the teaching of several of the Braj sects, an 
active aspect of the cosmic being of Krishna, with which Radha is identified. 

Holl —A major Hindu holiday celebrated on the last day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Phalgun (February-March). 

Ishtadevata— A god selected by a Hindu individual or family as a favorite for 
habitual worship, without denying the existence and significance of other 
deities. 

Janma Lila —See p. 169, Lila No. 29. 

Janmashtaml— The festival of the birth of Krishna, on the eighth day of the 
dark fortnight of the month of Bhadon. 

jhanjh —A brass percussion instrument used in pairs; small cymbals. 

Jhahkl —A North Indian type of religious spectacle. See Chapter One. 

Jiv a — The individual soul (real or apparent), as distinguished from the Atman 
(Universal Soul) or from Brahman (the Absolute). 

Kadam, Skt. kadamba—A variety of tree. 

Kailas—A mountain peak situated north of Lake Manasa in Tibet. It is believed 
to be the special abode of Siva. 

Kali Age— In Hindu cosmology, the fourth and worst age (yuga) of the world, 
which is now current. It will end in a universal dissolution. 

Kdllnag, Kaliyadaman Lila—See p. 166, Lila. No. 10. 

Kalindl —A name of the River Jamuna. 

Kalpa _In Hindu cosmology, a Day of Brahma, the time between an ema¬ 

nation and a dissolution of the world, equal to 4,320,000,000 years. 

Kamdev Madmardan Lila—See p. 166, Lila No. 9. 

Kdnh, Kanhaiyd, Kanudn— Handsome Boy,’ an epithet of Krishna. 
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Kanhra —A particular raga or musical mode. 

Kansbadh, Skt. Kamsavadha —‘The Slaying of Kanisa,’ a major exploit of 
Krishna. 

Kansbadh Lila —See p. 166, Lila No. 8. 

Kantha —-A necklace of large beads. 

Kara —A metal ring worn on the arm or ankle as an ornament. 

Karil —A thorny leafless wasteland shrub, Copparis aphylla. 

Karma —An act, and a retributive moral force which is always generated when 
the act is performed. Hindus believe that this force, held in reserve, will 
ultimately bring back upon the doer of the deed the appropriate reward or 
punishment. 

Kartal —A small wooden percussion instrument, two of which are used in 
each hand, with the effect of castanets. Metal discs set in slots in the kartaVs 
wooden frame give the jingling sound of the tambourine also. 

Karula —A bracelet. 

Katakdchani —A long silk skirt, characteristic of Krishna, having wide hori¬ 
zontal bands of varied colors. 

Katha —A story, often on an edifying moral or religious theme, that is read 
or retold from an epic or purana. 

Kathak —A practitioner of a regional dance tradition of North India. See 
Chapter Two. 

Kathakali —A type of dance drama of Kerala. 

Kathavacak —A modern North Indian name for a reader and elaborator of 
kathas. In other times or regions such a performer has been called a 
pauranika or kathaka. 

Katra —A small market enclosed within the walls of a rectangular court. 

Khari boll —The form of Hindi that is now established as standard, and the 
national language of India. 

Khyal— A style of ballad which, at least in Marwar in the nineteenth century, 
was performed as a rudimentary drama. 

Kirit —A diadem; any head ornament used as a crown. 

Kirttan— A type of highly rhythmic emotional hymn, sung by a leader with a 
congregation as chorus. The names of a deity are repeated, his praise is 
sung, or his deeds are narrated. 

Kirttaniyd—{\) A type of performer of Krishna’s deeds, known in the sixteenth 
century, who was a predecessor of the modern rdsdhari; (2) a certain type 
of actor of modern Bihar, belonging to a quite different tradition; (3) in 
Bengal, any singer of kirttans. 

Koti —(1) A crore (ten million); (2) a limitless number. 

Krisasvin —A class of ancient Indian dancers and actors belonging to the 
school of Krisasva. 
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Krishnalild —‘Krishna’s Sport,’ any literary or dramatic presentation of the 
acts of Krishna. 

Krishnanattam—A dance drama of Kerala in which legends of Krishna are 
enacted. 

Krishnasvarup —An actor who impersonates Krishna and is believed to in¬ 
carnate him while he wears that deity’s crown. 

Kshepak —A literary interpolation or addendum. 

Kshirsagar Lila —See p. 167, Lila No. 13. 

Kumbh Mela —A major Hindu religious fair of the winter season. It is held 
at various firths in a rotation that is completed once in twelve years. 

Kundal —A circlet worn in the lobe of the ear. 

Lagudarasa , lakutarasa —An old group dance in which the performers, hold¬ 
ing a stick in each hand, form a circle and rotate in various ways while 
striking each other’s sticks in keeping with the time. 

Lalita —A type of folk drama of Maharashtra. 

Lanka —In the Ramayana, the country of the demon Ravana, usually identified 
with Ceylon. 

Ldrlllal —‘Darling Girl and Boy,’ an epithet of Radha and Krishna jointly. 

Lat —A lock or tuft of hair. 

Lila —‘Sport,’ a deed of a god, or a drama that re-enacts such a deed. 

Lilapatra —The published calendar of a Ramlild festival, in which the schedule 
of public rituals, dramas, and pageants is given, with the hours of the per¬ 
formances. 

Lohasurbadh Lila —See p. 176, Lila No. 88. 

Madhuryarasa —The adoring mood of a lover toward the beloved, expressed 
in personal worship of a deity or in a literary or dramatic piece of devotional 
nature. 

Maghayatra —A public festival of Nepal, observed in the winter month of 
Magha. 

Mahant —The head of a Hindu monastery, ascetic order, or other religious 
institution. 

Maharas, Maharas Lila—( 1) In puranic legend, the final and fullest form of 
the rasa dance that Krishna performed with the go pis. After ending his 
estrangement from them, Krishna assumed as many forms as there were 
gopis, so that each might dance with him as partner. (2) The dramatic re¬ 
enactment of this elaborated dance. See also Raspurnima. 

Mahotsava —‘The Great Festival,’ in medieval Krishnaism, the Krishnarasa- 
mahotsava, i.e. the celebration of the Maharasa, Krishna’s culminating 
dance with the gopis. 

Maina —The myna, a bird of the starling family which can be domesticated 
and taught to speak. 
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Mandali —‘A circle, company,’ a troupe of actors. 

Mandira —One of a pair of small brass cymbals used in beating time. 

Mangalacaran —A song of praise offered at the beginning of a raslila to Radha 
and Krishna enthroned amid the gopis on the rangmanc, to invoke blessing 
on the coming performance. Any similar initial invocation of blessing. 

Mankhci —In ancient India, a wandering displayer of portable pictures; also 
called a gaurlputraka. 

Man Lila —See p. 175, Lila No. 76. 

Mahtlkhaman Lila —See p. 176, Lila No. 81. 

Mathnragaman Lila —See p. 174, Lila No. 70. 

Maya —In advaita teaching, a cosmic distorting factor which causes Absolute 
Reality, though one only, to be mistakenly perceived as a pluralistic world 
and as separate persons, human and divine. 

Mir —A Muslim title borne by noblemen and officials. 

Mohan —‘The Fascinating,’ an epithet of Krishna. 

Mridang— A large double-ended drum. 

Mormukut —‘Peacock Crown,’ the distinctive head-dress of Krishna in the 
costuming of the raslila. 

Motlmala —A necklace of strung pearls. 

Mudra —Certain mimetic and symbolic positions of the fingers, limbs and 
head used in Indian classical dance, in kathakall, and in some tantric forms 
of ritual worship of the gods. Cf. Cihn, Hastaka. 

Mukut —A crown, tiara. 

Murtti —An image, idol; also said to be the name of an obscure type of semi- 
dramatic spectacle. 

Nac —Dance, in general; especially, the nautch, the debased popular dance of 
recent centuries in North India. 

Nacnl— A dancing-girl who performs the nac. 

Nag, Skt. naga —(1) A serpent; (2) one of a class of mythical semi-divine beings 
having the hood, tail and habits of serpents. 

Nagapancaml—A Hindu festival for the appeasement of serpents, which is 
held on the fifth day of the light fortnight of the month of Sravan. 

Nandalal —‘Dear Son of Nanda,’ an epithet of Krishna. 

Nandanandan —‘Delighting to Nanda,’ i.e. Son of Nanda, an epithet of Krishna. 

Nandi —Verses recited at the beginning of a Sanskrit play by the sutradhara, 
to invoke blessing upon the performance. 

Naqqal —A Muslim buffoon or mimic. 

Nartaka —A dancer, actor. 

Nat —In modern India, a caste of wandering rope-dancers, jugglers, and 
acrobats. 

Nata —In ancient India, a general name for actors and dancers. 
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Natak —A ‘play’ in the Western sense—a drama characterized by spoken 
prose dialogue and formal scene divisions. 

Natyarasaka —Among the medieval Jains and others, a one-act dance drama, 
the exact nature of which remains obscure. 

Natyasastra —The oldest and most authoritative extant treatise on Indian 
music, dance and drama. It is attributed to Bharata Muni. Most scholars 
estimate its date at about the second to fourth centuries a.d. 

Nautanki —A little-knov/n type of popular operatic drama of North India in 
which the stories of legendary heroes are staged, with dance interludes. 

Nawab —A Muslim governor, regional ruler, or nobleman. 

Nikunj Mas —‘Bower sports,’ those rasMa dramas in which the story and mood 
are amorous and the feminine center of attention is Radha rather than the 
gopls in general. 

Nimbarka Sampradaya —The oldest of the major Vaishnava sects of Braj, 
called also the Sanakadi Sampradaya. It was founded by the medieval 
teacher Nimbarka. 

Nirajana —A medieval ceremony similar to the current arati, performed in 
opening a drama. 

Nirguna —‘Devoid of properties’; the doctrine that the Supreme Being is 
immaterial, or beyond characterization. 

Nirtakali —A folk drama dealing with the mythology of Siva, which has been 
reported as existing in Purnea District of Bihar. 

Nritak —A general term for a dancer. 

Nritya —Dance; particularly, non-mimetic dance, which expresses mood by 
rhythm and patterned movement only. 

Nupur —An anklet; a dancer’s ankle bells (ghungaru). 

Orhnl —A woman’s head scarf. 

Pada —The unit of rhythmic prose in which the dialogues of kathakall dramas 
are said to be conducted. 

Pada— (1) One of the four half-lines of which a sloka is composed; (2) one 
of the four lines into which any verse can be divided that falls metrically 
into quarters. 

Pag —A turban. 

Pajeb —A jingling ankle ornament of metal links, worn by women. 

Pancaratra Samhitas —A class of old Vaishnava manuals which describe the 
requirements of religious architecture, image worship, meditation and belief. 

Panda— A brahman who guides pilgrims in visiting a tlrth and in performing 
the local rituals that are prescribed for visitors. 

Pandit —A title that recognizes a man as learned: (1) In the RamMa, the stage- 
side reciter of the text of the Rdmayana ; (2) in broad usage, any brahman 
who follows a traditional brahmanical profession. 
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Panghat Lila —See p. 172, Lila No. 51. 

Paramesvara —‘Supreme Lord’; among Indian monotheists, a favorite name 
for God. 

Parayana —The reading of the whole of a sacred book in a series of measured 
readings that are so proportioned as to ensure complete coverage in a pre¬ 
determined number of days. 

Pataka, Skt. pattaka —A sash worn about the waist. 

Patala —The infernal regions of the world, seven in number, which are the 
abode of nagas and rakshasas ; or the seventh and lowest of these sub¬ 
terranean realms. 

Pathsala —An indigenous type of Indian lower school. 

Pauranika —In ancient and modern India, a professional reader and explainer 
of the puranas. See also Kathavacak. 

Phalgun —In the Hindu calendar, a month of early spring, coming after Magh 
and before Caitra, in February and March. 

Phugadi —A circular folk dance of Maharashtra. 

Pirhi —An individual’s genealogy, pedigree, or chronological list of prede¬ 
cessors in a line of teaching or artistic activity. 

Pitambar —A yellow silk dhoti worn by the god Krishna and his impersonators, 
and by Hindu men when engaged in certain rituals. 

Prakat Was —‘Manifest sports,’ those deeds of Krishna that were mundane in 
setting and are therefore known to men as stories and are open to dramatic 
imitation. 

Prasad —Food offered to an idol and often made available thereafter, as a 
special favor, to those who are present at the idol’s shrine. 

Pravacan —‘Elucidation, homily’; in a raslila performance, an edifying address 
sometimes delivered by the impersonator of Krishna during an interlude 
between the conclusion of the ras and the beginning of the lit a. 

Puja —The type of Hindu ritual employed in the worship of images. 

Pushtimargiya —Pertaining to the Pushtimarga (i.e. to the philosophical and 
practical teaching of Vallabhacarya) or to the sect which promotes it, the 
Vallabha Sampradaya. 

Putanabadh Lila, Putana Uddhar Lila—See p. 172, Lila No. 53. 

Putrakameshti— A vedic sacrifice performed by those who wished to beget a 
son. 

Radha, Radhika— Krishna's special sweetheart, the daughter of Vrishabhanu. 

Radhavallabha Sampradaya— One of the four Vaishnava sects of modern Braj, 
founded by Hit Harivams in the sixteenth century. It is set apart by worship 
that is directed primarily to Radha, and by the use of highly erotic poetry. 

Raga In Indian music, a particular group of tones which, in many variations 
of arrangement, constitute a traditional melodic type or mode. 
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Raginl —A modification of a raga, conceived as its wife. 

Rajgaddl —A royal throne (see Gaddi)', an enthronement, a coronation. 

Rahim —‘The Compassionate’ (Arabic), used by Muslims as one of the most 
prominent of the names of Allah. 

Rakshasa —One of a class of evil superhuman beings who afflict mankind in 
particular; a demon, a goblin. 

Ramanath —‘Husband of Rama,’ i.e. Husband of Lakshml, an epithet of 
Vishnu and hence of Krishna. 

Ramanattam —A dance drama of Kerala in which themes from the Ramayana 
are enacted. 

Ramayana —Title of the Sanskrit epic poem on the career of Ramacandra, 
written by Valmlki about 400 B.C., or a general name for any work which 
retells this story in a vernacular language. 

Ramcaritmanas —‘The Sacred Lake of the Deeds of Rama, the title of a Hindi 
Ramayana written by Tulsidas between a.d. 1574 and 1584. 

Ramllla —A North Indian dramatic festival in which the Ramcaritmanas is 
recited and enacted. See Chapter Four. 

Rdmrdj, Rdmrdjya— The Rule of Rama,’ a traditional metaphor describing 
a benign and happy regime. 

Ranga— A theater, stage, arena, place for public performances. 

Rangmanc —In the context of the dramas described in this book, a long bench¬ 
like dais placed upon the stage at one of its borders. On it a throne is erected 
for the seating of the impersonators of the principal deities of the play. It 
is used in throneroom scenes and in the opening and closing rituals of the 
performance. 

Ras —(1) Krishna’s circular dance with the gopls, described in the Vaishnava 
purdnas ; (2) the re-enactment of that dance in the introductory portion of a 
rasllla performance; (3) sometimes used in abbreviated reference to the 
entire drama. 

Rasaka —An obscure form of medieval dramatic literature that was cultivated 
by the Jains and others. 

Rasapancddhydyl —‘The Five Chapters on the Rasa,’ the name of a much¬ 
loved piece of Sanskrit literature found in Bhagavata Parana, X.29-33. 

RasapancadhyaylLila —See p. 175, Lila No. 75. 

Rasdharl—A member of a professional troupe for performing the rasllla, 

particularly, the leader of such a troupe. 

Rasik jan —‘People of taste,’ i.e. people of emotional and aesthetic sensitivity, 
who are connoisseurs of the feelings and appreciations cultivated in bhakti 

religion. 

Rasllla—{ 1) A hieratic drama of Braj in which Krishna’s rasa dance with the 
gopls is re-enacted first, and then some other deed of Krishna is dramatized 
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in operatic style (see Part II); (2) the original dance of Krishna with the 
gopis. 

Raslilanukaran —‘Imitation of the raslila ,’ the full and specific name of the 
raslila as a human dramatic tradition, distinguishing it from the original 
acts done by Krishna himself. 

Rasmandal —‘The Ras Circle’: (1) The circle formed by Krishna and the 
gopis, or by actors who imitate them, in dancing the ras ; (2) the circular 
area in which the ras was or is danced; (3) a round masonry platform, built 
to accommodate dramatic performances of the raslila. 

Rasmandal! —A complete troupe of professional actors and musicians who 
perform the raslila. 

Raspurnima —The annual festival, on the full-moon night of the autumn 
month of Karttik, which commemorates Krishna’s dancing of the rasa 
dance with the gopis. The Maharas Lila is enacted then by the rasdharis. 

Ratra —‘A night,’ a name sometimes applied to a major division of a book. 

Ravanvadh —‘The Slaying of Ravana,’ the great outdoor pageant, at the climax 
of the Ramlila performances, that memorializes Rama’s final victory over 
the demon who had abducted his wife. 

Sabha —An association, society, assembly. 

Sadhu —‘Holy man,’ any Hindu religious mendicant who has left home and 
family and assumed the dress of an ascetic. 

Sailalaka, Sailalin —In ancient India, a major category of actors, identified 
by their adherence to the school of Silalin. 

Sakhi —In the mythology of the Krishna cult of Braj, an inner circle of gopis 
who are Radha’s female attendants and intimate friends. 

Sakta —A worshiper of the sakti or female energy of Siva, particularly in the 
form of Durga or one of her manifestations such as Kali; used adjectively, 
pertaining to the thought and practice of such worshipers. 

Sakti —(1) The active energy of a deity conceived as female; mythologically 
speaking, the deity’s wife; (2) a magic weapon used by Meghnad in his 
fight against Lakshmana. 

Salagram —A round black fossilized ammonite with markings reminiscent of 
the discus symbol of Vishnu. It is regarded as an acceptable abode for Vishnu, 
and as the equivalent of a Vishnu image for purposes of worship. 

Salam —‘Peace !’ An Arabic salutation commonly used by Muslims. 

Saligram (Brajbhasha)—See Salagram. 

Samadhi —The grave or tomb of a sannyasi, so named on the presumption 
that a holy man enters there into his final beatific state of mental concentra¬ 
tion {samadhi). 

Sarndhi —In Sanskrit grammar, the euphonic accommodation to each other, 
according to elaborate rules, of the final and initial letters of syllables that 
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fall into conjunction with each other when words and sentences are com¬ 
posed. 

Samglta —A type of operatic dance drama of medieval India. 

Samgltacarya —Music master. 

Samgit samaj —The band of instrumentalists and vocalists which provides the 
choral and instrumental accompaniment in the performance of a rasllla. 

Samjlvanl —A mythical herb believed to restore the dead to life. To revive 
stricken Lakshmana, Hanuman brought the herb to the battlefield by 
carrying from the Himalayas the entire mountain on which it grew. 

Sampradaya— A religious sect, or its traditional doctrine. 

Samvat —‘Year,’ a term that introduces a date of the Vikrama Era. To obtain 
an approximate Western date, subtract the number fifty-seven. 

Sahjhl Lila —See p. 178, Lila No. 101. 

Sankar Lila —See p. 177, Lila No. 96. 

Sannyasl— A Hindu religious mendicant. More particularly, a mendicant whose 
dignity is superior because he is learned, or because he has fulfilled the 
brahmanical ideal by completing the term of the householder’s life and 
becoming an ascetic in his later years. 

Santanu Lila —See p. 177, Lila No. 95. 

Sarangl— A viol-like musical instrument having a double bank of strings, 
the upper of which is played with a bow. The lower is activated only by 

resonance. 

Sari _The main garment of most Indian women. It consists of a single long 

piece of cloth wound about the body to form, first, a skirt, and then a cover 
for shoulders and head. 

Sati _A Hindu wife who cremates herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. 

Saubhika, sobhanika—A class of ancient Indian reciters and dramatic dancers. 

Seth _A title given in modern India to a wealthy merchant or moneylender. 

Sinhasan— A throne; in these plays, a throne mounted upon the dais (i rang- 
mane ) for the seating of the impersonators of deities or kings. 

Siv Jogl Lila —See p. 177, Lila No. 96. 

Sloka slok _A type of Sanskrit verse, common in epic literature, which con¬ 

sists generally of four half-lines, each of the length of eight short vowels; 
in Hindi, a loose designation for many kinds of verses. 

Soratha _A type of Hindi verse in which the first and third lines are eleven 

short-vowel measures in length, and the second and fourth lines are two 

measures longer. . ... 

Sraddha _A class of Hindu post-funerary rituals, some of which require that 

many brahmans be invited and feasted. 

Sravan _In the Hindu calendar, a rainy-season month falling in July and 

August. 
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Sringari —A costumer and make-up man. 

Sthapaka —According to the scholastic theorists of the classical Indian stage, 
a kind of stage director who served as an assistant to the sutradhara. 

Sudama Lila —See p. 177, Lila No. 97. 

Sudra —A man of the lowest of the four varnas or major caste divisions, for 
whom the ancient Hindu law prescribes servile occupations. 

Sukla —‘White, bright,’ a term used in Hindu dates to identify the days of the 
fortnight of the waxing moon, as distinct from the dark (krishna) fortnight, 
in which the moon is waning. 

Suta —In ancient India, a court panegyrist who rode in the royal chariot and 
recited the heroic deeds of the king and the king’s ancestors. 

Sutta —A Buddhist scripture belonging to the Sutta Pitaka. The suttas are the 
principal depository of the teaching of Theravada Buddhism. 

Sutradhara —A stage superintendent and master of ceremonies in certain types 
of ancient Indian dramas. 

Svami —‘Master’; in the context of these dramas, the proprietor of a troupe. 

Svahg —A variety of folk drama current in the Punjab. 

Svarup —A child actor who impersonates a deity and is regarded as a tempo¬ 
rary residence of the god, from the moment of the placing on his head of 
the deity’s crown. 

Svayamvar —The occasion at which a girl of noble family in ancient India 
chose her husband at a public assembly of suitors. 

Syam, Syam —‘The Dark,’ an epithet of Krishna. 

Syama —‘Consort of §yam,’ an epithet of Radha. 

SyamsagaiLila —See p. 178, Lila No. 98. 

Syamsundar —‘The Dark and Handsome,’ an epithet of Krishna. 

Tabla —A type of small single-ended drum, used in pairs of special design for 
the right and left hands, and beaten with the palms and fingers. 

Takht—A movable wooden platform, commonly used as a bed or divan. 

Talarasaka —An obscure type of medieval folk dance. 

Tantra—A systematic treatise of advanced Saktism, which maximizes the place 
of the divine female energy in cosmology and ritual. 

Tantrik A person who is versed in the teaching of the tantras; used adjective- 
ly, pertaining to the outlook or practices taught in the tantras. 

Tasavala A kind of drummer who marches in processions carrying a drum 
on a bandoleer and beating it with two sticks. 

Tej— In costuming, a circle of rays represented in metal and affixed to the 
rear of a svarup's crown, like the prabhamandala of images. 

Tailartga Belonging to Telinga, i.e. Andhra, the Telugu-speaking country. 

Tilak An ornamental mark of colored paste, worn on the forehead. The 
design and color often indicate the sect to which the wearer belongs. 
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Tiprl —A folk dance of Maharashtra. It is performed by a circle of dancers 
bearing sticks {tiprl) in each hand. 

Tlrth —A holy spot to which Hindus customarily make pilgrimages. 

Tlrth Darsan Lila —See p. 170, Lila No. 36. 

Treta Age —In Hindu cosmology, the second or‘silver’ age of the world, in 
which the primal righteousness of the first age devolved into ritualism and 
men began to seek rewards for pious acts. 

Tulsl —The basil bush, which is regarded as sacred by Vaishnavas. 

Turrd —A plume, tassel, or rosette worn as a cockade on a headdress. 

Uddhav Lila—See p. 166, Lila No. 7, and Chapter Nine entire. 

Ukhalbandhan Lila —See p. 166, Lila No. 6. 

Updes —Moral or spiritual instruction, a sermon; the homiletical dialogue 
that is often included in a jhankl performance. 

Ustad —‘Preceptor, instructor, master,’ a title of Persian origin, applied by 
some kathaks to their instructors in the dance. 

Vadaka —Instrumentalist, musician. 

Vagjlvana —A professional speaker. 

Vaidva Lila —See p. 177, Lila No. 92. 

Vairagl —Preferred designation of Vaishnava ascetics, cf. sannyasl. 

Vaishnav —‘ Vishnu-worshiper,’ a title applied in Braj to all sddhus who parti¬ 
cipate in the local Krishna cult. 

Vallabha Sampradaya —A prominent Vaishnava sect of Braj which has much 
following in Western India also. It was founded in the sixteenth century by 
Vallabhacarya and his son, Vitthalnath. Its teaching is called the Pushti- 

marga. 

Vanamalin (Sanskrit)—See Banmall. 

Vanayatra (Sanskrit)—See Banjatra. 

Varuna Lila, Varunalay Lila—See p. 189, Lila No. 89. 

Vatsalya rasa —In the worship of a deity, a mood like that of a parent who 
delights in and adores a child. 

Vidyadharl —A female of a class of mythical fairies of benign disposition and 
magical powers who are thought to dwell in the Himalayas. 

Vidushaka—A buffoon (a stock character in Indian dramas) who is the com- 
panion of the hero of the play. 

Vijayadasaml —‘ Triumphant Tenth,’ the tenth day of the light fortnight o 
the month of Asvin (September-October), on which the victory of Rama 
or of Durga is celebrated. 

Vina —A famous seven-stringed instrument of the guitar type that has a gour 

resonator at each end of the finger board. 

Vlra rasa— In Sanskrit dramaturgy, the heroic mood as a distinguis mg 

characteristic in the classification of plays. 
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Vyas —A professional brahman reciter of the Hindu epics ; a Ramayana 
specialist who directs and prompts Ramlila dramas. 

Vivaha Lila —See p. 177, Lila No. 91. 

Vyomasurbadh Lila — See p. 177, Lila No. 93. 

Vraja (Sanskrit)—See Braj. 

Yatra —A journey to a tirth; a group of traveling pilgrims; a procession of 
persons escorting idols; a religious fair; an operatic folk drama of Bengal. 
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Bhagavata Purana, 23, 129, 135, 151 n, 

208-09, 259, 263, 268, 269, 270, 271; public 
reading of, 56; on Krishna’s rasa with the 
gopis, 130 n, 132, 224, 259, 261; as source 
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of rdslilas, 156, 157, 163; urges dramati¬ 
zations, 262 

Bhagavat Rasik, 155, 156 

Bhajan, 56; in stage performances, 56, 59; 

miraculous effect of, 57 
Bhakta Kalpadruma, 226, 229 
Bhaktamdl , 56; source of sermons, 28; on 
the dancer Narayan Das, 49; source of 
Namdev Nafak, 57; of Kabir Natak, 68; on 
Tulsidas’s vision of Rama, 107; on 
Ghamaruji, 224-25; on Narayan Bhatt, 
228-29; on the dancer Vallabha, 229 
Bhaktamdlaharibhaktiprakasika, 226, 229 
Bhaktamal Natak Manual!, 13, 55-69 

passim 

Bhaktanamavali: on Ghamanqil, 225; on 
Narayan Bhatt, 228 

Bhakti, doctrinal and emotional character¬ 
istics of, 9, 117, 111 no. 90, 179 
Bhaktirds, promotion of through dramas, 14 
Bhand, 170, 171 
Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 242 
Bhanvara Vari Lila, 174 
Bharata, brother of Rama, 111 
Bhdrata ndfyam, 268-69, 270 
Bharatiya Kala Kendra, kathaks at, 46 
Bharatmildp, 16; offerings at, 95; calendar 
of, 97; political significance of, 100; in 
modern Banaras, 102; Megha Bhagat’s 
enactment of, 106 
Bhartfihari, 241-42 
Bhasa, 263 

Bhaskara Bhatta, 226, 227, 228 
Bhent-namd , 10-11 
Bhil, 22 

Bhim Tal, Rdmlila in, 93 
Bhishma, 177 

Bihar: jhafiki troupes from, 18, 28, 29; 
kathaks in, 48; Rdmlila in, 101; indige¬ 
nous Krishna drama of, 131 n; rasmandali 
in, 161; kirttaniyd of, 231; nirtakalt in, 
266; Gitagovinda performance in, 269 
Biharilal, Rasdhari, 223 
Bilaspur, rasmandali in, 161 
Binavari Lila, 173 

Binda Din: 31; compositions of, 36, 37, 43, 
45; predecessors of, 48, 48 n 
Birla Temple, dharmsald of, 18 
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Bisatin Lila, 173 

Bohre, SvamI Brajlal (playwright), 154 
Bohre, SvamI Muralldhar: on travels of his 
troupe, 135, 161; on sources of his plays, 
155 

Bol: kathak’s, 35, 44; in ras dances, 148 
Bombay: kathaks in, 46, 47; professional 
Ramlila in, 71; gosalris of, 159; ras- 
man jails in, 161 
Bowers, Faubion, 1 32 n 
Brahma: 75, 263-64; dependent on Vaish- 
pava deities, 25, 41, 79, 173 no. 66, 174 
no. 67; as priest, 177 
Brahma Lila, 173 

Brahman (the Absolute), 188-89, 192-93, 
200-01, 202-03, 212-13 
Brahman Bhojan Lila, 172 
Brahman caste: attitudes toward, 7, 56-57, 
58-68 passim, 168; its participation in 
drama, 18, 31, 32, 33n, 34, 51, 72, 94, 95, 
106, 108, 109, 120, 133-34, 157, 158, 224, 
226, 227, 231, 232 
Brahmdvyamoh Lila, 174 
Brahmcari Lila, 173 

Braj, mentioned passim throughout; defined, 
4, 38; monopolizes rasllla, 129-31; its 
banjatra, 159-60; as symbol of entire 
religious world, 208-09, 212-13; Narayan 
BhaU’s fascination with, 226 
Brajbas! Das, 156, 163 
Braj Bharatl, 12 

Brajbhasha, 132, 133; grammars of, 5; con¬ 
temporary position of, 6; place in liter¬ 
ature, 6, 143, 157; taught by rasllla, 153, 
161, 275; its stage monopoly, 271 
Braj parikrama, 38 
Brajraj, 151 

Braj Sahitya Map dal, 12, 180, 223 
Braj Vihar, 157, 166 
Braj Vilas, source of raslllas, 156, 163 
Brajyatra Lila, 160/i, 173 
British rule, dramas under, 100 
Broughton, Thomas Duer: on kathaks, Ain, 
48; on rasllla, 133-34, 161, 230 
Buchanan, Francis: on kathaks of Bihar, 48; 
on kirttaniya, 231 n; on nirtakall, 266; on 
performers of Gltagovinda, 269 
Buffoon, 112 


Buhler, Georg, 233, 234, 235 

Caitanya: followers established Vfindaban, 

4; Bhaktamal Natak Man<jall’s drama on, 
58; impersonated Hanuman, 109-10; loved 
Gltagovinda, 268 

Cult any acaritatnrila on Ramayapa dramas, 
109-10 

Caland, Willem, 263 

Calcutta: jhankl troupes in, 29; kathaks in, 
47; Ramlila in, 101; rasllla in, 155-56, 161 
Calcutta Temple, Vfindaban, rasllla at, 159 
Calendar of Ramlila, 1A, 96-97, 107, 277-80 
Canda (bandit), 158 

Candaka Brothers ( iailalakas ): their themes, 
233-36; their family structure, 258 
Canda Lila, 168 
Capdi (poet), 181, 218-19 
Candra (grammarian), 241 
Catxdrama (hand symbol), 41 
Caridravali Lila, 160/!, 168 
Canura, 237 
Capuchin, 123 

Caste of actors in Ramlila, 72. See Brahman 
caste 

Caste of patrons, 29, 95-96, 160 
Caste tabus, 174 no. 67 
Caturbhujdas (poet), 155, 156 
Caube, Papdit GovindjI, 97 
Caube brahmans, 19, 133 
Causar Lila, 169 
Cet Ram, SvamI, 155 
Chak Lila, 160 n, 168, 264, 265 
Chakravarti, Mon Mohan, 268 
Chattopadhyaya, Nisikanta, 1 
Chess, 169 

Chilapatikaram, mudrds of, 120 
Choral commentary in rasllla, 152-53, 180 
Chorus, recital of text by: in Ramlila, 73, 78, 
79, 91, 124, 125; in Harivaipsa dramas, 
112-13, 238; in Mahanataka, 115; in 
Ramanattam, 118; kathakall, 119; Bhaga- 
vata Mela Nafaka, 120; yakshagana, 121; 
Indrayatra plays, 123; saubhika perform¬ 
ances, 256; Gltagovinda performance at 
Purl, 268. See Narrative verse in plays 
Cihn, 31, 36, 37, 38-45, 147; naturalism in, 
45-46; artificiality in, 46; modernity in, 53 
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Cirharan Lila, 138, 160/1, 169, 264, 265 
CiterinLila, 168 

Citra (dance sketch): in Harivarpsa, 237, 
238-39; in Natyasastra, 239-40; in 
Mahabhashya, 240-58 

Clapping of hands: in modern ras, 150; in 
ancient rasa, 237, 238; in mimetic per¬ 
formance of gopls, 259-60 
Closet drama, 115 

Cloth-printing in Mathura and Vfindaban, 
xi, ll 

Cobras, 234 

College graduates’ participation in dramas, 
94 

Commentarial function of acting, 274; by 
kathaks, 37-45; in Ramlila, 73, 78-87, 91, 
99, 113, 153; in raslila, 153 
Compensation, 56; ofjhafiki troupes, 27, 29; 
of jhafiki actors, 28; of kathak, 31, 34; of 
Ramllla players, 73; of raslila actors, 136; 
of raslila troupes, 136-37 
Conrady, August, 122 

Conversion: of raslila spectators, 158; of 
Uddhav, 204-07 
Coomaraswamy, Ananda K., 31 
Costume: of jhafiki players, 19-20, 28-29; of 
kathak, 35, 49, 53; of Ramllla actors, 88, 
96; of raslila actors, 139-40 
Cofi of Ram and Kpishpa, 29, 140 
Courtesans, 111, 251, 252 
Crooke, William, 33, 48-49, 163 
Curtain, 56, 138; of Ramlilds, 89, 90 
Cust, Robert Needham, 100 

Dadhikafido Lila, 170 
Dadhikarna, 233, 234 
Dama Panth, drama on, 58 
Damodar, Svami, rasdhari, 143, 153 
Damodara, name of Krishna, 237 
Dance: kathak, 31-32, 33, 35, 36, 44,45; in 
Ramlila, 124; in raslila, 146-50, 171 no. 
43, 172 no. 63 

Dance drama: 268-69, 276; in Harivarpsa, 
111-13, 236-40; medieval Ramaite, 113— 
15; modern regional, 116-21; Nepalese, 
121-24; in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, 240- 
58; in ancient Mathura, 252—53; antiquity 
of, 257-58; Gitagovinda as, 267-69 
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Dancing girls, 33, 34, 39 
Daride ka ras, 150/* 

Dan Lila, 160 n, 170, 179 
Darsan, drama-viewing as, 18, 106, 143, 180, 
220-21 

Dasahra, 71, 94, 102 
Dasaratha, role of, 109 
Dasgupta, S. N., 241 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, 132 
Daut'igd Lila, 171 
Ddvdnal Sarprakshan Lila, 170 
David-Neel, Alexandra, 12n, 73 
Dayananda, Swam!, 132n 
De, Sushil Kumar, 1 
Delhi State, Ramlila in, 102 
Demons, 93; costume of, 88, 90, 91; attitude 
toward, 164-65 
Dev! worship, 101 
Phdnd, 171 
Dhandhin, 169, 171 
Phdndhin Lila, 169-70 
Dharhi, 170 

Dharmsalas: number of, in Braj, 10; accom¬ 
modate troupes, 18, 29; site of perform¬ 
ances, 159 

Dhenuka, 237, 260, 261 
Dhenukasur Uddhar or Dhenukasurbadh 
Lila, 160 n, 171 
Dhobimdran Lila, 171 

Dhruvadas: his poetry for raslilas, 155, 156, 
157; on Ghamandl, 225; on Narayan 
Bhatt, 227; his silence on svarups, 230 
Dialogue: not lacking in jhafiki, 17, 25-26; 
nor in Ramlila, 77-78; nor in raslila, 152; 
three modes of, 152-54; function of verse 
and song in, 154 
DInajpur Temple, raslila at, 159 
Dip Cand, Pandit, 71 
Drumming for kathak dance, 35 
Dumb show: alleged of jhdnki, 17; in 
kathak dance, 35; of Ramlila, 77-78; in 
Kerala, 118-19; of raslila, 134 
Durbasa Lila, 170 
Durga, 102, 269 
Dust of Braj, 151, 206-09, 221 
Dvaraka, 130, 236 
Dvarakadhls, Temple of, 10 
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Educational function of plays, 273-75; inti¬ 
mations of existence of, 1, 12, 14; ‘instruc¬ 
tion’ in jhankl, 24-25, 28; effectiveness of 
Bhaktamal Natak Manqlali, 69; method of 
Ramlila, 73, 78-79; effectiveness of Ram- 
Ula, 99-103, 124-25; effectiveness of rasllla 
in language instruction, 161, 275 
English influence, 6, 7, 68, 78, 92, 93 
Equalitarianism, 7 

Eroticism: in Rama-cult, 20, 98; in rasllla, 
131-32, 134, 150, 158, 170 no. 40 
Esteller, Adolph, 114, 115« 

Ethical teaching in Rama-dramas, 29, 98, 
99 

Facial decorations: of rasllla actors, 140; of 
granthikas, 244-45 
Farce in rasllla, 154, 163-78 passim 
Farukhabad, kathaks in, 34, 46 
Female performers, 111, 112 
Financial support of Ramlila, 94-96 
Footwork: of kathak, 31, 35; of Yadava 
actors, 112; of rasllla actors, 147 
Frequence of performances, 274-75; of 
jhankl, 29; of kathaks, 47; of Bhaktamal 
Natak Mapdali, 69; of Ramlila, 102; of 
rasllla, 157-61 

Gadadhar Pandit, 226 
Gandhara, 237 

Gandharva Upavarhana, 263-65 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 47, 100 

Gandhin Lila, 167 

Ganges, 42, 64, 112 

Gargi, Balwant, 3 n, 102, 158 

Gargji, 171 

Garuda, 81, 152 

Gat, 36-46 

Gatham paku, drama of, 57 
Gaunevarl Lila, 168 
Gaurl, 218-19 
Gaurlputraka, 246 

Gaufiya Sampradaya: its Radha-theology, 9; 
its position in Vrindaban, 9; its Krishna- 
headdress, 139; champions Narayan Bhatt 
as founder of rasllla, 223; Narayan Bhatt 
initiated into, 226 

Gaya, Bhaktamal Natak Mapdall in, 68 


Gesture: of jhankl svariips, 25; of kathak, 31, 
36, 37-46; in Ramlila, 98; in rasllla, 147, 
158 

Ghamapdl, Ghamand-dev, 229, 230, 231; 
championed by Nimbarkites as founder of 
rasllla, 223; Ras Sarvasva on, 223-24; his 
employment of child actors, 224, 270; 
Bhaktamal on, 225; Dhruvadas’ Bhakta- 
namavall on, 225 

GhazI Miyan, cult of, among kathaks, 49 
Ghazlpur, Ramlila in, 72, 77 
Ghungharu: kathak's, 35; Kxishm-svarups', 
139 

Girrajmal (trainer), 97 
Gltagovinda, as dance drama, 266-70 
Gocarap Lila, 160«, 167 
Gokul, gosalps of, 159 
Gomay Sringar Lila, 167 
Gopalakelicandrika: nirajana in, 144«; place 
in history of Krishpa-drama, 263, 271 
Gopal Bhatt, 225 
Gopdevl Lila, 167 
Gopl-prarthana, 143 

Gopls (select references): as prototype of 
rasllla actors, 130, 232; as figure for all 
religious men, 130, 142, 165, 179-80; 
stage impersonators of, 135, 140, 144-51; 
purapic legend of, 175 no. 75, 259-62; 
as models of faith, 204-09 
Gorai Kumhar, drama on, 58 
Gorakhpur, kathaks in, 33 
Goregval Lila, 168 

Gosalns: held in esteem, 7; sponsor banjatra 
plays, 159-60 
Gosvamls. See Go sains 
Govardhan, raising of Mount, 202-03, 214— 
15; its representation by kathak, 35, 43; 
by gopls, 130, 261, 360; in rasllla, 147, 168 
no. 21 

Govardhan Lila, 160 n, 168, 264 n, 265 
Govind-Dev, Temple of, 34 
Grace, salvation by divine, 9, 25, 26, 43 n, 
65, 165 

Granthika, 52, 120, 240-58 passim 
Granth Sahab, mention of dramas by, 116- 
17, 229-30 
Grass-eating, 43 n 
Greeks on Mathura, 4 
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Grierson, Sir George, 107 
Growse, Frederick Salmon, 12, 224; his 
gazetteer of Mathura, 3; his translation of 
Ramcaritmanas, 75; his account of raslila 
performance, 134-35; on Narayap Bhaft, 
223, 228 

Gujarat: bhavai in, 2; professional Ramlila 
troupes from Mathura in, 71; ancient 
Mathura actors in, 238; Gopalakeli- 
candrika written in, 263 
Gunijan Lila, 167 
Gupta, Govind Das, 144 n, 180 
Gupta, Kanhaiya Lai, 58 
Gufiya Lila, 160 n, 167 
Gvarla, Sri Govind, 68 

Halayudha, 237 

Hanuman, 22, 91, 107, 115; in gem-crushing 
incident, 82-86; impersonated by Caitanya, 
110 

Haradatta, commentator: 241; on Saubhi- 
kas, 248, 249 
Hari Baba (abbot), 55 

Haridas, Svami, 226; his poems used by 
rdsdharis, 155, 156; alleged initiator of 
raslila, 224-25 

Harijan castes, actors of, 231 
Hariprapanna Ramanujadasa, 226 
Hariscandra, Bharatendu, 68, 99 
Hariscandra, Truthful, 57 
Hariscandranjityam, 122, 123 
Harivaijisa, 233, 245, 254, 256, 257, 258, 261, 
262, 268; dance dramas described in, 111- 
13, 236-39; legend of gopls in, 130«, 259- 
60; Dadhikarpa in, 234; on lunar ancestry 
of Krishna and Balarama, 235 
Harivyasdev (poet), 156 
Hafiya, kathak at, 48, 49 
Harmonium, 20, 36, 91; kathak's attitude 
toward, 35; in raslila orchestra, 135 
Hastaka, 264, 265. See mudra 
Hastalakshartapradipika, 120 
Hatch, Emily Gilchriest: on kathakall tech¬ 
nique, 118-20; on miming of Gltagovinda 
verses, 267 

Hathras, Ramlila in, 71, 89, 93 
Heber, Bishop Reginald, 72«, 105 
Helaraja, 241 
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Hill, W. Douglas P., 75 
Hillebrandt, Alfred, on Mahabhashya, 
III. 1.26, 243-49 passim 
Hindi Nafak, Udbhav aur Vikas, 223, 232 
Hinduism in Braj, 6-7 
Hirapyakasipu, role of, 109 
Historical dramas, 3 

History: of jhahki, 29-30; of kathak dancing, 
47-49; Bhaktamal Nafak Manual!, 68-69; 
of Ramlila, 105-25; of raslila, 223-76 
Hit Harivans as poet, 155, 156 
Hall: mimes at Almofa during, 2; songs for 
season of, "in, 36; performance of raslila 
at, 160, 269-70 
Horoscope, 171 

Incarnations. See Avatara 
Indarsabha of Amanat, 2; relation to raslila, 
3, 3 n 

Illiteracy. See Literacy 
Indore, raslila at, 132 
Indra (deity), 168, 214-15, 235, 236, 237 
Indra Brahmcarl, 155, 163; on inspired 
vision of the poets, 156 
Indrayatra, dance dramas written for, 122— 
23; child impersonators at, 266-67 
Industry, modern, in Braj, 6 
Insler, Stanley, 241 
lshfadevatS, 19, 174 

Jackson, A. V. Williams, 265 
Jacquemont, Victor, 12n, 77, 105 
Jagannath, Temple of, 57, 64 
Jailal (kathak), 47 

Jain dramas: nalyarasaka, rasaka, 232; 

saubhika, 259; on life of Mahavlra, 259n 
Jambumala, 237 
JanakI, 80-83 

Janakiprasad’s life of Narayan Bhatf, 226- 
27, 228, 229, 230, 231 

Janakpur: center of jhahki, 18, 28, 29; 

rasmandali in, 161 
Janma Lila, 130, 160«, 169 
Janmashtami: songs for season of, 36, 37; 

occasion for raslila, 132-33, 159 
Jayadeva. See Gltagovinda 
Jaydev, drama on, 58 

Jaypur: kathaks of, 47; Bhaktamal Natak 
Manual! in, 68 
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Jharsugu<Ja, rasmanfali in, 161 
Jhaveri, K. M., 71 
JhulanLxla, 171 
Jinadattasuri, 113 
Jinapalopadhyaya, 113-14 
Jiva, Braj sects’ teaching on, 9 
Jo gin Lila , 169 
Jog ini Lila, 169 

Jones, Sir William, on Gitagovinda , 268 

Kablr, drama on, 58-68 
Kailas, 80, 81, 112 
Kaiyata, 52, 241, 243 
Kale Khan, drama of, 57 
Kali Age, 106, 107 

Kallnag or Kaliyadaman Lila, 138, 160/1, 164, 
165, 166 

Kaliya, 130, 140, 237, 260, 261 
Kalyanpurkar, Mohanrao (kathak), 46 
Kamdev, 38, 39 

Kamdev Madmardan Lila, 160 n, 166, 175 
Kaipsa, Kans, 23, 169, 174 ; kathak" s re¬ 
presentation of, 39-40; in Patanjali’s 
Mahabhashya, 52, 241-257 
Kaijisavadha , 237, 256 
Kanarese language, 121 
Kanhxa mode, 37 

Kanpurvala Temple, raslild at, 159 
Kaijisbadh Lila, 130, 160 n, 166, 179 
Karahla, rasdharis of, 136, 157, 224 
Karma, 202-03 
Karmeti Bal, drama on, 58 
Kashmir, Ramlila in, 101 n 
Kafakachani, 139, 149 

Katha: in life of retirees, 13; in banjatra , 159 

Kathakali, 2, 118-20 

Kathasaritsagara, 51 

Kathavacak, 32, 34, 56 

Katmandu: Indrayatra dramas at, 123; 

raslila at, 269-70 
Kavyamimarfisa, 250 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale: on jhaixki, 17 ; on 
kathak, 50; on Harivamsa, 11.91-92, 111; 
on Mahabhashya, III.1.26, 242-49 passim 
Kenduli, Gitagovinda performance at, 268 
Kerala: Ramayana dramatizations in, 118; 

kathakali, 120 
Kerala Varma Raja, 119 


Kesavdev Rasdhari, 154 

Kesidanavbadh Lila, 167 

Kevata, 89; drama on, 58 

Khair, District Aligarh, 68 

Khari Boll, 6; stage use of, 56 

Khartara Gaccha, 113 

Khem Karaij, 224 

Khyal of Rajasthan, 123 n 

Kielhorn, F., 240, 241, 245, 254 

Kirttan, 24, 56, 231; in life of retirees, 11; 

texts of, 22-23, 26, 27, 59, 61, 63, 64, 68 
Klrttaniya, 265, 270; described, 231-32 
Klrtti, 172, 174 

Kishan Lai Rasdhari: on the gopis, 130 ; his 
knowledge of Sanskrit, 135 ; his honoraria, 
137 ; his use of Bhagavata Purapa, 156 
Klatt, Johannes, 122 
Kolattam, 150« 

Ko^a, gosains of, 159 
Kottarakkara, 118 
Krisasvins, 258 

Krishna: 65, 129-272 passim ; childhood 
home of, 4; theological view of, 9 
Krishnabai (singer), 23 
Krishnadas, Baba, of Kusumsarovar, 223, 
226, 229 

Krishnadas, Pan<Jit, 225 
Krishna Das, poet of Ashtachap, 24 n, 155 
Krishnadasa Kaviraja, 109 
Krishnadas Brahmcari, 225; initiates 
Narayan Bhaft, 226 
Krishna Dasi, 24 
Krishnalila Rahasya, 163 
Krishnanand Das, SvamI, 68 
Krishnana((am, 118 
Kfishriardsamahotsava, 229, 263, 265 
Kshepak, 75 

Kshirsagar Lila, 160 n, 167 
Kubja, 237, 204-05, 167, 174 
Kubja Kritarth Lila, 167 
Kucipu(ji, drama in, 120 n 
Kularijava Tantra, 266 
Kumbhakarna, Kumbhkaran, 76, 91-92 
Kumbhandas (poet), 156 
Kumbh Mela, troupes at, 18, 68, 161 
Kuhvar Pal, SvamI: his performance 
recorded, 144 n, 180-81; his compositions, 
184-85, 206-07 
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Lacchu Maharaj ( kathak ), 46, 47 
Lagutfarasa, lakutarasa, 114, 150/? 

Lakhlmpur, kathak at, 34 
Lakshman SvamI ( rasdhari ), 153 
Lakshml, 167 

Lala Babu Temple, raslila at, 159 
Lala SIta Ram, 157 
La(ita, 2 

Lalita ( gopl ), 146, 229 
Laiita KiSorl (poet), 155 
Lalitakuvalayasvamadalasanatakam, 122 
Lalita Madhuri (poet), 155 
La Meri, 31 n, 35, 36 

Landlordism, support of drama through, 11 
Language of religious theater, contemporary 
crisis in, 275 

Language-promotion through drama, 153, 
161, 275 

Lafli Lai {kathak), 46 

Levi, Sylvain, 111, 242; on Nepal perform¬ 
ances, 30, 122, 266, 269; on a ‘kathaka’ of 
Sanchi, 50; on Ramlila, 77 
Lewis, Oscar, 102 
Liberalism, social, 7, 56-57 
Lila: as a theological concept, 70, 129-30; 

as an element in raslila, 129, 152, 154-221 
Lilapatra, 74, 277-80 
Limaye, V. P., 241 

Literacy: of audiences, 11-12; of rasdharis, 
135-36, 154, 157, 273 

Literary sources: of jhahkl dialogue-sermons, 
28; of Bhaktamal nafaks, 56, 68; of 
Ramlila, 73-75; of raslilas, 154-57,163-64; 
of Uddhav Lila, 181 
Lohasurbadh Lila, 160/?, 176 
Lonasobhika, 252-53, 265; structure of 
family of, 258 

Lucknow: Indarsabha written at, 3; kathaks 
at, 31, 46, 47-48; raslila at, 131 
Liiders, Heinrich: on Mahanataka, 115; on 
Mahabhashya, III. 1.26,242-50 passim, 254; 
on Lonasobhika, 252-53 

Macauliffe, M. A., 116 
Madalasanfitya, 122 
Madhav Das, drama on, 58 
Madhurashfakam, 141-42 
Madhuryarasa, 142, 165 
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Madhva Sampradaya, 8, 226 
Madhya Pradesh: Ramlila in, 101; raslila 
in, 161 

Madras: indigenous religious dramas of, 2, 
120; raslila in, 161 

Mahabharata: dramas drawn from, 13, 121; 

reference to kathaka in, 51-52 
Mahabhashya, 52, 233; discussion of III. 1.26, 
240-58 passim ; of 1.4.29, 255; of II.4.77, 
256 

Mahabhashyadipika, 241 
Mahadev Lila, 174 

Mahanataka, 117, 118; a dance drama, 114- 

lb 

Mahants as patrons of raslila, 159 
Maharashtra, 57; lalita in, 2; kathaks of, 32; 

dasahra in, 101; raslila in, 161 
Maharas Lila, 175, 265; dances of, 148; 
choragic singing at, 153; SvamI Haridas’s 
enactment of, 224; called Krishnarasa- 
mahotsava, 229 
Mahavastu, 250 
Mahotsava, 264, 265 
Mainavari Lila, 176 
Makhan Cori Lila, 175 
Malabar: kathakali in, 2, 118-20; Krishna- 
na(fam and Ramanattam in, 118; Gita- 
govinda enactment in, 267 
Malin Lila, 175 
Mall Lila, 174 
Mangalacaran, 143-44, 151 
Maniharin Lila, 174 
Marti Khambh Lila, 174 
Manipravalam, 118, 119 
Manipur, raslila of, 131 n, 132 n 
Mahkha, 246 
Man Khandan Lila, 175 
Man Lila, 16/?, 175 
Manovati, 112 

Manfikhaman Lila, 160 n, 176 
Massage, 175 

Mathura (select references): dharmsalas in, 
10; literacy in, 11; Ramlila in, 71-102 
passim, 277-80; ancient center of drama, 
233-59; home of sailalakas, 233-36; home 
of a saabhika, 252-53 
Mathuragaman Lila, 174, 264/?, 265 
Mathura Museum, 12, 252 
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Mathuranath, Temple of, 19, 24 
Mathura Proves Lila, 174 
Mauni Jogi Lila, 176 
Maya, 9, 25, 26 

Megha Bhagat, 105—08, 110, 118 
Meghnad, 91, 92, 93 
Megh Syam, Svami, 136, 151 
Menon, C. A., on Ramanaftam, 118; on 
staging Gitagovinda, 267-68 
Merchant class, role of in Ramlila, 16n, 94 
95, 97 

Minaev, I., 2, 3 
Mira Bai, drama on, 58 
Mir Madhava, convert from Islam, 158 
Misra, Jvalaprasad, 72 n, 77 
Misra, Radhelal ( kathak ), 47 
Misra, Sambhu Nath, Maharaj {kathak), 
46, 48 

Misra, Sukhdev Prasad {kathak), 46 
Mital, Prabhudayal, 223 , 226 
Mithila, kirttamyd of, 231 
Mitra, Rajendralal, 228 
Mohan Lai {kathak), 47 
Monologue, 28 
Moon, symbolization of, 41 
Mormukut , 139 
Movjng-picture houses, 14 
Mrittika Bhakshan Lila, 176 
Muditaku valayasvandfakam , 122 

Mudra, 117, 118, 119-21, 125, 147, 267. See 
Cihn 

Mukti, 9, 190-91, 192-93 
Muku( ka Mandir, Karahla, 224 
Mukut Vallabhji Gosvami, 180 
Muller, A., 122 
Mundariyacorl Lila, 175-76 
Munshi, Kanhaiyalal, 232 
Miirtti, 17 

Muslims, 123, 231 ; produce Indarsabha, 3; 
number of, in Braj, 6; influence of, on 
miracle plays, 49-50, 124-25, 231; attitude 
toward, 57, 66-67, 100; conversion of, 57, 
158; supporters of Ramlila, 95 
Muzaffarpur District, home of jhanki players, 
18 

Mysore, dance dramas of, 121 
Myth, creation of, 21-22, 22 n, 75, 155-57, 
163-64, 274 


Mythology, transmission of, 99. See Edu¬ 
cational function of plays 

NabhajI (Nabhadas), 230, 232; source of 
jhanki sermons, 28; on the dancer Narayap 
Das, 49; on Ghamandl, 224-25; on 
Narayan Bhatt, 228-29 
Nacni, 33 
Nagapahcami, 234 
Nagarldas (poet), 155 
Nagoji Bhafta, 241, 249 
Nagpur, Ramlila in, 101 
NainI Tal, Ramlila in, 74, 101 
Nain Lila, 171 
Nalakubara, 112 
Namdev, drama of, 57, 68 
Name, the, 67, 84-87 
Namkaran Lila, 171 
Nanaghat inscription, 235-36 
Nanak, Guru, 116-17, 229, 230, 232 
Nandabala, 233 

Nanddas (poet), 6, 155, 156, 181, 199 
Nandi, 115, 122 

Nand Kisor Kathak, 32, 33 n, 34-46, 48 
Nandotsav Lila, 171 
Naqqal, 171 

Narad: 26-27, 227; celestial messenger, 
59-60, 63, 64-65; author, 112-13 
Narada Pahcaratra, 263-65 
Narad Lila, 171 

Narasirpha incarnation, enactment of, 109, 
120 

Narayapa (Vishpu), 167 
Narayana Sahaya Gosvami, 78 
Narayap Bhatt, 223, 225, 226-29, 231, 270 
Narayap Das (architect), 105 
Narayap Das (dancer), 49 
Narayap Das Srotri, 227 
Narayap Svami (poet), 155, 156, 157, 166 
Narrative verse in plays: in Mahanafaka, 
115; in kathakali, 119; Bhdgavata Meld 
Nafaka, 120; Yakshagana, 121; rdslila, 
152-53; Gopalakelicandrika, 263. See 
Chorus, recital of text by 
Nartaka, 115, 251 
Nasik, rasmandali in, 161 
Naf (acrobat), 167, 170 
Nafaka (Sanskrit), 111, 238 
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Nafas: stage Ramayana drama, 111-12; 
Mahabhashya on, 233, 234, 255, 256; 
associated with saubhikas, 251; Panini on 
classes of, 258 
Nathdvara, gosalrts of, 159 
Natl I mil, Banaras: Bharatmilap at, 102, 
106; Megha Bhagat at, 106 
Natraj GopI Krishna ( kathak ), 47 
Nafvin Lila, 171 
Nafyarasaka, 232 

Nafyasastra, 117; mudra in, 120, 124; citra 
in, 239-40, 254; on facial coloration, 245« 
Nauka Lila, 171, 185 
Naufariki, 3 n, 13, 34 

Nawab, 57; patron of kathaks, 34, 47-48 
Nepal: its Maghayatra tableaux, 30; its 
dance dramas, 121-24; exclusion of 
rasmattdalls, 161; child actors, 266-67 
Niehus, H., 72, 77 
Nikunj Hindol Lila, 171 
Nikunj lllas, 165 

Nllacal, Ramayapa drama at, 109, 110 
Nllapuja, dance drama at, 121 
Nimbarka Sampradaya, 139, 223; biblio¬ 
graphy on, 8; influence in Braj, 8-9 
Nirajana, 144/t 
Nirtakall, 266 
Nishkipcan, drama on, 58 
Nltivakyamrita, 249, 250 
Northwest Frontier Province, Ramlila troupe 
in, 71 

Oath, 185, 219 
Oel, Raja of, 34 

Ojha, Dasarath, 223; on English influence, 
68; on origin of raslila, 232 
Opler, Morris, 102 

Orchestra: for jhankl performance, 20; for 
kathak, 35; for Nepal dramas, 123; of 
rasmancblls, 135, 140, 148 
Organization: of jhankl troupes, 28; of 
Bhaktamal Natak Mappall, 68; of Ram¬ 
lila, 93-97; of rasmandalls, 135-37 
Orissa: Rama-drama in, 109; rasmandall in, 
161; performance of Gltagovinda in, 268 
Orthodoxy (Hindu) in Braj, 7 
Outreach, 274; of Bhaktamal Natak 
Mandall, 69; of kathak, 46-47; of Ramlila, 
101-02; of raslila, 157-61 
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Pageants of Ramlila, 75-77, 102, 103 
Palmistry, 173 

Pan<Ja Sabha, Vrindaban, 11 
Pandit of Ramlila, 73, 78, 79, 91 
Panghafadi Lila, 160«, 172 
Panini, 258 

Panjab: svabg in, 2; jhankl, 29; Bhaktamal 
Natak Manual!, 68; Ramlila, 71, 101 
Panjabi language, 116 
Pafire Lila, 172 

Pantomime, 119. See also Abhinaya ; Dumb 
Show 

Paramananddas (poet), 155 
Parayana, 56 

Partabgarh, kathaks in, 33 
Patafijali ( Mahabhashya ), 52, 233, 240-58 
passim 

Patrons of drama, 29, 159; asrams, 11, 55, 
159; pilgrims, 11; temples, 11, 30, 159, 
160; gosalps, 159-60; merchants, 160. 
See also Princes’ patronage of drama 
Pafvin Lila, 172 
Pauranikas, 51 
Periyalvar, 168 
Philologica Indica, 242, 249 n 
Phugadl, 150/r 

Pilgrims: economic importance of, 11; sup¬ 
port of drama by, 11, 159; literacy of, 
11-12. See Kumbh Mela 
Pisharoti, K. R., 118 
Pltatjibar, 29, 139 

Poetry, stage function of, 75, 154, 179 
Political function of Ramlila, 99-100 
Popley, Herbert A., 31 n, 35 
Possession, ecstatic, 109, 110, 265, 266 
Pradyumna, 111, 112 
Prahlad, 214-15; dramas on, 58, 109, 120 
Prakasjl (kathak), 48 
Prakaf lllas, defined, 130 
Pralamba, 237 

Pralambasur Uddhar Lila, 172 
Pralaya, 214-17 

Prataparudra, King of Orissa, 268 
Pratap Sinh, 226 
Prathamanurag Lila, 172 
Pravacan, 143, 151-52, 155 
Premanand (ascetic), 155 
Premcand, 95 
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Prempariksha Lila, 172 
Premsatfipuf Lila, 172 
Price, William, 107 

Princes’ patronage of drama, 11, 31, 34, 73, 
111-12, 122, 131, 132, 133, 159, 224, 268 
Prinsep, James: his census of Banaras, 48; 

on Ramllla in Banaras, 72, 73, 77-78, 105 
Priya Das: on the dancer Narayan Das, 49; 
on Tulsidas’s darsan of Rama, 107; on 
Ramayana drama at Purl, 109; on Narayai} 
Bhatt, 228 

Processions, 75-76, 95 
Prohibition, 47 

Prose dialogue, 25-26, 56, 58-67, 78-87 
passim , 121, 154, 182-221 passim 
Puberty of svarups , 18 
Pujd, 18, 172 

Puranas, 6, 26, 118, 121, 147. See also 
Bhagavata Purana; Harivamsa; Varaha 
Purana; Vish$u Purana 
Puri, 64; pilgrimage to, 57; Ramayana 
dramas at, 109-10; Gitagovinda perform¬ 
ance at, 268 

Purriya District: nirtakali in, 266; Gita - 
govinda performance in, 269 
Purushottam, Pa$<Jit, 97 
Putana, 192-93, 204-05, 237, 261 
Putana Uddhar or Putanabadh Lila , 160/1, 172 

Radha, Radhika, 135, 156, 157, 165-78 
passim , 216-18; theological conception of, 
9, 142, 151; in the rasa dance, 144, 145, 
149, 150 

Radhakjishija, Rasdhari, 154, 223 
Radhakuij<J, 226 

Radhavallabha Sampradaya, 9, 151 n 
Radhesyam’s Ramayana, 75 
Rae Bareli, kathaks in, 33 
Raghavan, Professor V., 120 
Rahu, kathak's representation of, 41 
Raigafh, rasmandali in, 161 
Rajasekhara, 250 

Rajasthan: kathaks in, 47-48; medieval 
dance drama in, 114, 232; khydls in, 
123 n; raslila in, 132 
Rajdan Lila, 176 
Rajgaddi, 79 

Rajnandganv, rasmandali in, 161 


Rama, 58-68 and 70-125 passim , 152,206-07 ; 
Kfishna-devotees’ view of, 7, 20-21; in 
jhanki, 17, 19-27; costume of, 19-20, 
28-29, 88; birthday of, 71; impersonator 
of, 72 

Ramabhadrasarman (playwright), 122 
Ramabhadra, son of Sankara (playwright), 
122 

Ramakrishna (playwright), 263 
Ramanand, 60, 66 
Ramanaffam , 118 
Ramanuja Sampradaya, 8, 88 
Ramayana, 32; ‘Narada’s’ dramatization of, 
111; a dance rendering of, 116-17; katha- 
kali themes from, 119; yakshagana themes 
from, 121 

Ramayan Pracarini Sabha , 96 
Ramayan Samkirtan Samiti, 19 
Rambha, 112 

Ramcaritmanas , 102, 108, 125; group reading 
of, 19, 21, 56; sermons from, 28; Ram - 
lila's use of, 71,73-75, 90-91; stage editing 
of, 73-74; interpolations in, 75, 81 n; first 
stage use of, 106, 110 
Ram Das, drama on, 58 
Ram Das ( kathak ), 47 
Ram Datt, Svami, 135, 161 
Rames Kumar {kathak), 46 
Ramesvaram,y7i<™/:/ troupes at, 29 
Ramllla, 13, 18, 70-103, 105-25 passim 
Ram Lila Committee, 93 
Ramllla Nafak , 74, 78 
Ramraj , 100 
Rahga , 237/z, 255, 256 

Rangji, Temple of: Ramlila at, 89, 94; 

raslila at, 159 
Rangmanc , 137, 138 
Rangoon, rasmandalis in, 161 
Rangrejin Lila, 176 

Ras, rasa, 23, 237; defined, 129; analyzed, 
142-51; Jain narrative poem, 232 
Rasa, 164-65 
Rasaka, 232 
Rasapahcadhyayi, 270 
Rasapahcddhyayi Lila, 1 60 n, 175 
Ras Chadma Vinod, 156, 164 
Rasdharis: 56, 157, 181; their view of 
Indarsabha, 3 n; defined, 135 
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Rasik Biharl Temple, rasllla at, 159 
Ras Khan (poet), 155, 156 
Rasllla , 13, 18, 56, 129-271 passim 
Raslllanukaran, defined, 129 
Raslllanukaran aur Srisrindrdyanbhatt, 223, 
226 

Rasmandal , 145, 157, 224; defined, 137; on 
banjatra , 160 

Rasmandall, 135, 136, 158, 161, 257; defined, 
129; on banjatra , 160 
Raspurnimd , 139 

itay Surnwra, 223, 224, 225, 226, 231 
Rasvihar Lila, 176 

Ravan, 23, 80-81, 91, 110, 112, 114; costume 
of, 88; killing of, 76, 77, 92, 97 
Ravanvadh pageant, 76, 77, 97 
Rebirth, 60, 63, 64-65 

Recruitment of actors: for Rdmllld , 72; 
rasllla, 136 

Repertoire: of Bhaktamal Natak Mandall, 
57-58; of rasmandalls , 154, 163-78 
Repute of actors, of Rdmllld , 72, 73, 274 
Revelation: of new //fey, 156; of forgotten 
sacred places, 227 

Revivalism, religious, in theater, 14, 69, 
158, 161, 180 

Ridgeway, Sir William, 2, 3 
Rituals of the stage, 75, 97, 138,143-44, 227, 
280. See /fra/F 
Robson, John, 123 n 
Rosen, Friedrich, 2, 3, 114 
Rupa GosvamI, 223 
Rupaheli, rasllla at, 133 

Sabari, 21-22, 58, 75 
Sacrifice, 93, 168 
Sadan Kasai, drama of, 57 
Sadhus, 7, 20, 55, 57, 59, 61, 67 
Sahasranlka, King, 51 
Sailalaka , Saildlin , 233-36, 258 
Saivas, 7 
§aka{a, 261 

Sakafasur Uddhdr Lila, 177 
SakshI Gopal, drama on, 58 
Saktas, use of child actors by, 266-70 
Sakti (goddess): as agent of grace, 25, 26; 

impersonated by virgin, 266 
Sakti (magic weapon), 22, 91 
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Saligram Lila, 178 

Salvation, 190-93; Braj teaching on, 9 
Samadhi, 224 
Samba, 112 

Sambhram Man Lila, 178 
Sambhu Maharaj, 46, 48 
Samdhana, 264 
Sarnglta, 263, 264, 265, 268 
Sarfljlvanl herb, 22 
Samkarshana, 234, 235, 236 
Sampradayas , 7; the four, 8; seclusiveness of, 
8, 131-32; organization of, 10 
Sanatana GosvamI, 223 
Sanchi, supposed kathaka at, 50 
Sangataka {kathaka), 51 
Sanjhl Lila, 160 n, 178 
Saijkar (poet), 181, 216-17 
Sankara, acarya , 9, 141. See also Advaita 
Sankar Lila, 160/7, 177 
Sankat Mocan Hanuman, Temple of, 106-07 
Sanket, rasllla at, 134 
Sarikha, 237 

Sanskrit language, 226, 233, 235, 236, 238, 
262, 273; modern use of, 32, 34, 118, 119, 
135, 208-09 
Santa, 111 

Santanu Lila, 160/2, 177 
Sant Ram (vocalist), 151 
Sanvarl Sahell Lila , 178 
Saran, Ram Dularl, 28, 30 
Saran, Ram Pratap, 28 
Saraii, Ram Snehl (sermon writer), 28 
Saran, Ram Vallabh (mahant), 30 
Sarangl , 20, 35, 135, 153, 158 
Sarma, Pandeya Becan, 71 
Satna, Rdmllld in, l\n, 73 
Satrughna, 4, 111 
Satyakriya, 170 no. 40 
Saubha, 237 
Saubhikas, 115, 240-58 
SaurasenI Prakrit in ancient drama, 5, 236, 
238, 271 

Savaman Salagram Temple, rasllla at, 159 
Scenery: of Rdmllld, 89, 90, 98; of rasllla, 
137-38 

Schlagintweit, Emil, 50 
Seating: of women, 55; at Rdmllld, 89-90; 
at rasllla , 137, 138, 141 
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Seclusiveness of Braj sects, 8, 131-32 
Sen, Dinesh Chandra: on yatra, 1; on 
kathaks , 32 

Serial performances: Ramlila's , 73,75-77; at 
Puri, 110 ; seven-day Rdmandttam , 118; of 
raslila , 159-60, 170, 179; by saubhikas, 257 
Sermons: in jhdfiki , 24-28; in raslila , 151—52 
Serpents, 140, 164, 167, 233, 234. See 
Kallnag ; Kaliya 
Sevakji (poet), 155, 156 
Sexual symbolism in raslila, 131-32, 142 
Shadow play: Luders on Mahanataka as, 
115; and on saubhika performance as, 
247-49, 252 

Sharma, Gopal Datt, 180-81 

Siddhesvarl Lila, 178 

Sildlin, 233 

Silence, vow of, 176 

Sin, three classes of, 43 

Sinh, Raja Pratap: on Was at Nilacal, 109; 

on Narayan Bhatt, 226, 229 
Si$hdsan y 137, 138 
Sins, forgiveness of, 43, 43 n 
Sita (select), 80-83; impersonator of, 19, 72; 
costume of, 20, 28-29, 88; dialogue- 
sermon of, 24-26; birthplace of, 28 
Sitaram, K. N., 118 
Sitaram Saran Bhagavan Prasad, 109 
Siva: subordination of, 25, 41-42, 79, 
174-75, 177; Sakta impersonators of, 266 
Sivamahimatiritya , 122 
Siv JoglLlla, 111 
Smoking, 141 
Sobhanagarakam , 250 
Sobhanika , 241 
Sobhiya , 250 
Sohan Lai ( kathak ), 47 
Somadevasuri, 249, 250 
Sombhd, 250 
Sraddhas, 51 

Sraut Muni Asram, Vpndaban, 28 

Sri Bhatt (poet), 155, 156 

Sridama, 172 

Sridhar Kathak, 32 

Sriji, Temple of, Barsana, 227 

SrijI, Temple of, Vfindaban, raslila at, 159 

Srlkrishnallld-rahasya, 155 

S r Inardy and c dry a Caritamrita , 226, 231 


Sringdriy 28, 135 
§rlvaishnava Sampraddya, 8, 88 
Sri Vyasji (poet), 156 

Stage, 55, 123; of jhdnkl y 19-20; of Rdmllld , 
79, 88-91; of raslila , 133, 137 
Stage properties, 55, 56, 123; in Rdmllld , 79, 
89-91, 92; in raslila , 137-39 
Sthdpaka , 248 
Sudama, drama on, 58 
Sudama Llldy 130 n, 160n, 1/7—78 
Sudarsanbadh Lila , 178 
Sudarsan Kumar (kathak), 46 
Sudra, 58 

Sukhdeo Ustad (kathak), 46, 47 

Sukla, Paijdit Ramcandra, 68, 224 

Sulamangalam, dance drama in, 120-21 

Sulocana, 75, 93 

Sunarm Lila, 178 

Sundar Prasad (kathak), 46 

Sung verse, function of, in raslila, 75, 153—54 

Sura, 112 

Surasena, 4 

Surdas (poet), 6, 275; source of lllds, 155, 
156, 164; his verses in Uddhav Lila, 181, 
182-83, 188-89, 196-97, 216-17 
Sursagar, 156, 164 
Sutas, 51 

Sutradhara, 17, 115, 122, 248 
Suttee, 93 

SvamI, 28; as title of master of rdsmandall, 
135-36; his contributions to performance 
148, 153, 257 
Svahg, 2, 132 n 
Svapna Lila, 142, 178 

Svarup, 18-20, 135-36,138,159,257; defined, 
18; age and caste qualifications for, 72; 
origin of, 230, 265-71 
Syamsagai Lila, 160 n, 177 

Tagore, Sourindro Mohun, 17, 29 
Talarasaka, 114 
Tamolin Lila, 170 

Tanjore District, dance drama in, 120-21 
Tantrism, 142 

. Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, 2 
Temples as patrons of drama, 11, 19, 34, 35, 
94, 159, 160 

Thakur (poet), 181, 214-15 
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Thakur Prasad ( kathak ), 48 
Theatre irulien, Le, 50, 77, 242 
Theism, 9, 141, 179. See Advaita 
Tikarl Temple, raslila at, 159 
Tilocan, drama on, 58 
Timing of kathak dance, 31, 35, 44 
Tipri, 1 50 n 

Tirtha, 10, 102, 110, 170 
Tirth Darsan Lila, 160 n, 170 
Tivarl, Goplnath, 78 
Tod, James, 132-34, 161, 230 
Tosh (herd-boy), 167 
Tosh (poet), 155, 181, 214-15 
Tours of troupes: jhafiki, 29; kathak, 34; 
Bhaktamal Natak Mandall, 68; profes¬ 
sional Ramllla troupes, 71; of ras- 
maptfalis, 158-61; of troupes of ancient 
Mathura, 236, 238 

Training of performers: kathak, 34; Ram¬ 
llla, 97-98; raslila, 136, 158 
Tfinavarta, 261 

Tulsidas, 19, 21, 29, 45», 70, 106, 108, 110, 
117, 118; his influence, 7; his disciple 
Megha Bhagat, 105; his vision of Rama, 
107; his language now difficult, 275 

Udai Karan, 224 

Udaypur, raslila in, 133 

Uddhav Lila, 131,152-55, 166, 179-220 

Ukhalbandhan Lila, 166 

Oncaganv, 227 

Upadesarasayanarasa, 113-14 

Upavarhana, Gandharva, 263-65 

Updes, 24-26 

Urdu, 93 

Ufiya Baba’s Asram, 55-56, 58, 159 
Ustad, kathak title, 49 
Ottukadu, dance drama in, 120 

Vaidya Lila, 160 n, 177 

Vaishpavism in Braj, 7, 234. See also 
Theism 

Vajpeyl, Kfishnadatt, 12, 140«, 223, 252 
Vakyapadlya, 241 

Vallabh (dancer), 228-29, 230, 265 
Vallabhacarya, 156, 263; patron of poets, 6; 
Madhurashfakam of, 141-42; supporter of 
raslila, 224 


Vallabha Sampradaya: bibliography, 8 n ; 
influence in Mathura, 9-10; mormukuf of, 
139; its sponsorship of banjatra, 159; its 
adherents in Western India, 161 
Valmlki, 114, 115 
Vamana, 237« 

Varpsamani (playwright), 122 
Vanayatra, 228. See also Banjatra 
Varaha Purana, 227 
Varanasi. See Banaras 
Varma, Dhirendra, 5, 12 
Varma, K. M., 250 
Varfia, cosmetic coloration, 244-45 
Varuna or Varunalay Lila, 160 n, 177 
Vasudeva, 235, 236, 241, 244 
Vasudeva Sastri, K., 267 
Vatsalyarasa, 142, 165 
Vatsasura, 261 

Vedas, 26, 42, 45, 51, 52, 79, 80, 81, 151 
Veil, 175 

Verse, stage use of, 75, 154 
Vibhlshap, 28, 58, 80, 81, 92, 93 
Vidushi Lila, Ml 
Vidyadhari, 264 

Vijayadasami day, 76, 96-97, 109 
Vikram, of Karahla, 224 
Virarasa, 164-65 
Virgins, 266 

Vishnu Purapa, 129, 130, 259, 260, 268 
VishnusvamI Sampradaya, 8, 224 
Visrant Ghat, Mathura, 224 
Vilthalnath, 6, 224 
Vivaha Lila, 134, 160«, 177 
Vrajabhaktivilasa, 226, 228 
Vrajapradipika, 226 

Vfindaban: general description, 4, 6, 7, 9, 
10, 11; Kumbh Mela in, 18; kathak and 
kathavdcak in, 32; Bhaktamal Natak 
Mandall in, 68; Ramllla in, 71, 90-95 
Vfindabandas, Caca, 155, 156, 164, 165 
Vyas, Pandit Channu Datt, 106 
Vyas, Pandit Parmesvarl Datt, 21 
Vyas, title of, 97 
Vyasdas (poet), 151 
Vyomasurbadh Lila, 160 n. Ml 

Wajid Ali Shah, Nawab, 48, 49 

Weber, Albrecht, 111; on Mahabhashya, 

III. 1.26, 242, 244, 246, 247 
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Wedding, 76*, 134, 177, 178 
Wilson, Horace Hayman: on Ramlila as 
pantomime, 77; on rdslild as pantomime, 
134, 135 

Winternitz, M.: on Mahanafaka , 115; on 
Jain rasas , 232; on Mahdbhashya , III. 1.26, 
243-53 passim ; on Gopalakelicandrikd , 
263; on Gitagovinda as drama, 267; on 


scarcity of Sanskrit Krishna dramas, 
270-71 

Yajnavalkya, 245 
Yakshagana, 121, 125 
Yamapafika, 246 
Ydtra , 1, 131 n 
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